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CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


On Aus»iisi 12 , 1 ?()"), Hic liiiiiar Mughal Enipcroi 
Shah Alain II granted to the East India C()nij)any the 
Dcwniii ol Bengal. Bihar and Orissa. This senircd to 
ihe Coinpain ‘the Superiniendcncy of all the Lands, 
and ihe Collection of all the Re\eniies’ of these three 


j>ro\inces. The Imperial l(inn(ni also inij)osed iij)on 
the Coinj)any the responsihilirx of maintaining an 
army foi ihe protection of the Dcirniii territories. 
Within ten years of this remarkable tiansfer of resjionsi- 
bilit) the NaA\al) of Bengal, who was the nominal 


i( |)resentati\c of the Mughal Emperor in these pro- 
N'inces, lost all his powers: A\ arren Hastings, (hnernor- 


(ieneral of Fort William, described him 


mere 


pageant without so much as the pageant of aiithoritC. 
and Justice Le Maistre’ of the Supreme Court ol 
(’alditta openly referred to him as ‘this ])hantom, this 
man of straw’. 


The establishment of the dr jaclo authority of the 
Ckimpany in the three eastern provinces of the Mughal 
Empire necessarily brought it into contact with the 
neighbouring independent or semi-independent States. 
Hn the eastern frontier, with which alone we arc 
concerned in this \olumc, there were fi\e States: 
Cooch Bchar, Assam (i.c., the Ahoni Kingdom in the 
Brahmaputra Valley), Jaintia, Cachar and Arakan. , 
Cooch Bchar is at present a petty State (area: 
I ,‘107 square miles) ruled by an Indian Prince, but in 
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I 111* si\U‘('mh crnuin it was a (om|)araii\fI\ poAcrIiiI 
kinj>cl am. It ()\\cd its origin lo llu* \aloin ol a 
Mongo.’oid raic calk’d Kodi. At present the Koches 
li\ing ii; Xoitli Bengal and in iIk* (ioalpara distrit t ol 
Vssam (all tliemsehes Rajhansis : ihe\ ha\e ior all 
jiractical purj)o^e^ merged tliemsehes into the popula¬ 
tion ol I’x ngal. rile Koch language is lunv almost 
e\liii{ t. 

\ccording to traditions iiuorporaled piincij)all\ 
ill the Hiuisabali (Dsnastic Cllnonic le) of the Darrang 
Rajas. ((imposed in Sanskrit h\ an .Xssanu'.se tvriter' 
jirohahh in hSOti. the Ko( h Kings were descended 
Iroin a pertv .VIeclr or Koch chiei named Haria 
.Mandal, who li\ed in a \illage (alk;d CJiikangram in 
the (ioalj)ara district. I he loiinder ol the Koch 
j)oliti(al jjower teas liisu or lhs\a Singh (c/rcct 1 . 51 .'i- 
l.alO). who.se authoritv was obeyed as far as the* 
Karatoxa in the* xvest and the Bar Nadi in the’ c-ast. 
He established his cajjital at C'-ooc Behar. xvhich grexv 
into a beautiful city. He was ((inverted to Hindiiisin. 
and under the influence of the Brahmins, he became 
a /ealous jiatron of this rt.*ligion. 

It xvas during the reign of Nar Singh, Bisva 
Singfi's son and su( ((‘ssor. that tlie Koches came into 
contact xvilh Bhutan, a Himalavan State King to the 
north of Bengal and A.s.sam. It is .said that after his 
exjiulsion from Cooch Behar by his elder brother Nai 
Narayan, Nar Singh managed to make himself ruler 
of Bhutan. No definite evidence is available in 

' Set JourmJ of ihe Asiatic Society of lieiifial, Vol. lA’II, for 
:in analysi.s of the coiitenls of this work. 

® Tlie Koches and the Meches were closely allied tribes. 
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^u|)|)()^ of this tradition: but in his Rcj)ort on his 
mission to Bhutan Sir Ashley Eden observed. “Appa- 
lenth the Bhutias have not possessed Bhutan for more 
ilian two (enturies : it forinerl) belonged to a tribe 
lalh'd by tlie Bliutias Tephu : they arc generallx 
believed to ha\e been people of Koch Bihar’ b 

Nar NaraNan (whose death took place in 1581 
dtei a long reign) t\as the most successlul of the Koch 
Kings. He is said to ha\e defeated the Ahoms and 
I 111 ' Kacharis. He constructed an embanked road 
Ire.m the cit\ of C.ooth Behar to a jilace in the district 
«)l \orth Lakhijiipur (Assam), a distance of abf)ut .S 5 () 
mill's. rribute nas realised from the Rajas ol 
Manipur. |ainti'i, lippera and Sylhet. Hostilities 
■v\('ie canii'd on against thi' Muslim rulers of Ciaur." 
We lead in Abiil Fa/Fs Ain-i-Ahbari that in 1578 Nai 
\aravan sent 51 elejjhants and other \aluable jnesents 
as a token of submission to Akbar. 1 owards the closi* 
1)1 his reign he di\ided his Kingdom in two ])arts : the 
portion west of the ri\CT Sankosh (called ‘Cooch Behar’ 
by the Muslim wi iters) was reserved for his descendants, 
while the portion east of that ri\cr (called Taxich Hajo’ 
b\ the Muslim writers) tvas made over to his nephew 
Kaghu Deb. who formalh acknowledged him as his 
overlord. Nar Narayan was a zealous Hindu and a 
jiatron of leaniing. "I’he military achievements of his 
leign were primarily due to the energy and leadership 
of his younger brother Sukladhvaj, nicknamed Silarai. 
Haghu Deb’s father. Ralph Fitch, the well-known 

Political Mhsions to Bhutan, p. 108. 

* Capital of the independent Nawahs of Benj^al 
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EiiglisJi traxcller who \isitcd (looch IWhar dftring his 


reign, says that “the King’s nanie is Siukel 

, I 

Siikla Kntli or Siikladin.ij). 


(’.oiiiisl” 


The two l)ran(hes of the Kodi ro^al laniiK began 


to quarrel after Nar Narayan’s death. The weakness 
caused ])y iliis internecine strife c'xposed the Koch 
Kingdoms to Miiglial iinasions' and ,\Iioin inreads. 
Towards the middle of the se\enteenth 'entiiry the 
rulers of (iooch Hajo found their aiithoiit) confined 
to the ]:)resent Mangaldai subdi\ision in Assam, which 
they generned as vassals of the Ahom Kings. The 
western Koch Kingdom (/.c., C'.ooch Behar) became a 


tributary State within the Mughal Kmj)ire. 

I'owards the middle ol the eighteenth century tlie 
Bhutanese took ad\antage of the decline ol the 
Mugltal Emj)irc‘ and the wc'akness of CiOoch Behar and 
made ivpeated incursions which gradually consolidated 
their inllucncc in the tvestern Koch Kingdom. A 
representative of Bhutan used to reside at (a)och 
Behar with a detachment of Bhutanese troops and 
frequently interfered in the internal affairs of tlie 
State. In 1770 the Raja of C]ooch Behar became a 
prisoner in the hands of the Bhutanese, who recognised 
a subservient membc'r of the Koch royal family as the 
nominal ruler of the State. Two years later this 


titular ruler died, iUid a j^rominent officer of the State 
placed a minor son of the captive Raja on the gafJ/. 
Unable to resist the dcqnedations cjf the Bhutanese, 


' I*or the history ol Mutjlial relations willi tin* Koch an<l 
Ahoni Kiiii^doins, see Sir J. N. Sarkar, Hhiory of Auratif^zib, 
Vol. Ill, anti S. N. Bhattaeharyya, History of Mughal Norlli- 
Easicru Fionlicr Policy. 



ihis ofliccr, Nazir Deo Khaocndra Narayaii, applied 
It)]’ proieciion lo Warren Hastings through Charles 
Murling, Collec tor oh the adjoining British district ol 
Kangpin. A iieaty ^^'as roneliided on April 5 , 1773 , 
In which the Kast India Company undertook to pro- 
iKi the Kaja against his enemies in lieu of an annual 
iiihiiie amouming to half the total revenues of the 
Slate. T he Raja naturall) acknowledged the suzeraint) 
oi the (-ompain and even agreed that his principalit) 
iiiiglu, il iiecessai'\, he annexed to the province ol 
liengal alter thi‘ expulsion of the Bhutanese and the 
lestoraiion of peace. A British fc^rce under Captain 
[ones exj)elled the Bhutanese from Cooch Behar and 
e\en j)enetrated into their hills. In 1771 the Compan) 
(OIKhided a treat\ with Bhutan. The captive Raja of 
C ooch Behar was released. Instead of being annexed 
to Ikngal. Cooch' Behar remained a tributary State. 
The annual tribute amounted to Rs. () 7 , 700 - 14-5 in 
I lie Company's ciirrencv. There were further troubles 
in Cooch Behar—internal as well as external ; but 
( oocli Behar did not exercise much influence on 
Hiiiish frontic'r [)olic\ aftcT 1774 . So we shall exclude 
ihis j)ett\ State from our survev.^ 


' I'or llie liision of liritisli relations with Cooeh liehar see 
III' followin.i* : 

Comh liciuir Select Rccoid.s, 1788. 

I’einhertoii, Rcpo)i ou Bhutan, 1839. 

S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Languafies, Vol. 1, Bengali 
l.ctlers. 

( ooili Bcliai Select Retards, 2 vols., 1882. 
tioveniniejit of lienga]—Selections from Records, No. '5. 
Caliea I)as Dutt, Cooch Behar State and its Land Revenue 
Settlement, 1903. 
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On ilu* fast of Cooch Bdiar lies ihc (listrict ol 
(inalj)ara. which is now a pail of tlic j)n)vincc oi 
.\.ssain : liiii in thi* eighteenth ceniun it was included 
within the Mughal Sitba of Bengal. So in ITlif) ii 
l)eranie subject to the Diwani jurisdit lion of the 
C]onij)an\'. Altenvards tlu* pcrinancntly settled por 
lions ol the district were jilaeed under the adniinistra 
tiM- jurisdiction of the district ol Rangj)ur (in Bengal): 
these tvere iraiislerred to Assam in 182 b on tlu 
(ondusion of the First Anglo-Burmese War. 

After 17 ().') Goalpara town eontiniied to be an 
inijMirtant frontier outpost, protecting the boundar\ 
between Bengal and the Ahoni Kingdom. A (on 
sidcrabli' trade teas earned on Irom Goalpara, and 
Irom jogighojia on the ojijiosite bank ol the Brahma 
putra. bei\veen some Kuropean merchants and tlu 
A.ssamese. Bdoie the battle ol FMassey ( 17 .’i 7 ) a FrcMidi 
men ham named Jean Ikiptist GheNalicr had estab 
lished a factor} at (uialpara. Ol the iMiropean 
nuTthants tvho carried on commercial intercourse with 
.\ssam during the period following the liattle ol 
PlasscN. ue bnd fiecjuent references to Baillie' anci 
kaush, who tvent there probabh soon after the gram 
ol Dnvfmi. Raush was [mobably a CTerman or a Dane 
After his death the Calcutta Gazette described him a- 
an ex-olficer of Frederick the (ireal’s army. In 17 bS 
he obtained the lease of the salt trade at (ioalj)ara 
Ciradually he secured something like a monopoly o! 
the trade lietw’ecn North Bengal and Assam. Hi*’ 

' A liber, Rb'<’ and of Ihc British Bon'cr in Indio. 

Vol. ir, p. 53. 
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iiiciliods wcic liiofi-handc’d. Claptain W'clsli wiou* lo 
J.ord Onnwallis on K('l)riiar\ 21, 179.S. “Mr. Raiisli 
hchi” tlic j)rin(ipal nicrchaiu at Cioalpara, (altered 
into an agreement witli tlu* Uariias' to iurnish them 
ivith ivhaleNcr ([iiantit\ ol salt tlie\ might re(|iiir(\ and 
ni return for it almost the whole trade of .\ssam (ante 
ilnough their hands to him. ivhieh was in lact (aijo\ing 
an e\(lusi\e prixik.’ge. This monopoh, injinious to 
the Raja (ol Assam), ])iejudi( ial to trade and oppressise 
to the inhabitants, must . . . lie aliolished’Raush 
maintained a delaclniKaU ol sepoNs and e\en intei- 
leied in jjolitiral troubles within the Ahom Kingdom. 
Ilis paitnet was Robeit l>r\di(‘. an indigo merrhant 
ol Rangpur. who obtained a jKrmit to trade in Assam 
in 1790. In the same \ear another merchant named 
I homas (iotton was la\oured with the same ton- 
(ession. The -peojih' ol (ioalpaia ha\(‘ jiiobabh 
lorgotten all about these* jiowerlul merdiants ivhom 
the political troubles ol tiu'ir age (ompelled to 
emploN foice loi conimercial jiurposes ; but a “jiile ol 
masoniA. the si/e ol a small (oitage. whidi cewers the 
rcniains ol Raush's two inlant children, stands on the 
dde ol a low hill o\erIooking the river"’. 

On the east of Goalpara. sejiarated from it b\ the 
ii\et Manas. la\ the Kingdom ol the Ahoms. It 
roughl\ (o\ered what is noir known as the Rrahma- 

M)rruvif, ol lilt- \lioin Kin.i; al llie Kaiular diokcy (or oul- 
That chokrv ln\ in villa;;o ITadira on ilu* llralnnainitra, 
oppo^ito ('loalpara. 

“Imperial ReronI I)e]>artnu*nl, I’olilu-al Consnllalion''.' Man'll 
II, 17<I3, N.). 13. 

" hnpoiiil ('.aicttcci of India, \’ol. XII, p. 27S. 
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])U(rii' \'allc>, one ol' the three principal natunH di\i- 
sions ol the jmnim e of Assam. I’his Valle) is a large 
alluvial plain, about 1.50 miles in length and 50 miles 
in huadth. It is slim in bv hills on every side except 
the west. On the noith it is bounded by the eastern 
section of the great Himalavan Range, the frontier 
tribes from west to east being the Bhuiias-, tlu' i\kas", 
the Dallas', the Miris’, the AboiV’ atid the \Iishmis\ 
On the east it is bounded by the mountains inhabited 
bv the khamtis". the Singphos and the Nagas. On the 
south-east lies the .Manipur State. To the east of the 
Mishini Hills, the Patkai Hills, the Naga Hills and 
the Manipur State lies Ruima. On the south the 
Brahmaputia Valley is bounded by the so-tailed Assam 
Range, of which the (iaro Hills form the western 

* Sonu- iiilere.stini^ fai’K and sj)c<.’ul.'ili()n>i nltonl ilir sDiin t* 
and lourNi' llu Hrahina])utra will be fcmiul in W’d^oii, IhKit- 
incuK^ lllusiralivc oj the Itiiiinesc ll'tir. .\])i)endi\ No !-ll. 

* The Hhulias live nol only in Hlintan Inn also in Towan.i;, 
a ])ro\inee subjeel lo Lhasa 

■' Till- hilL inhabited b\ the .Vkas bv to the north ol the 
Darran.y district in .Vssain, between tbe Hhansin and l)ikrai 
rivers 

' The hills inhabiteil In the iJa.tkis he to the north ol the 
Darrani; and Sibsa,nar districts in .Vssain, bi tween the Ilharebi 
and Ranita rivers. 

The hills inhabited In the Min’s he to the north of DiTirii- 
,ijarh and are intersected by the river Snbansiri 

“ The hills inhabited by the Abors lie to the north t»l the 
Lakhiinpur district in Assam, between the Sioin ruer on the west 
and the Dihan^ river on the east. 

■ The hills inhabited by the Mishniis lie to the north-east ol 
the Lakhiinpur district in .Vssain, These hills sweej) round the 
head of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

* The> controlled the Sadiya rejjion 
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c\ircniii\. and the Barail Range, merging into the 
Burmese mountain system, forms the eastern extremity. 
The Mikir Hills, projecting nortliward from the Assam 
Range, almo.st reach the southern bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra and disturb the unilorm Ineadth of the Valles, 
rile Brahmaputra Hows througli the centre of the 
plain and is bounded on either side by stretches of 
marsh) land (osered with thick grass jungle. 

()\er this magnificent \alley the Ahoms began to 
rsiablish theii control in the thirteenth century, and 
it inained in jxissession till the Burmese conquest in 
I he second decade of the nineteenth centurv. The 

j 

historical esolution of ‘the sleep) hollow ol the 
Biahinapuira V^alles' has been clc.‘scribed by Sir Edward 
I-ait 111 the follow ing words: “ I he soil of the Bralnna- 
pmra valle) is fertile, but its climate is damp and 
u laxing. so that while the jieople enjo) great material 
piosjM'iit). there is a strong tendency tenvards plnsical 
and moral deterioration. .An) race that had been 
long resident there, though lising in the scale of civili- 
^aiion :ind gaining prohciencA in the arts of pc:ace, 
'\<)uld graclualK bexome soft and luxurious and so. 
»h(*i a timc‘, would no longer be able to defend itself 
igainst the incursions of the hardier tiibes behind 
Iwni . . . 1 he histoi) of the .\homs shows how a 

'’ia\(' and \igorous face inav deca\ in the sleepy hollow 
I the Brahmaputra \alle) . . 

rhc‘ Ahoms were an ollshooi of the great 'Fai or 
hail race which occupied a \ast tract of South-East 
^sia. from the border of Assam to the interior of 


Of }). 
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(lllin;;, 1 he ston of the Alioni coikjucsi * of the 
Brahiiiapiitni WiIUa is extrenieh ohsciiie. f)iii there is 
IK) (fonl)t that Suk.ipiia (IU28-12h(S) was the founder 
of the Ahoiii Kinj;>floiii in Assam. Wv need nor 
summarise the known facts le^arding tlie c'arK Ahom 
lvin«s inul their loni» stru”;i»le with the Muslim 
iinacfeis fiom Beni>ai. I fie Kinj[>don. was eousoii 
dated ancf stren”tfic'necf l)\ (Tadadhai Sin«h nhSl - 
ffilKi), who finallx con(|uerc:cf (iauhati from tlic 
Mu^hals. and steads progress continued clurinu; th< 
rei«n of his son and successor. Riicfra Sin£»h (IhlHi- 
17J1V rndei his successors Si!) Sini^h (171 f 174f) 
Pramatta Sin”!) -J7n—177)1) and Rajeswai Sins>h 
(I7')l—17h!))—the warlike* spirit of the* Ahoms 
”iaduall\ exaporated : rc'lit^ion and lu\tn\ took the 
place* of militars ardour. The \italit\ of tin* /Vhoni 
Kingdom apprexia!)l\ deelinc*d efurinj:' the* rc‘i”jii ol 
Lakshmi Sirmh (17r)9 1780). who ascc*ndc*d the* throne 

at the* ai»e of .5.‘f and left the* manat>eme*nt of affairs in 
the liands of the Ba) Barua, one of his j)rincipa! 
ministers. 

It was dinint> the reimi of fiis son and sueeessoi 
(iaurinath Singh (1780 1794). that the* British (io\ 

eminent for the first time inleilc*rc*c! in the affairs ol 
the Ahom Kingdom. When political intercoursr 
began between the two neighbouring (io\c*rnmeniv 
the affairs of Assam were a m\stc*i\ to the Brilisli 
authoriiic's. Lord (iOrnwallis obserxed in 1792, “Hox 
exer extraoiclinary it may appc:ar to people in Kuropr 
xve are under the netessit) of admitting that, owiiu 
to the unremitting jealousy which the chiefs ol 
cxnintries have hitherto shoxvn e)f the English, xve know 
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iiiou* of tlu' inicrior pniis of Nepal aiul Assam 
than nl' the interim parts ol dhina”. Tlu' earliest 
skeldi ol the «eot>raph\ of Assam was (onijjilecl In 
|ohn IVtei W'acle'. who .went to the lirahma]:mtra 
\ alle\ in 17112 as Assistant Siirs’eon to (laptain Welsh's 
(letadiment, and Biuhanan Hamilton j)iil)lish('(l the 
lesnlts ol his siir\e\~ in 1809. The piospett ol tiade 
with Assam was natmalK alliirin<> to a mereantile 
(lotnpati\ tvhidi was just heeomino a political power, 
.itid e\en the (loiirt ol Diiectois took ati a(ti\e ititerest 
m this snl)j(’(t. Iti a letter written in March. 1787. 
the Diiectors invited the* attc'tition of the* (io\ernmc*nt 
ol Ik'n,i;al ‘to the* tiade with \ssam in salt, and the 
ad\atita«eons returns that mi”ht lie made iti i»old dust 

o on 

and other articles, as otij’inalh sii<*”estecl in a letter 
li<tm Ml. r>aillie in 177'r. I’he Diiectois also con- 
sicleic'd that htoacf c loth and other Kinopcan commo¬ 
dities mioht l)C‘ disj)osed ol to ihc' natives ol \ssam. 


' W'iMk-, I;/ .lictniiil of 1s\iiiii. in 17M4-1S<M) IMiU-tl 

ilemidlinr S.'irina, lt)27. 

Wade, (ico^rafihicaf SIccUli of i‘i)iii])ilfd in l7‘>fi-KS02 

I'.diled l)v S. K. Hlui\an, anti ]ml>lislied m 'I he Revu'ie. 

finlior, 192S !t)2t> 

Wad»‘ savn : “Tlu‘ kiiij^doiu of \ssaui is sinm Inindrfd iniK's 
ni an<l Innii sixl\ In in lii'fadtli . ii \ull lif 

willnii ;\ vfr\' iiiodrratL* ralculatioii U) I'oiisidfr ilu- surtavt' as 
'nnlaiiMiii; al)uul sivlv- llnmsand sijuaro iiiiU’s . . Tlif kiin;- 
"in Is sv'paraU'd llu‘ i^rcat sUvaiii of iIk- llraliinapiiira inio 
'line t;rand divisions lalU-d I’llarkol or rilariiar, I'akliinkol or 
Ikakhiiiiiar and the Majnli or yreaC i>^land. 'riu- lirst di-nolfs 
Ih provimis iviiii.; on llir norlhsidc' of Jtralnua])ulra, tlu- sci'ond 
liosr on llu' sontli. 'I'lif Majnli is a lari^^c island in lliv niid<llr.” 

"u7>//i)n ol hsaiii. .\ scnii-conteiniiorarv ai’vounl ot 

\ssain is availalilv in Rohinsou’s /Icm M'/»//'ar li((»Mn/ »•/ 
puldislied in 1S41. 
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who wvYc rcj)rcsciuccl as carryinj^ on considcrahh' 
nafl'K wiili the eoldci countrics. situated to the nonh- 
easi, hoin whente letnrns in silk. )x*pjx*i . and sjx't ie. 
might he ol)taine(r'. 

Vlthouuh the Biitisli authorities iti Louflon as 
well as in Clahutia were anxious to extend theii trade 
to the Ihahmaputia \'alle\, and e\en to ‘the coldei 
(ountjies, situatetl to the nortli-east’ ol Assam, yet it 
\^ould 1)(‘ a mistake to think that Ihitish inter\eniion 
in the internal allairs ol the Ahom Kingdom was 
inspired soIeK, or e\eii j)rimarih. In the commercial 
motive, just as the treaty ol' I77.S with (loodi liehai 
and the expedition against the Bhutanese were tlx 
outcome of the natural British desire to keep the peatt 
on the north-eastein frontier of Bengal, so also the 
I’Xpedition of ("aptain Welsh was, fiom the British 
j)oint ol view, nothing more nor less than a jMessing 
j)olitical necessitN. 'J'owards the close ol the eighteenth 
centur) the Ahom Kingdom rcAcaled main symjitom" 
of disintegration. Lord Ciornwallis was anxious tn 
axoid ]x)litical and military tommitments, and he wa'- 
more than (Kcuj)ied with dangers in Sotithern liulia 
l)Ut he could not remain altogether indillerent to tlu 
growing (haos in a neighhouring State, which wa'' 
separated from British territoi ies hy a small rixer onh. 
and connected with Bengal by commeice, religion an<l 
tradition. I'lms British intervention in Asstiin began 
as an attempted solution of an urgent and dillKuli 
fronti(‘i' j)roblem. 


* .XubtT, Rise ami Pinf^iew of Ihe liriti'sh I’meci in Imihf- 
Vol. ir, p. 53, 
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riic \iialii) ol i1k* Ahoni Kingdom was sapjx'd I)n 
iiiaiiN farlors. political, physical and irligions. The 
.idministiati\c' organis;ilion' ol ilu^ State was cpiitc 
iiKompatihlc* with stal)ilit\.and strength. The climate 
ol ihc‘ ,slec‘j)\ hollow- o| the lhahmapuira \'alle\' was 
imla\oinal)le lo the growth ol a healthy and enter- 
j)iising race. Rt‘liginns dissensi()n^ absorbed the* atten¬ 
tion ol the people and led to bloodshed tvhieh might 
ha\e been ieser\ed lor a better cause-. 

“ I he lot 111 ol go\ernmc:ni'’, a** Captain Welsh said 
in a lejxirt- submitted to the (io\ernmeni of Bengal 
111 1791. “ivas monarchical and aristocratical. " i'he 
monarc'ln ' was the monopoly ol- the descendants ol' 
Sukapha, the loimder oi the Vhom Kingdom. It was 
‘])arth hereditary and partly eletti\e’. Brothers some- 

' I'or «ic-;n iplu)ii ul ilu- Mioiii -.U iii of .iiliinnisivaiion 
111- f»)llowiii!.; : 

S K. .llioiiiiir Pin. 

S K. liliiiMiii, 'J'ini_^/iliuni;ui liiiianii, I<!n.i.;lisli 'l'r;in-l<iHoii. 
Introdiution ;m»l (Glossary ot Wrnacvilav Terms. 

Uoliin.son, .1 Pcsciipiivc Accoiiiil of Is.siini. 

(Jail, of I.N.sdi;;, CluipUT IX. 

loumal of the f\i\'>caich Socictv, \'ol. l.\, Nos i- 2 , 

piv 31-40. 

■ 1'. C., I't4iruar\ 24, 1704, No. 13\. 

’ The- Kinijs were j^enerally known 1)> the title t)t Svoi inidcva 
il.oril of Heaven), wliieli Captain Welsh eorniplcd into ‘Snrjiey 
Iieo' <ir ‘vSnri^eo Deo'. -It was an al>l)re\ialion oi .S'i’rtrijd-.Vijjaytiua- 
Pi'i'a, “the i)roiieiiit{)r of the .\lioin royal family, wlio wa.s Ixirn 
'I Iiidra, thvou,i,di a mortal mother. The title is also aitrilmted 
the laet that the first princes Khnnlun.u ami Khnnlai, .liraml- 
^otis ,,f indra, came down from heaven to rule this earth in 568 
'‘•Ir This hea\'en of the .\homs is probably China . . . Snargadeo 
a title of lirahmanical oriijin, the .Mioin equivalent bein.e 
Ibaopha, cfiao, a jjfod or kinj; and piia, heaven." (S. R. lllnnan, 
'ifiiilihunfr'ici liuiatiji, h'njilish Translation, pp. 244-2451 
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limes look jDi'cedeiue o\cr sfuis : “lire aiisionan 
c‘\ci(is(‘(l a lafiliicle ol elation amoiij» the nearest rela¬ 
tions ol lire late inonardi. with soin(‘ attention to the 
(laims ol neai(‘] (onsanuninit>. hut nioK' to those ol 
j)eison.il merits'. As the hist e\e(nti\e ollirfr the 
Kins; ])resicl(‘(l o\ei evers (le])aitment ol State, hut his 
powers w’eie se\eiel\ restiiited l)\ the pri\ile|i;es ol the 
ihrei' (iofiains. In disti ihutinj; titles and olliees he 
h.id to ad without the (fineinleiue. hut not without 
the (ounsel' ol these leaders of the aiistoerae\. He 
w.is not the (WMier ol the soil : he could oiiK alienate 
those lands foi the les;al tenure ol Avhith the otdipii'i 
had no d(H umentai \ e\iden(e. All uik ultixated lands. 
ho^ve^c‘l. weie entiieh at his disposal. He could not 
make peace and war without the tomuireiKe ol the 
aristociacN. He treated with loreis;n Powers lhrouj>h 
his own amhassadors and in his own name, hut with 
the pie\ious (oncuiTence ol' the arisiocracN. His person 
was sat red. In jiassinj; a sentente ol death his oidti 

alone tould sanction a ioim h\ which the (riminal's 

/ 

hlood mis>ht he shed.' 

1 lu‘ three (iohahis leleried to aho\e were tin 

' Ca])Uiiii Wel^Ii sa\s Uiai llie Kinu ‘ixissc.ssi-d ii<» ijowtr ovi-i 
llu' li\fs and property of liis snlijeel^’. Tliis stateim-nl is not oiiIn 
iiiroiisislenl with lii.s i)eculiaT i)rivile.i>e of shedding ilu* tTiniinal’^ 
hlood, hui also in>])rol)uble in ‘ itself. 

The sheddinji of hlood seems to have been re^^ardeil by tin 
.\homs as a sjiecial symbol of authorit 3 ’. ‘‘Jlefore the rei.i:n <'l 
Uudra .Sins'll, it had been the eustoin for the new kiii.u, befoi' 
enltrins.- the Sin}^ari}i]iar, to kill a man with his aneestral swori', 
but that monareh cau.sed a IniffaK) to be substituted, and tin 
example thus .set wa.s followed by all his suceessors”. ((hiib 
of Assam, p. 232). 
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Hat (lOhain, the iUirha (iohaitt and tin* Bar/atha 
(Uiham. To tlu'in was aj)|>li(’d tlu* dignified title oi 
Danoatia. 1 hese ilnee oHices \\ere tlte nionopoh ol 
hxe (Ians descended from the associates of Sukaphad 
I lie three (io/iaiiis were ‘jHimancnt and herediiarx 
lomic illors of State, little inlet ior to the monarch in 
lank*. In case ol delincjncMu \. howcAC'r. the King 
lonid remove a ('iO/iaiii Irom his ollicc* with tlte con- 
imrencc of the othei two. riu' (tohaitis were entitled 
on all iiiijtortani occ.isioiis to ollei theii counsel to the 
King, and it is said that ihev could c‘\en depose a King 
on the ground of incajtacitv or delinc]nencv. To each 
ol them the King assigned territories, in vs hie h tliev 
r\eicisc*d most of the rights of independeitt sovereigntv. 
In the e vent of war thev siijtplit'd soldiers to the King's 
ninv. rhev also contrihiited lahoincrs for the con- 
siiuclion of jtnhlic works. I’hev j'aid no levennc* to 
die royal treastirv. although thc'v somi'times siipjdied 
Mime ‘trifling articles’ to the King’s stores. Within 
[dieii leiritories thev could inllict the sentence of 
de.iih. hut thev were not authori/ed to sanction a form 
o! execution which involved the’ shedding ol the 
‘Mininal’s blood. 


‘ “r>v rijLihl of joint eoiuiucsl tlit* cujovnieiu of llu* ‘•oil 
' in ihi' IciuUt .Sukajiha, and his eonnnandL'rs and eainp- 
ll'-wers who liad shared with him the fatigues of the ad\en- 
muiis march. All subsequent a])i>oiiitinenls in the .Vhoin adini- 
li-'lration were made »)n this understandin>; Sukajdia’s tle-'Cen- 
!ains enjoyed a hereditary title to the thnme, those of his 
'ainnanders and camp-followers to the princii)al othees of the 
'i'tc; and this principle was followed throughout llie entire 
jeriod of .Mioni rule in .'\ssum.” (S. K. lihuvan, 

^iiranji, Knqlish Translation, Introduction, ]>. xviii). 
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In oaih liiiu’s tlu- Hat (rohain Avas coAieinrd 
})rin(:ij)alK Avitli liiilitai) alfairs. IVadilionally his 
political juvis(li(lion extended over the area from the 
south ol the Dikhu ri\er to Koliabar. I'he aiithorit\ 
of the Ihirhd (ioluun, A\ho uas (on\entionally rt'garded 
as ih(' s('niorni()st o! the Daii^^arias, extended Iroin the 
jiorth of tile Dikhii ri\er to Sadi\a. I lie olliec ol the 
liarfmhd (io/intn Avas (leaied probabb in tlie (’ailA 
part ol the sixteenth ((.‘iituiA. A member ol tlu' 
Bn )lamib (ontrolled the relations with the hill 
tribes, like the Na^as. the Kadiaris .ind the Mikiis 
As a matter of lact. the deleiKe of the Irontiers. A\hi(li 
were always exposed to the raids ot the neighbouring 
hill trilres. A\as in [mu tice left to \arious olikeis 
(Sadiya-Khown (iohaiii, (iohniii, Soldi 

(lohnni, Jd^u^iydlid i)ohdn\, KdjdHuuthlud (johniii) uli" 
were ahvays selected irom the families of the' tine 
chiel (U)Iidin.s. 

J he extension ot Ahom territoiA necessitated tlu 
appointment of neA\ ollicers Avith exiensiAe poAvers 
Of these, tAvo imjroriant ministers deseiAe special 
metrtion: the Bo) Bnma aird the Bd) Phukan. Idreii 
offices AvcTe not hereditary: the\ Avere chosen frotii 
four families' descended from the associates < 
SukapJra. rhey nright be dismissed by the King widi 
the eoneurrciiee of the (rohnins. “lire Bar Bar an 
received the revenues of, arrd administei'ed justice in- 
those portions of the upper provinces IVonr Sadiya 'n 


' ('»ait (Hislory oj Assam, p. 233; says lliat llie> could 
cho.sen from ‘twelve specified fnmilics’. We tollow the rep ' 
prepared by Captain Widsh. 
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Kolial)ar which .Ia\ outside the jurisdiction ol the 
(iohaius. and was also, usualh. the (oiiunander of tlie 
loHcs/'' He was not.c()inj)eleui to ]xtss the sententc 
of dcatli on an\ triniinal.- Ihe oMue ol the Ihn 
I'^hiihaii A\as (onsidered of hij>her importance tlian that 
of tile Htn Bntua. I'he lerriton under his control 
extended fioni Ivoliahai to (ioalpara, and lie had his 
head'(|uarteis at (iauliati. His pri\ileges were similai 
to those of the Boi lidtua, hut owing to the distance 
of his pioxincc from the (a])ital.' he was .tuthorised to 
inflict the senicjice ol diath l)\ diotMiing. Aj)jx‘als 
Item his judidal decisions were scareel\ practicable' 
.tnd weie c;nl\ made on \c‘r\ important occasions. 

I’liere Aveie six \assal (chiefs—the Rajas ot 
nanang. Dimaiua, Rani, bat dual. Xaucluar and 
fkliola. riie) enjou'd complete autononu in their 
internal aciministiation. f'fu‘\ collected the re\eniies 
and administeied justice in their own territories, riu' 
King's control oxer them was not jneciseh defined. 


' t'.iiii, llisloiy of -l.'.srtj;;, p. 233. 

■ “Tilt* Il.'irlt.'iriiii . . . I’oiilil not aft iiulfpi-inlenlly of tlit tliree 
e.uliainN, .\nv uiaiU*r plafcil liffow the kinv: by ilif liarbarua 

"01,1(1 bi' foii'.iilcml in tlif ])rfsenfe of llu* ihrtf CJoliaiiis.” 

(S. K. Hlnixaii. Tiinykluitiyiii Umanji, blin^lisb Translation, Intro- 
'iiiftion, p. .\.K\’iii). 

' Snkaplia built a fit_\ at Cliaraidco. jSiulan.nplia (1397-1407) 
I'liili a town at Dliola, ))iit aflorwanls made bis fa])ital at Cbaruu>a 
near tlic Diliini; ri\fr. v^uliun.^iniin,!.; (I4t>7-I539) inadt* his rapilal 
■'1 Hakata on tilt* Diliin.u. Siiklfinnunji (1539-lvs52) transferred bis 
‘'ipitid to Clarb.naon, on the Dikhu river, in the Sibsavjar dislrift. 
f'or a descrijAion of (birhi;aon at the lime of Alir Junila’s invasion 
(1062), see (Jail, Ili.\loiy of .l.s.saw;. j)]). 141-142. (Jadadhar Sini^li 


"lade his eaiiital at Itarkola. 
Kani^jiiir, close to Sib.sa.trar. 


Uudra Siii.nh built a city of bricks at 
Jorhat rose to importance durint; 


die rei.i»ns of Claurinath Sinsh and Kauialeswar Sintfh (1795-1810), 


9 
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I’lic) had to atUMid j)crs()nall\ on tlic Kinji> AvitM their 
|)ies(iil)C‘(l coniinj»eni of men Avhen (ailed upon to do 
so. All (j| tltem. except the Raja of Rani, had to ))a\i 
an annual irihute to the Royal treasury. I’hc King 
(ould dismiss ain Raja and ajipoim his brother or .son 
to fill up the \a(an(\. Jt is doubtful whether he had 
the legal right to put a Raja to death. Some local 
goxernors. siu h as the Sndiya-Khonui (lohnin (who was 
in (harge (jj the imjxntant frontier ])ost ol Sadiya). the 
M(i)(uigi-Kh(ra'a (fohaiii (who goxerned the Naga ttari- 
toiies Avesi ol the n\(‘r Dhansiri), the Raja of Saring 
and the Raja ol J ipam (who goxerned the tract round 
Jaipur on the ii.ght bank of the Ruri Dihing) enjoxed 
poxvers almost analogous to those ol the six xassal 
(’hiefs. 

Idle armx ol the Ahom Kingdom xvas a looselx 
organised militia (omposed of palks or loot soldiers. 
Kxery male between the ages of 15 and 50 xvas a Imili, 
and xvas under the obligiition of rendering .serxice to 
the State. J hree formed a go/. In time ol 

])ea(e exerx go/ had to send one /;«//( to be employed 
on public works. In time of xvar txvo. or exen three, 
might be retjuisitioned from eacli go/ lor mili' 
tarx service, rxventx /jaihs xvere commanded by a 
Hold, one hundred bx a Saihia, one thousiind bv a 
Hazarika, three thou.sand by a Rajkhoxva' and six 
ilioiisand by a Phukan. The Phukans, the liajkhowas 
and the Hazfuikas xvere nominated by the King with 
the advice and concurrence of the principal Gohuins. 

' “The RajklujWt'is attend the court of justice, and ar* 
cnii)loyed as umpires to settle disputes, and to superintend aii> 
public work for the King.” (Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Ilf, p. 6141 
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I he Boras and the Saikias were a|)])ointed by (he 
Blnfharis and the Rajhhoxvas. The jmihs inighl demand 
ihe dismissal ol an) Bora or Saikia and the appoiiiL- 
nent of their own nominees.. 1 he Na\y consisted of 
boats concentrated mainh at Rangpur. where the 
Kkvard was called Barnaosal. There were smallei 
\aosals at (iarhgaon. Majuli, Dergaon and jaijnir. An 
(hter in j hars>(‘ of boatmen \\as (ailed Naohaicha 
I'finkan. 

d'here was no regnlai , well-delined code of laws : 
)iil. except in cases of individual idiosyntracies. the 
.ulininistration of justice was probabh ‘speeds, efficient 
ind im))arLiar. The three (iokaiiLs, the Bar Barua and 
ihe Ba) PJmka)i exercised juditial authority srithin 
ir respedise j)ro\inces, sometimes j)ersonalh, 
'-;enerally through subordinates. Against tlie decisions 
i)| (he Bar Batua and the Bar Phukan appeals could 
e made to the King. J'hese appeals were generalh 
decided on his behalf by die XyayasofUia Phukan, svho 
mas be roughh described as the C’hief justice of the 
Kiiigdorn. 


There svere numerous officers ; some of them were* 
uiirusted with curious duties. Tor instance, we may 
mention the Barua (the head of a de})artmeni which 
"as not in charge of a Phukan, or the second officer of 
a flepartment contiVilled by a PJuikan), the Barchetiu 
iilie (jfiiccr in chaise of some Thetias or Ahoms of high 
''<Kiai standing), the Bartamuli (the head of the atten¬ 
dants appointed to siipervi.se the supply of betel-nuts), 
die Bartekela (the head of the emissiirics of the King 
and his officers), the Baruk (courtier), the Bhandari 
(store-keeper), the Bhitarual Phukan (the commander 
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fj{ (he household troops), the liinn-juKham (die hea(' 
ol die superior attendants), the ('.holadhata Vlmkaa 
(the ollieer in tliarge of die Ro\al cloaks), the (iho}(i 
Hama (die oflicer in (har«e (if the Ro\al siahles), tlu 
Hahial Hama (lorest ollieer), tlu* Hali-Hama (the ollitei 
in (har”’e ol tlie Ro\al elephants), the jalhluni Phnhaii 
(die efiitev in diaige ol men ivorkitii* with Ro\al net' 
lot c:itihin« lish, deer, birds, etc.), die Kahali (clerk), 
the Kafahi (RoNal en\o\), the Majnida) Hama (Kin*;'^ 
piivate st‘cret:n\), the Pani-PInikaa (oHicca in chari*i 
ol the' northern part ol Kainruj)). the Phul-Ba) U(\ 
(ollieer in (htirge ol the Roxal lloxxc i gardens), and tlu 
raaiiih Pliukaii (ollieer in chtirgc' ol' the Roxal park'- 
or ore htirds). 

Such A constitution—il it elevenes that tianu- 
hased on hall-ldrgotten irihtil customs. unaltciTd h\ 
tlte prc.gre.ss of time and the accumulation ol e\ 
perieruc (e\(e}n in the cication ol new olliccs and new 
prixileges). could not stand the strain iiujiosed upon ii 
by the growth of Burmese power in the east and o> 
British power in the xvcsi. Tlic' inherent weakness oi 
the political and military systems, the- illogical dixisioii 
ol authority and the total absence of achninistratixi 
and militarx eflicicncy. could be jiartiallx coiinteracte:! 
by the personality of strong rulers like Praiaj) Singh 
(iadadhar Singh and Rudra Singh, but neithu 
I.akshnii Singh nor Ciauritiath Singh could control 
(heir cjxer-niighiy subjects. 

Sir Edward (iait thinks that the rapid progress ol 
Hinduism xvas rc'.sponsible for the deterioiation pf dw 
physical and mental strength of the Ahom race. Wht o 
they ‘took Hindu jiriests, and abatidoned the free iis' 
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ol meat and stvono drinks', thc\ lost their ‘pride of 
i.Ki- and martial sjjirit’, and ‘witli a U‘ss nourishing 
diet, tlK'ir ph)si(jiie alsf) iindeiwcnt a change for the 
\sorse’'. rhis \iew has been edioed in the Inif)erial 
(uiirllrn of India': “rhe ehange (ol religion) was 
(li^a^lrous: it in\ol\ed the loss of the old martial spirit 
ami pride of lace with which the Ahoms had till then 
liecn animated : their patriotic feelings thenridorth 
hecmie more and more stihordinated to sectarian 
iiiimosiiies and inteinal dissensions and intrigues, and 
ilieir [)o\\i'r soon began to dc'cav.” 

rhe religious history o( the Ahoms presents se\eral 
leaturcvs of e\cej)iional interest, but iinlortunatcly the 
Mibject still awaits proper imestigation. Originalh 
the Ahoms were not mere Animists (jf the type 
idinarilv lound among the aboriginal itibc'*: thev 
iad a regulat pantheoii. ol tv hie h the leading memberi 
vviie in cotirse ol time identihed with Hindti gods and 
jg(aldesses. I'be growing inllueiue of Hinduism in 
\Iiom societN can be clearh traced in the sixteenth 
(iiiiiiry ; in the seventeenth centurv the old liibal 
leligion seems to have beeii almost completelv sidi 
iiierg(‘d beneath ilu‘ tide of Brahminical influence. 
Ibit it is the Siikta form ol Hinduism which enjoyed 
die patrojiage of the Ahom Kings, and the Saktas were 
'lot rct|uired to ‘abandon the free tise of meat and 
Minng diinks'. It seems, however, that X'aishnavism 
"as j>referred b\ the masses. If change of religion 
'lad any thing to do with phvsical deterioration, it is 

History ol Assam, p. 179. 

Vol. VI, ],p. 30-31. 
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\’aishna\iMii ratlicr than Saktaisin uhuh must* he lield 
lespensihle lor the fletiinc of ilie martial s[)irit of th( 
Ahoms'. But it is significant to note that, if Muslim 
testimoin is to Ik* helicNcd, tlie food and temper oi 
ilu‘ Ahoms sho^ved no \'aishiia\a influeme even in tin 
sexiMiteenth (entur\. 1 he author of l*adishalniani(\ 
says that tiie\ ate ‘e\erv land and water animal* 
B\en at tlie time ol Mi) Jumla's iuxasion the\ ate all 
kinds of flesh, extept human, ivhether of dead or ol 
killed animals. I he Aldnigliiunnu praises the Ahoiii 
for their (onra«e. strength and powei of enduranct 
and lefeis to their ‘lerocifius manners and hrut.i 




tern pel 

\'aishna\ism was jneadied in Assam in tin 
sixttrnth (entun h\ Sankar Del), a Ka\astha ol 
Baiadroha in Nowgong. Persecution compelled him 
to lease the Ahom Kingdom, hut he was welcomcjd h' 
the Koch King \ar \ara\an. in svhose territory In 
freeh preached his \ie\\s. After his death thi 
\'aishna\as of Assam formed dilfeient sects undo 
diflei'ent leadcas or (losains. Some of these (iosaui 
wei'e Brahmins and came to he known as Ihununm 
(io.sains. d'he non-Brahmin \"aishnavas followed tin 
leadership of Sankar Deb’s fa\ourite disciple, Madh: 
Deb, who ivas a Kayastha like his gmu. Madhal) 


‘ vSir lC«h\ar(l (Jiiil this \\lu;ii he explain.^ (ladadli'’ 

Sin};h’s persecution of the Vaishnavas in the folhiwiii.v; word" 
“Gadadliar Sin.uh . . . feared llie ])liysical deterioration tliat niicl" 
ensue if the jieople obeyed the injunctifm of the (losains ■■'I'l 
abstained from ealiniaf the llesh of cattle, suiue and fowls, 
from indul}j[inju[ in strong drinks.” {History of Assam, ]). lf>2 
^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bciitial, 1872, j). 55. 

’tiait, History of Assam, p. 139. 
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Deb’s folhnvcrs ^vere known as Mnhnf)iiiushia.s. A 
iliird seel, known as ilie Moamaiia sen. was loimcled 
l)v a Siidra of Upj)er .Assam. .Anirodli b\ name, who 
liarl (jiiaiielled Avitli Sankai Deli betori his own 
emergenee as an indej)endem religious leader. I he 
M(3amarias were ‘mainly [)eisons of hm social rank, 
siicii as Doms, Morans, Kadiaris, Haris and (ihutiyas. 
and as file) denied the* su})r('mai\ o( the Hrahmins, 
ilu v uere natiiralh the spec ial aNersion of-the ortho¬ 
dox Hindu hieiarchy’’. 

riiere is no doul)i that sedaiiaii animosities’ 
j)la\ed an important pan in weakening the .Aliom 
Kijigdom. Persecution ol th(‘ \'aishna\as began in the 
da\s of Sankar Del) and increased in intensity as their 
tenets gaiiuxl ground. Prataj) Singh (Ib()'bl(>41) 
j)ersi*cuted the Mahaljunishias and put sexeral of their 
(ioMtifi.s to death. - I’hc' same policx was continued b\ 
|a\adh\aj Singh (Ki hS-Jtih.^J). rda\adit\a (Ib70-lh7.i) 
showc'd some* ia\our to a descendant of Sankar Deb. 
but this departure from orihodow caused a political 
ic\oluti()n in which he lost his lile and his new spiri¬ 
tual prcxepioi was im])alc'd. Ciadaclhai Singh cruelb 
l)ersc‘cined the (U)Miins and iheii disciples. Sir Edward 
(iait sa\s. “It is impossible to justih. or palliate, the 
brutal severity of the measure's which he adopted with 
a Niew to o\crthroxv the \aishna\.t sects, bin there can 
be no doubt that the power of their priesthood was 
already becoming e\cessi\e; and the histors ol the* 
Mciamaria insurrection in later times shotvs that the 
inordinate growth of this power is not onh prejudicial 


’tlail, Hisloiy o) Assam, p. 58. 
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lo j)r()f»r(*s's. hut niav easily bctonic a veiy Ncrioiis 
uRiiaa* to tlu' salctx t)i csiahlislicd iusiitutions"'. 'I’hc* 
|)nscrution of tlu* \'aislina\as was tcinjjoiariU stopped 
diij’ing the ieii»n of Riidia Singh, hut Sih Singh, an 
!)rthod()\ Sakta. n.\i\ed the old polie\. “Hearing that 
the Sudra Mediants of the \’aishna\a j)ersuasion leluscd 
to worship Durga’’. Rani Phuleswaii. to whom Sih 
Singh had nansferred political power. ‘ ordc'ri'd the 
Mc:aniaria. and se\eial othei. (iosains to he hi ought lf> 


a .Sakta slnine where sadifices were* being ollered, and 
caused tlu* flisiingtiishing marks of tlu* Sakta sect to 
he smeared with the blood of the \i(tims upon their 
loieluads”-. 

It is against this background (d leligious strife. 

O IT iJ 

('Xtending o\er more* than two centuries, that the 
Moamaria insuriections should h(? analysefl. The 
insult ollered to the Moamaria (lOsain h\ Rani 
Phuleswari could not he forgotten or forgixen. I’he 
leign (d Rajeswar Singh was the lull before the storm, 
whieii hurst out in the reign ol Lakshmi Singh. Tlu 
arroganti* ol a jioweiful ollicial named Riitichandr.i 
Bar Paiua’ proxided the necessarx e.xcust* and the 
Mtjamarias ro.se in ojien rebellion. Idle Roxalisi 
troops (ould not supjiress them : Lakshmi Singh him 
.self hetame a pi isoner. A Moamaria leader named 
Ramakanta ascended the throne and issued coins in 
his own name in I7h9. But a surjirise attack by the 
Royalists oxerthrexv the usurper in April, 1770. 1 Ik 


’ History' of Assam, p. 164. 

* (Tait, History of Assam, j). 178. 

"Set* S. K. Bliuyaii, Tuufikhun^iia Itiiranii. r^ii^lisli Tran.''!-' 
lion, Introduction, pp. xxi-xxii. ' 
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Co.sain- as well as Raniakaiita and some of 
his f^,llo^\t*ls WL'Vv impaled. Most of those who escaped 
^\(‘re later on captured and killed.' Continued per- 
vctniion under (iaurinath Singh led to fresh risings 
111 17(S2 aiul I7S(). rile re\oh of l7tS2 ])ro\ed al)orti\e. 
hut the reliellioii wliidi began in 17S(> jia\ed the wa\ 
ini liritisli intervention in Assam. 

I'he weakiu'ss of the Ahoms towards the close of 
ilie eighteenth cent in v was. therefore, a slow Init 
Meadv process. The enervating dimate of the Brahnia- 
luuia \hilltv rmist have slowlv undermined the health 
and eiiiTgv ol this martial race. I he growing predi- 
littion for X'aishnav ism, with its inevitable elfect on 
nod and (ommon habits, strengtiiened the influence 
)l the climate. riu‘ loosely oiganised system of 
.alministration and the jiatent weakness of the militarv 
svstem, which had' stood the stray assaults of the 
Muslims, broke down under the stress of inteinal strife 
laiised by religious dissensions. The process of jihysi- 
eil decline was perlups completed bv the introduction 
ojiiuni in the leign of Lakshmi Singh. From 
biidianan Hamilton's memoir it ajipears that this 
eiieivating (hug- was Ireelv used bv the Assamese in 

iso.s. 

1 his rajiid geographical and historical survey ol 
dll' Brahmajmtra X'.'illev must be followed bv a brief 
I'nnint n| the otlu'r two natural divisions of Assam, 


I'or ilfijiils set- S. K. Hliuyim, ritufikliiiufi'ia hn)aiiji, 

I 'lilion, 1‘iinis 108-141). Tlic sii]>i)rcssiou of ihc reliellioii was tlqe 
jJ iril\ lo tile emer])ri-.e of Raji'iwar Sinxli's (lueeii Kura!i.icaiia\ani, 
of Raja Jai Siii.t^li ol IManipiir. She was kmiVvn as tlie 
’"i'll//a Ktuiati. 
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ilu* Surma \’al]c\, and tin* Assam Rangi* whidi 
srpaiaiL’s the* two \alli’\s. riic Surma X'allcy is a flat 
plain, .thout 125 mik's in length and (>() miles in 
hrc'adtii. The liM'i Surma rises on the southern slope'- 
ol the me)nntain ranges on the borders of the Nag.i 
Hills district and flows through the Manij^nr HilK 
ajid the (iachar and S\lhet distriets. The \"allev is 
bounded In hills on e\er\ side excejit the west. I'h; 
S\lhet district came nndc'r Biifish rule after the gram 
oi Dru'dni in I7()5. for. like* (ioalpara, it had bee 
included within the Mughal Suha of Bengal. It wa 
one ol the* most im])ortant re^enuc* distiicts of tin 
(lompain. 

On the c*ast ol Sdliet' lies Clachar, now* a Britisli 
district within the ])ro\incc* ol Assam, Avith an area el 
'k7()9 sejnare mile's.* On the north it is sc*j)aratc*d froii 
the* Nowgong district b\ the* Kapili and DoNang ii\eis 
On the east it is bounded In the Naga Hills and tlu 
State* ol Manij)nr ; on the* south b\ the laishai Hill 
and on the west l)\ the SNlhet district and the* |ainii:i 
Hills, riie j)lains intlnde*d Avithin (laehar form tin 
nppei ptirtion ol the Surma \'alle\ ; the hilh jiortioii, 
(arc'a 1,70b scjuare* miles) is a seetioti of the Assam 
Range which cliAicles the Surma X'allc'v from tin 

' “I'roin ilie ])L*rirKl of tlu* i-iirlit-si (.■staMisliuu nt oi Ur* Hriii'-I' 
atilliorilu's in u knowof tlie ronnirii\s l(» the t.i-i 

ward of Svlltel has been anionR our }^toRrn]»liu-al desiderata " 
I'isher, Memoir of Ihc Coiinti :cs On and S'cai llic I'la^leni i-}on!n''\ 
of Sylhcl. 

I'isher says that Caeliar “does not ineltide more than 
stjuare miles ol the ])lain eoimtrv : of the mountains no esin 
lion ean at present he formed.’' Cf. I’emherton, Kcpoit on 
I-'ronlicr of lirilisli Ituiia, ]>. 193. 
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H.v;iIinKij3iUra Valley. I’lie earliest capital of ilie 
Kacliaii Princes was Diniapur, now an important 
station on the Bengal and Assam Railway : but the 
lepcated invasions of the Ahom Kings comp'elled them 
to remo\e it to Maibang (in the North (’achar Hills) 
and then to Khaspur iti the plains (lu'ar Badarpiu. 
notv an im])ortant station on the Bengal and Assam 
Railway). At jneseitt the totvn of Sildiai is the 
adminisiratite centre ol the distiict. 

I'he Kaeharis ate identical with the Meches and 
closeh allied with the Roches. I'heir c'arlx bistort^ is 
still shrouded in obscuritv, but in the thirteenth 
(('ntur\ the Kachari Kingdom probabh extended 
along the south bank of the Brahmaputra, from the 
Dikhu in the c*ast to the* Kallang in the- wc:si. l lie 
iirsi contest between the Ahoms and the Kachaiis took 
place on the banks' ol the Dikhii in 1 190. In 15^0 
the Ahoms sackcxl Dimaj)ur. I he ruins of this town 
aie still in existence : the\ show that in the sixtc'enth 
centmy and j)robabl\ even earlier, the* Kaeharis had 
developed a civilization considerabh supetior to that 
ol the Ahoms. In 1700 Rudra Singh, one ol the most 
|)o\verful of the Ahom Kings, otcupic'd Maibaitg. In 
1705 the Kachari Prince liad to pav homage' in person 
lo Rajeswar Singh. Krisima C’handra, Raja of Clachar 
177‘MSI‘1), gave shelter to manv Moamaria and 
Ollier .Ahom rebels ; the result was a war between the 
^honis and the Kaeharis (I80.i-I805). which ended in 
die decisive defeat of the latter. Krishna (lhandra 

' Memoir of the iomiiiic'i On and Scai Uir Kastein 

lonlicr of Syllici nnitnins a l>rief skftrli i)!" history ol Carliar 
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coiu iliaial tlu* \ i( lorioiis Alioiii Kin» 1)\ scndini*’ ihc 

vT* d 4 » 

fUsioinaiA trihuiK of liorst's and clcphaiiis.' TIk' 
Kadiaii Piiiucs ndcd almost indfpfndt'nLl) oncm 
tlu‘ir jjriiK ipalil\. allli()iii»h, as U(’ ha\c seen, tlie\ were 
defeated on \ai ions (ucasions 1)\ ilie Ah('.m Kin^s and 
eoinpelled to recognise tlieir sn/eiaint\. 

Krishna (’.hand)a Avas ilie (nst Kadiari inler to be 
forinalh eon\erted to Hindnisni (I7^U)), alt!ioiij;h the 
sloAv proj’ress <;1 Hinduism amonj> the Kadiaris had 
prel)al)l\ be^ini before the* translei ol tlu- capita] te 
Klias])iir. Krishna Clhandra A\as ivto_i>nis(‘d as a 
Ksharri\a and allowed to claim descent from Bhima. 
one of the heroes of the Mdliahiunahi. From a memoir’ 
c‘om])iled by a British militar\ olficer at the time of tht 
First Anolo-Binmc\se War avc learn that Hinduism 


Avas the ‘prcAailinj^ religion’ in Cladiar durin«' the earh 
years of the nineteenth ccntuiA. .Apart from the thre( 
])rincipal castes—the Brahmins, the X’aidvas and thi 
Sudras- there Avere ‘xarioiis mixed castes, all ol Avhidi 
indiscriminately c.ngagc'd in agriculture'. Kali, Jagan 
nath and \ asiidc A Avere the j^rindpal deities Avorshipped 
by the ])eople. St) it is clear that both the Sakt.i 
and \'aishna\a forms of Hinduism Averc; ])reAaleni. 
The Muslims composed about onc-c]iiarter of tin 
population, but their social and economic position Avas 
not at all satisfactorx. “ Fhev are in a state of extrcnn 

' d 

abase'nient”, we arc told, “and appear scarcely scnsibli 
of anv distinction between their oAvn faith, and that 


‘ S. K. Hhiiyan, liumiiii, Tr^ln^lati«tll, 

pp. 142-145, 155-158, 170-170. 

* Fislier, Memoir of llic f'oiinlri(’i> on ami Scat lln' luish'"' 
l-ronlicr of Sylln'i. 
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nl ilu' HiiuUx'.s, ih;u which arisc's Ironi the* 

))(•!mission ro c'ai tht' flesh of (ows, and ihe rcsiriction 
upon dial ol s^\’inc. I lrcN haw no endowed relij^ioiis 
I^{al)lishnlenls, no inos(|nes, and no pnhlie places ol 
worship, (‘\eepl the Durgahs. oi lonihs, ol reputed 
saints." (Ihristianit) was unkiwwvn in (^achav. 

(«i(har attracted th(‘ notice of the East India 
('onij)any soon alter [Masses. In 17ti.S C'.aptain \'erelst 
leached (iachar cn mule to Manipur and waited at 
khasj)ur and [ainai>av lor about a \c'ar. Owing to the 
ilifliculiies ol the* ceuntrs he ceuld not continue his 
|oiiriU'\ to Manipui('aptain Pemberton obserxes, 
Eiom this period, until 1S()9, xve ha\e no trace' ol an> 
iinthei intercourse with this jiettx State' ^ Rut this 
statement is not true. In 179S Krishna Ohandra sent 
to Henry Lodge*, [ustice ol’ the Peace at Sylhet." 
Hc‘ xvas tlrixcn to the hills' bx an Iranian Muslim 
.Klxenturer named .\ga Muliammad Re/a. who gaxe 
‘>m that he xx.is tin* llith. Inifini, destined to deliver 
ladia Irom the* xoke ol llic' Ilritisli merchants. He xvas 
iptmed and si tu to Clalcutla bx some* sc'poxs, xvho had 
ten sent bx the British authorities in rc'Sj)onse to an 


'Krpoit on llic I'lonlin o! Hiili.^li hiiia, p. ISS. 

' S. Sfii, RreonU in Oiinilal X’ol I. lit'iinali 

It'Ut'r No. 05. 

''IMiv: ri'souvi't-. ol C iii'tuir wcri' \i^rv tutor. Xminlinij lo 
I Iht’s rsiimatf, tin.' ttotmlaiioii iliil iiol fxrfeil -10,000. lie says, 
is liille or no tlillerem’e in tlu* ai)])ear;nut* of llu- luits 
■‘•ijjiul Ji\ the tlil’fcrtnt riasse.s : (roin tin* Rajah to the nieaiu-sl 
• isant, they are ^inall, ineonvenieiil, aiul unsulistantial. The 
" ill Kissen Cluiiuler, after a visit to Caleutta in 1810, eoii'.trueteil 
I'lnliliiijj of Masonry. . . I'islier, .Mcnioir of the ('ouuliica 
" 'Old \'ray Uic ICastcni I'loulicr of Svihei. 
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appeal lioiii the* Raja. Shortly altcrwards sonic of 
these sepoNs were diseharoed from the serxice of the 
(lompanx. J hex went to ("aehar and ocrupied a part 
of the eoimtix. I’lie Raja apjicaled to the Magistrate 
nl Sx lhet. I hat ollieer sent some sepoxs, xvho sne- 
cceded in exjM'lling the adxentiircrs.' These eireum- 
stanees nafinallx made Krishna C^lhandra somew'hat 
dependent njion British support. He retjiiested the 
(ioxernoi-Cieneial ‘to jjroteet him xvlietiexer an enemx 
shall iiixade his territories, on condition of his paxing 
xvhatexei expense max he inenrrc'd on aeeoiint ol the 
force eniploxed lor his defence.’ llie reply xxas un- 
fax onralile; “To issue an order of that nature would 
he iiKcmsisteiit xxith the jnineijilcs xxhich irgulatc 
the conduct of the British (ioxernment.”“ Krishna 
Clhandra died in hSl.i and xxas succc*t:dc‘d hy his 
hi other (ioxinda (Ihandra, in xvhose reign the menate 
of Burrnc'se inxasion hrought (/achar under the jirotec- 
tion of the Bast India Companv. 

d'o the east of Ciachar lies the Slate of Manijiur 
a lertile' xallc'x (area fioO scjuarc miles) surroundexl h\ 

’ I*. C., A])nl 2(), Isll, No. 5<2. Sei- also I'isher, Mciiii ii <>/ 
llic ('onntrii\s On ami Scar Ihc Eastern Fronlic} of Sylhet. l-m 
ilaU', I'oinparc (lait, History of Assam, p. 3ti0. 

“P. C., Anuusl 3, ISOl, No. 9, 10; Novc*iul)Lr 30, 1«07, No 37 
December 2, 1807, No. 49; April 26, 1811, No. 53. 

Am)r(lin.i>: lo Pemberton (Repot t on the Kasictn Frontie> ci 
British India, j.p. 19-20), Manipur wfis railed “Kathe” b_\ tin 
Burmese, "iXb)};lie” by the jjcople of Caeliar, “Meklee” by tli‘ 
people of Assam, and “Cassay” by the Shans. 

* “The richness of the soil of the valley of .Xfanipur, main 
tested by the luxuriance of the ,e;rass with which it is over.e"n»v\'' 
and the abundant supply of water derivable from the stream^ 
J)y which it is traver.sed, leave no doubt of the productiveness 
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hills'. At the tinif of tlic First An«lo-Burmcso \Var 

O 

iMC wx'ic tliicc roads between Claehar and Manipur-. 
lu‘\ were', says an oIIk ial aeeount written b\ a 


ii)ilii.ar\ oiliter witli loeal experience, “more or less 
(lillieiili, but either of them mi»ht be easily defended 
h\ 2(J0 men. against an\ fotxe that (ould be sent 


igainst ilicm. Forts might l)e (onsiructed on eom- 
maiiding points, and passes in the hills might be 
o((ii))ied, down which stones, or rather rocks, might 
he rolled on an assailing enenn. I’he mountains oxer 
which the roads pass, are coxered with jungle ol grass 


si‘(ine''lcrf(l .sp()t . . nvruiniriit (iazeUe, l\l)ni.in 2(), 

iS2t) 

I'or IIk* miiR-nil .iiul .'.i^noullural rc'^oiint's, animals, iluuaU-, 
\A\. , of Munijnir, sei- lVnil)L‘rton, Repot I on ihc RiLsIeni Riontier 
't Uiilisli huiia, ]>]). 27-30. 

*“Tlit* am])liil]ii‘atrt' iinwliii'li tin.- town of AJanipiir is siiualeil, 
I tries from 10 to 12 miles in hreatUli from IC. to \V and 20 to 30 
miles in lens^tli from Is. to S.”— ('i,.vcnitin’til (iazrUc, I'eliniarx 20, 
S20. 


*“Tlie journes ilirouijh the hills from C'aehar to .Manijmr is 
le of ”ieat intere.si. The ])ath crosses fixe eoiisideruhle ratlines, 
■'xered with fore'll and separated from one anotlier h\ deej) 

1 '.ei vallexs, and thus possesses all the attractions which arc 
•nlerred hy stalely tiinher, luxuriant underijrowth of hamhoos, 
c])ers and .vjianl ferns, hoUl dills and rivers rushins^ throuj^h 
ilil .i;or};es.”—//a/>rH’a/ (iazcitcci of India, Vol. XVII, p. 184. 

iVinherlon {Report on the lui.stern Vronliet of lirilish India, 

■]' f^l-53) mentions three routes connecting Cachar with IMaiiipur : 

' The Aquee route, hctvveeii Jlaiiskandi in Cachar and Jainaf;ar 
tlie Manipur Valley, 86''s miles long. (21 The Kala Naga route, 
'ctween llanskandi and Lumlangtong, 82'.^ miles long. (3) The 
'^J'ongjuee route, which commenced at a ghat on the western bend 
the Uarak river. In 1825 (General Sluildham’s army intended . 


advance 
'cless for 


by the Aquee route. The third route was ‘wholly 
military purposes’. Tor all the routes llanskandi was 


(inly available de])ot for troo}>s, military stores and supplies. 
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iiiul haiiiboos, citarid a\\a\ in places lj\ Jlic’ \a«as. 
wli;) ;irc \('i\ pool and niisi vahlc : iroojjs, anti c\cn 
travellers passiiV 4 liies-.- nioinuains. iniisi earrv ilieii 
siip})lies with them, as nothiiv^ can be jirocnrctl from 
the monmainc-ers. The passage has been elletted in 
vaiioiis periods lieiween ei'.>hl or hlteen (lavs. W^hen 
Mai jeet invaded C'ac bar, he emssed in itai (lavs, 
marthino dav and niuhl, and m.ikiii'* everv exertion 

n o » , 

to arrive belcre inif)rmation ol his mat eh could reach 
(iovinda (lhandra. I here was lornierlv a road from 
Kliaspin to Manipur, bv which tlu distance was onlv 
lour dav s' jeurnev. Imt it is now oveif»iov\n witli 
jungle.'' 

I'lie jiriiuipal route-. tonnectini» Manipur with 
rpjiei Burma lay rhrouu;h the Rabavv vallev. An 
(dficial account compiled in 182b inlorms us thar om 
route lav throui^h a nanovv delile. neailv due souili 
ol' Manijiur : the second crossed an extensive range «)l 
hills inhabited by Na^as. and uniti'd with the lormei 
a few miles south-east from Manipin-. “The forniei 
route was taken by the Burnians, until thev made ii 
a desert, and then they were oblioi-d to proceed ovci 
the lulls."- 

Idle earl) history of .Manipur is obscure, but froiu* 
1714 onwards our knowledge about this pettv princi 
pality is more or less satisfactorv. I hat year markee 

* I'islicr, Mi’nioir of llir Lountiitw ('>n uiul \cin the Eamh'i'' 
FrotiUcr of SyUici. 

* (iovcnnncnl Gazelle, l'el»ruar> 20, 1820. 

i’eniberlon (Repori <ni the Raiitein h'loiilier of firili^h I mi •' 
pp. 55*58) .ijives delail.s about tin* varuais ronlt^ ronnei 
pur witli Burma ami says Ibal Tamu wa.s 'ilic ,iii.-nfriil 
f)f parties’ proceecljn.n from .Vranipur into Bnrmesi- territory 
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ihc accession lo the throne of Manipur of a Naga chief 
iianiccl Paniheiba, \vho later on embraced Hinduism 
.md took the name of (iharib Nawaz. The people of 
Manipur accepted the religioti of this enterprising 
ruler. He led several successful expeditions into 
Burma, captured some Burmese touns, and e\en 
tiueatened .\\a itscll.' His successes were due in a 
large measure to tiie weakness of tlie Burmese Ciovern- 
meiit in this period, which was rendered worse by the 
ie\(tlt of the ralaings in the Irrawaddy Delta in 1740. 

Ciharib Natva/ was an enterprising and successful 
I tiler, bur his fascination for his second wife created 
serious troubles for Manipur. In or about 17.50 he 
abdicated in fa\our of her son Ajit Shah or Ugat Shah, 
alias Kakilal 4'haba, superseding the legitimate claim 
of his eldest son Sham Shah, who was born of his first 
wife. .About three \ears later (iharib Nawaz and 


Sham Shah went tt) Burma to settle some political 
diflerences with the Burmese Clourt. ^Vhile thev were 
auay from Manijnir Ajit Shah was led by rumours 
lo belicwe that his father intended to place Sham Shah 
on the throne after their return front the mission to 


Huiuia. Under his secret, order some of his men 
Mundered Gharib Nawaz, and Sham Shah on the,ir way 

hack to Manipur.- But .Ajit Shah's secret came out, 

_ ___ _ _ < 

' iletails, Nee Peniberloti, Report on the fuisteni Fiontier 
•'I liritisli India, pj), 37-38. ' 

* TJiis aeeount is luiNeil «>ii Verelst's letter to Calcutta, Septem- 
i'lr 19, 1762. Pemberton (Report on the ICastern Frontier of 
India, pp. v38-39) jitives us a diftcreiil story. He says* that 
♦diarib Nawaz led an unsuccessful expedition to Hurnia in 1749, 
nd after his failure he presented a dauffliter to the Kins of .\va. 
his way back to Manipur he was met and rebuked by .\jit 

3 
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aiul he was (lethionecl b> his younger brother Bharat 
Shah who ruled for about t^\’o years. After Bhar 
Shah's death the jn incijxd chiefs of Manipur offe]X‘<. 
tile throne to (iour Shalt, the eldest son of Sham Shah, 
riius began a siTies of sordid internal wars ‘of the 
most sa\age and reiolting type, in which sons 
nnii'dered latlu'is and brothers murdered lirothers, 
without a single trait of heroism to relie\e the dark 
scene of blood and treachery’. 

As a lesult of these domestit troubles Manipur 
lost that j)olitical importance and military strength 
width it had actpiired during the long and successful 
reign of (iharib Nawaz. ,\-laung-])a ya (17.52-1700) 
established a new dynasty in Burma, and, not satisfied 
with the consolidation of his authority in Upjier and 
Loyver Burma; inxaded Manipur and Siam'. The 
Burmese used lire-arms, which the Manipuris tried in 
\ain to resist with their dao, sjiear, and bow and 
anow. \ })ait of Manipuf was {lermanently annexetl 
by the Burmese, (diur Shah broke his leg during his 
retreat from an expedition against the Burmese and 
olleied the throne to his younger brother |ai Singh. 
The new ruler continued the resistanc|,' against the 
Burmese, but his position became precaiious due to 


Shah for ‘having u-ndertul hoiiiaijc lo the Kiiyu '>f Ava l»y the 
presentation of his daujjhter’. Oharilj Nawa/, deserted by his 
troops, returned to Burma and found shelter there. Sometime 
later he tried to re-enter Manipur; he was met by Ajit Shah.’s 
einis.iaries and murdered by them, ‘to^et'ier with his eldest son, 
.Shamshaee, and all the principal men of the court, who had 
shared, his compulsory exile*. 

' See below, p. 56. 
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Jip intrigues of his uncle Ajit Shall, who was actively 
^n\ing to recover the throne. Ajit Shah appealed for 
.issistance to the British authorities, using the Raja of 
l ippeiah as the intermediary. When Jai Singh heard 
I his he sent one Haridas Gosain to Verelst, Chief of 
Chiitagong. This vakil argued his master’s case so 
ioiniiuingly that the British authorities not onh 
u jecied Ajit Shah’s pra\er hut also decided to support 
j.ii Singh against the Burmese.’ ("ommercial as well 
.IS jjo’.itical designs lay behind this bold decision. 
Halidas (iosain persuaded \’erelst to believe that the 
*i \pulsion of the Burmese from Manipur would enable 
british merchants to come in direct contact with 
( iiiiia, for “the China meuhanis bring their goods 
down as far as Manipur, in any t[uaniities they find a 
iii.irk.ei for." Secondly, an alliance with Manipur 
would enable the Compaiiv to ‘obtain reparation from 
ihe Burmese for the repeated ill-ttoatment of the 
l ictor) at Negrais’-. 


When X'erc-rst's propo.sal for ati alliance with 
Manipur came under the consideration of the authori- 
iics in Calcutta’’, an unexjiecied diHiciilty was found 
'll an application for militarv assistance from Emperor 
^iiah Alani II, who was anxious for occupying Delhi 


‘ Pemberton (Rcpoil on the Easion Erontic} of India, 

!>]'. 40-41) say.s that an offensive and defensive allianee was nc- 
.<>>liated on Sepletnber 14, l'?62, with Haridas Gosain by Verelsl. 

return for military assistance Haridas Gosain promised on 
I'Gialf of his master to jjrant land for the establishment of a 
•’•iiiish factory and fQrt. 

' * vSee below, pp. 57-60. 

^ Consultations, October 4 and October 11, 1762. 
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lioiii Hazii (iiia/i-iul-din'. I'lu; (laliiilta Board, nindn 
ilu' prcsidciUA of Vansiitan. docidal ihai "it would bc^ 
Ncry imp] iid(’iii at tliat junttiirc to dciadi any l)od\ 
of Eur()})C‘an tioops to .so distant a (juartcr as Ma klcN 
but it was at the sanu' time held iliat it was unwise to 
l(jsc so fa\()urabli‘ an opponunitv to |)ui pressure on 
Burma. .So six (omj)anics of st jjoNs wi*re ordered to 
l)e sent to Manipur and tlie\ were directed ‘to lix a 
post at Manipur and make tlu“msel\(‘s a((|uainted with 
the strenotb and disposition of tlie Burnu'se anti the 
situation of their (otiniiA’. 

Idle detachment reached Cdutta<>oni» in December. 

n Cl 

J7t)2, and left for Manipur under \’c‘relst in )anuar\. 
17(i‘k It readied Rhaspin. the capital ol (lacliar,' in 
. April. The* difliculties of the route j)re\enied Verelst 
from continuing lus journey ; aftet waiting for some¬ 
time at Khaspur and jainagar he* icaurnexl to Bengal. 
l.atcr on Jai Singir again sent an appeal lot assistance, 
adding that, as the Burmese had canic'd away all his 
mone). he could only olTer the produce of his t:nuntr\ 
for defraying the expenses of the Briti.sh troops. I hc 
British authorities discontinued the nc'gotiations, pro 
bably because they were not yet strong enough to 
interfere in the affairs of distant and inhospitable hilt 
.States. It must be remembered that the struggle 
between Mir (^asim, Nawab of Bengal, and the Clom 


* See Sir J. N. Sarkar, Fall of Ihc Muji^lial Finpirc, Vol. 11, 
j)]). 543-545. 

® This stateiiienl is based on Gait, Hisloty of .l.ssam, ji. 
I’einherlon IKcpori on the Eastern Froulicr of lirltisli /luiie, 
pp. 41-42) says that it was (’iour vShali who sent this appeal 
assistanoe in October, 1763. 





j)>ui\‘s sci’Naiits in’ Bengal had ahead) begun: the 
Paina ‘inassatn’ look jdace in October, 17()3. 

During ihe leign of Hsin-byii-shin (17().H-1776) the 
liiiiinese repeatedly irnaded Manipur and more than 
once compelled jai Singh to become a fugitive in 
(lacliar. He recei\ed some assistance from the con- 
lemporau Ahom King, Rajeswar Singh', but the 
\lionis could not make his position secure. At last he 
nuide peace witli the Burmese, probaldy during the 
leign of Bo-daw-pa-)a (1782-1819). and remained on 
Ills throne undisturbed till his abdication in 1798. He 
e\en loiind himself strong enough to help (iaiirinaih 
Singh in 1792 against the Moamaria rebels. 

jai Singh's reign of nearly forty years was followed 
In a long period of civil war and anarch), during 
which the ambitious Burmese* King Bo-daw-pa-ya 
lenewed y\-laung-])a-)a's ])()lic) of aggression. Jai 
Singh’s eldest son and succc\ssor, Harsha (^handra^ was 
nnirdered alter a short- reign of twt> )ears. His 
Miccessor tvas his brother Madhu (Chandra, who was 
imndered in 18()() after a reign of five years, [ai 
Singh's third son, C^haiirjit Singh, then ascended the 
flnone : but his auihorit) was challenged by jai Singh's 
loiirth son, Marjit Singh, who secured the throne in 
1812 with Burmese assistance. He remained in un- 
‘lisimbed possession of the country for about six years. 


' It was in return for tliis as^islalK•t.• that Rajeswar Singh 
urened in marriage Jai Singh’.s ilaughler Kuranganayani. vSee 
''"’Ve, p. 25, note. 

\ “ Aeoording to IVinhertoii {Rcporl on the ICasleni Fronlio ot 
hiii’ish India, ])p,'43-44), Jai Singh’s eldest son and Mioeessor wai' 
iliiiieliandra, who was murdered in 1801. 
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Acconlinf* lo PciiilxTioii', Manipur regained ‘almosi 
all its Idniitr prosperity’ during this period. The 
rrieudshij) with Jhurina tended lo enrourage trade : 
“the |)rospeiit\ of ihe inhabitants was pnned in tin 
nunierous herds of bulfaloes and liulloeks which grazed 


oil the plains, and a (onsiderable accession of |X'opK 
had taken j)la(e Iroin the return of those who had 
accoinjjanied Marjeet in his flight.’’" But Marjii 
Singh's Burmese manners and ‘sanguinarv disposition' 
made him unpojjular tviih his subjects. In 1818 hi 
led an iinsiKcessful expedition against Clachar. In 
1819 he was summoned to the Burmese capital to do 
homage to the new King, Ba-gyi-daw, to whose friendh 
exertions he o^ml his elcwation to the throne ol 


Manipur. Mar jit had already olfended the Burmese 
by forcibh cutting timber in the Kabaw valles and b\ 
erecting a richb gilded jialace for himself. He apprt 
hended that he would be ])ut to trouble if he attended 
the installation of the new King. He j)leaded his 
inabilitN to attend the ceremony on account of thi 
hostile intentions of his brothers—^Chaurjit Singh and 
(iambhir Singh—who had in the mean time estab 
lished ihemsehes in Clachar. A Burmese army wa| 
immediately despatched to seize the rebel. After an 
unsuccessful encounter with this army Marjit fled to 
Cliachar. At this stage the fortunes of Manipur and 
Cachar became entangled in the First Anglo-Burmcs^ 
War. * 


'Repoil on Ihc Eastern Frontier of British India, p. 45. 
*Penibert()ii, Report on *hc Eastern Frontier of British Indif 
45. 
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Wc now come to the range of mountains which 
separates the Brahmaputra ^^allc^ from the Surma 
\’alle). It is generaliy called the Assam Range. It 
j}rojects at right angles from the inoimtain system in 
North Burma, and lies almost due east and west. The 
Lushai Hills', Avhich separate Bmnia from Assam, iim 
at right angles to the Assam Ratige in j>arallel ridges. 

rile (laro Hills form the western e\tremit\ of the 
Assam Range. 1 he peak of Nokrek, a little to the east 
of l ura, rises to a height of more than f.hOO feel. By 
the end of the eighteenth centur\ the Ciaros inhahiting 
the outer ranges had been brought partialb under the 
(onirol of the Zanundar.s, but llie sillages in the 
interior were (piite independent. In 1790 the British 
Cioieminent tried to put an end to their disturbances 
hy recognising one of their most jiowerfiil chiefs as a 
/junindar, but the turbulence ol the /Mtniiidars of 
(loalpara rendered this SNstem inetfecti\e. In 1811 a 
British officer named David Scott, to ivhom wc shall 
refer frecjuently in the follouing pages, was deputed 
to the frontier and the tribuiar) (iaros were relc'ased 
from the aulhorit) of the Bengali landlords. The hills 
wcTc constituted a separate district in ISOO. 

To the c'ast of the Garo Hills lk*s the Rhasi and 
jaintia Hills. The Shillong jieak reaches a height of 
fi.l.oO feet ; “but this is onl) the highest jioini in a 
table-land hardly any part of which falls much below 
0,000 feet”. The inhabitants of the Rhasi and Jaintia 
Hills belong to the same race and sjieak the same 
language. 

The territories of the Rajas of Jaintia included 
I'vo clistinct parts—the Jaintia Hills, and the plains 
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hiim between those tiills and the Barak ii\er. F’he 
plains are known as the jaintia parganus and constitute 
a part of the S\lhet district : tlie inhabitants are 
Bengali Hindus and Muslims. According to Sir 
Edward Gait, the Jaintia Rajas had established a State 
in the jaintia Hills and succumbed to the influence of 
Hinduism belore 1.500 A.D.: later on they extended 

i 

their rule o\er the plains'. Jaintiajjur was the capital 
ol this j)ett\ Slate. I'he system of go\ernment \\<as 
peculiar. A \ontemporary accoimt runs as follows: 

“In (onducting the aflairs of go\eminent, the Rajahs 
of Jyntiah are under the necessity of consulting, on all 
imjioitant occasions, the Queen-mother, and chiefs -of 
districts, and oflicers tif state: and, although the 


appointment or rem<;\al of botli of the latter descrip¬ 
tions of persons rests with the Rajah himself, they are 


ne\ei tlieless enabled to exercise a considerable degree 


of control o\er him. as he is obliged, in conferring 


such apjiointments, to consult the wishes of the chief 


' ///.s/oi’v oi .t.s'.s'dui, ]jj). 255-256. 

“In the case of llu- Jyntea family, tin* ilesceiulanls of the 
reiinniiiR Rajali^ aupcar to j^ain admission iji llu* course of time 
into the Kayt and Ha\il caste, lu intermarriaRe with individuals 
of those tril>es, and they follow, in cterN resi)ecl, the customs of 
tlie Hindoos of the ])lains. Persons ol ilii'* origin are settled 
in considerable numbers about the capital, and usually enjoy 
offices of state, but without any riRlit to tlie succession, which, 
unless under very extraordinary circumstances, gc^es to the, son 
of the Rajah’s sister, called Koonwurree, by a Cossyah Im.sband, 
chosen fnmi certain noble families in the hills, by a general 
assembly of the chief yumplo.”—Government Gazette, June 24, 
1824. (Wilson, DoeuwenLs, Appendix, No. 12). Cf. Pemberton, 
Repot I on the Eastern Frontier of British India, ]». 219. 
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pt'ojjlc in (he interior, who seem to be of a very 
independent and rather turhiilent character."‘ 


We need not refer to* the hostilities between the 


faintias and the Kacharis ; but it should be recorded 
that raniradhxaj, Raja of C-achar, was made a prisoner 
by Rail] Sinf>h 1 of Jaintia. rhe jaintia Rajas |)aid 
ceremonial \ isits and offered presents to the Ahom 
Kin«s on dilh'reni occasions, l^ut they never lost (heir 
j)raciieal independence. Rudra Sindh's attempt to 
.innex the jaintia country pro\ed unsuccessful. 


Ji uas during tlie reign ol Ohattra Singh that 
jaintia came into contact for the first time Avith the 
Hriiish Cio\eminent. In 1774 a Uritish force led by 
an officer named Major Henniker oNcrran jaintia 
and realised a fine from (he Raja. According to 
Pemberton-, "it is jirobable that some aggressions 
against the inhabitants ol the adjacent plains of Sylhet 
had rendered the chastisement necessary", ("hatlra 
Singh was probabh succeeded in 1790 by Ram 
Singh 11, who died in 18.S2. The First Anglo-Burmese 
\\'ar brought this Prince under the control ol the 
l^a^t India (amipany. 

To the east ol Shillong lie the jaintia Hills and 
die North Clachar Hills; here* the Icwel falls, but the 
barail Range, which begins on the south-east corner 
of the Khasi-jaintia plateau, sometimes rises e\en to 
h.OOO feet, lb the riorth-ea.st of the Barail Range, and 


^ (fovcrnmeiit (iazctlc, Junt* 24, 1824. (Wilson, Pocninmts 
Appenilix, No.. 12). 

^Keport oil llic h'aitcni Froiitiei of Hrifisli India, p. 211. 
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to the north of the Minripur State, lie the Naga Hills'. 

^\'e ha\e finished our brief siirxey of the States 
hing to the east of Bengal; tmr attention must mm 
he dixerted t(j the south-east. The south-eastern 
(orner of Bengal is formed b\ the district of Chitta¬ 
gong. a long strij) of land, about KiO miles in length, 
the bieadth \ar>ing from 20 miles to 1 miles. More 
than a thii'd of the total area ((SoI stjuare miles) is 
(('»\ered In hills and jungles. The district is intersected 
b) three low-ranges of hills running in a soiiih-casierb 
direction parallel to each other and also to the coast¬ 
line. It is separated from Arakan by the river Naf. 
rile Kast India C'ompain accpiired zamitidari rights in 
this distiict In a treaty ivith Naw’ab Mir Qasini, dated 
September 27, 17()0. 

"Between the jilains of Bengal and those of Uppei 
Burma stretclies a hilly tract of primaeval forest, 
bounded on the nortli by the State of Hill I’ippera 
and by Assam, and on the south b) the Burmese pro- 
xince of Arakan. A succession of hill ranges runs from 
north-west to south-east, determining the geograjxhical 
and ethnical division of the whole country into'' three 
oblong stri])s of which the most westerly is known as 
the (Chittagong Hill Tracts ; the central strip consti¬ 
tutes the Lushai Hills, and the eastern the Chin Hills, 
which form part of lipjjcr Burma”.-' 

The district now known as the Chittagong Hill 
lYacts is bounded on the north by Hill Tippera, on 
the xvest by the Chittagong district, on the .south b\ 

’ I'tir a conleiuporary aocoimi of tlit Kailas sec Wilson, I)ocu- 
niciils. Appendix, No. 13. 

* Inipciial Gazetteer o) India, Vol. X, p. 318. 
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Arakan, and on the cast by Northern Arakan and the 
lAishai Hills. “ The general aspect of the district is a 
tangled mass of hill, ra\ine, and clilTs covered bs dense 
tree, bush, and creeper jungle”. 

I'he Lushai blills consist of ranges running almost 


due north and south, with an average height oI about 
3.000 feet on the west, rising to 1,000 leet farther east, 
and here and there to over <S.00() feet. The sides of 
the hills are covered with forest and dense bamboo 
jungle. 4 he hills novv' constitute a district within the 
jnovince of Assam, with its headcjuarters at Aijal. 

rhe ('hin Hills constitute a tract ol mountainous 
country (1.50 miles in length and varving in breadth 
Irom 100 miles to 1.50 miles) inliabiied bv hill tribes. 
“ rhe tract consists fioin end to end of a mass of 
mountains, much broken and contorted and inter¬ 
sected by deep vallevs, and is j)racticallv devoid of 
plains and table lands. Its main ranges run generallv 
north and south, ancl varv in height from 5,000 to 
1),000 feet . . . rhe riv'ers of the tract How into Upper 
Burma, Arakan, Assam, and Manipin”'. The tribes 
living in this aluKJSt inaccessible region were engaged 
in frecpieui hostilities with the Burmese, the l.ushais 
and the Manipuris. 

I’o the .south of the (3iin Hills lies Arakan. 
sej)arated from the C’-hittagemg district by the river 
Naf\ 4'hc northern part ctf .Arakan is covered with 
hills, and from this region three low ranges run M'uth- 


' Imperial Gazcitcct of India, Vol. X, ]). 270. 

* I'or an acamiit of the routes conneclin^^ ChuiaictMii*’ wiili 
Arakan, see Peinberlon, iicpoit on llii’ I'ioniic) ot Hiiti.'iU 

India, pp. 95-98. 
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ward. I'hc wrstcni spurs of the Arakaii Votua Range 
(o\ei tile broken (oiintry cast of the I.eniro river. 
Renveen the Naf and the Ma)u ri\ers lies the steep 
Mayn Range, its soutliern portion running ])arallcl 
with the coast. Between the Kaladan and the Mayn 
rivers two ridges run j)arallel to each other. 'Ihe 
ri\'ers general)) How front north to south, s))reading 
out in the })lains into a network of tidal chantiels. 
rht largest and the* most im}>ortant river is the 
Kalaflan', whit It rises in the ("hin Hills and falls into 
the Bay of Bengal at ,\k}ab, wheii- its estuary is six 
miles in breadth. The other prominent rivers are the 
Lemio and the the Mavu. 

rite Arakan l)i\ision consists of font distiicts: 
Ak\ab. Xttrthern Arakan (or Arakan Hill 'rracts). 
K\aukp)u. and Sandowav. The Akyab district covers 
the teiitral j)ortion of the Dixision and embraces the 
vallexs of the three imj)ortant rivers. "J’hc towai of 
Akyab, situated at the mouth of the Kaladan. was a 
small fishing \illage until the First Anglo-Burmese 
\Var. It xvas made adtninistratixe (enire of Arakan in 
I82fi. It is ‘really an i.sland, cut off from the mainland 
by a creek which (onnects the Kaladan on the cast 
with the estuary of the Ma)u on the west, and open 
on the south and south-west to the sea’. 

1 he AraVan Hill Fracts, situated between the 
C^hittagong Hill Tracis and the Chin Hills, constitute 
the most southerly j)ortion of the Lushai Hills. It 


^ From Kula (foreigner) and dan (plare or location). Tl was on 
this river that llie Kings of Arakan locale<t ilieir Bengali .slaves. 
See I*ylclie, Burma, Past and Present, Vol. I, ]>. 263, and also 
British Burma (lazellcer, Vol. II, p. 63. 
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lornicd ]);n t of the Ak\ab district till 1865 ; it was then 
separated in (nclcr tn enable nflieers to dc'al elFeeliveb 
uitli marauders. 

To the soutli of the Ak)ab district lies the 
K\aiikpyn district, \vlnch includes the islands of 
Rainrec^ and Cheduba. W’ithin this district lic^s the 
An Pass', which runs across the Arakan Yoma Range 
and connects the townshij) of An- (in the Kvaulvpyu 


' “ \l first tlic mule lii's tlirnui,Mi a vt'ry level and fertile 
I'ountrv, blit the sceiu-rv is soon eliani^ed, and it iiroi-eeds over a 
siu'vession of low hills till it reaelus the vdlaye of Sarowah, 
sUnatv* fifteen ntdes Ivoni \ene. . . . h'rom Sarowah . . . eoin- 
ineiues the aMent of the pass. I'or the first few miles it is 
irradnal, but the last mile or two is i-xeessivelv .slee]), and the 
path is eondneted in a /i.e/atj manner to the summit. This jiart 
of the road jKisses throu.s;h nineh forest and thiek jun.t'le; uIkuii 
half-way there is a stream very eonveniently situated, but the 
ilelieieney of water in niosi places is very threat. The stockaile 
of Narien.ijain is siiifate on the summit of the iiass. . . . The 
distance* of the summit from tSarowah is ei,t,dileen miles, and the 
ascent beini' 4,517 feel, the averaji^e rise is 2,50 feet ni the mile. . . 
The most dillicult iiorlion.of the jiass is the descent on the 
eastern siile of the mountain, which is much .steeper than the 
< ther. The distance to Kheiiji Khyonjj, the next haltinit-place, 
Is ci.nht miles, and the descent beini; 3,777 feel, the averajj;e 
• •♦^I'linalion is 472 feel in the mile. The .second division of the 


ronie extends to !Uaphe Mioo, following .generally the course of 
the Man river, which it crosses maiy\ limes. . . . I'rom Mnphe 

Myoo ilu‘ route proceeds over a lhickl>-wooded eounlry, and 
passes ... to Tsedcj, a distance of sixteen miles, where it 

separates, one hraiich rnnninj; in a south-easterly direction to 
the villajLfe of Memboo, on the Irawaddy river, a distance of 
twent}-two miles; and the other forty-six miles, over a fi-rtile 
i'ud hijkiily cuUivated conntry, to ShenibeKW’en Ghaut.”— 

TiiornV(,n’s (iazcttccr, p. 5. This account is mainly bn.sed on 

I’emberlon, I^cpart on (fir lutsit'in Froniicr of Itrithh India, 
?)p. 10M07. 


" ”Aeii.i; how contains but few iiihabilaiils, but formerly it 
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(lisirici) with Noa[)c in the Minbu district of Upper 
Burma. In order to lacilitate commercial intercourse 
between Arakan and Burma' a ‘superb road’ w'as cOiis- 
rruc ted ()\er the An Pass by order of King Bo-daw-j)a-ya. 
rile plan was laid out by the emgineers of tlie King, 
and the consii iiction was Ix^gun in 181(). An oflicial 
lejiort <ompiIed in 182h contains the following infor¬ 
mation; “...what contiibuied more than anuhing to 
the completion ol the road, w'as a mo.st .sensible rule 
enlorced In ilie Burma government. In which, in lieu 
of taxes on their merchandi/e, ihe\ obliged all the 
tra\(‘llers to carr\ Asith them working tools, and repair 
those* j)arts oi the road which might recjuire it, or 
laeilitate tlie attt;ss tf) the W'aier. 1 bus, constant use, 
instead of spoiling the load, cmly impvovc'd it...”" 

.VnothcT important pass connectitig Upper Burma 
with Arakan was known to Euioj)ean writers* as the* 
I'alak Pass. 1 alak lies to the north-west of An. 
Wilson sa\s. “Abo\e eighty miles of a low' jungly tract, 
crossed b\ numeious ii\ulets, inteiwencd betw’cen the 


of roiihickrablt' and was the eiuporiuin of all the trade 
Between the two kin.s>:donis {i.c., Arakan and Iiurnia).” (Hovcni- 
tiicnt (iazetie, IMay 22, 1826. 

' s^reat trade was earried on Ijeforc the war, between 
•Vraenn and \va, in whieh, it is said, foity thousand people were 
annually eni]jloyed ; the former country exported Indian and 
European manufactures, such as velvets, broad cloths, ])iec'c 
jjoods, silver and muslins, and beetle-nuts, .salt, and other articles, 
the produce of its own soil, receivinjc, in return, ivory, silver, 
copper, palmyra su«ar, tobacco, oil, and lackered boxes.”— 
Goicrnmctii Gateitc, May 22, 1826. 

* Govenimeni (la'jetlc. May 22, 1826, 

■’See Robertson, Political hicidcnls of the First Burmese 
War. pp. 65-67, 125, 245-248! 
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apital (of Arakan) and Talak, at the foot of the 
inoiintainous ridge whirh separates Arakan from Ava. 
li thence passed, for ninety miles more, over loftv 
,md rugged precipices, where no su})j)lies could be 


'vjHrtetl and e\cn water was scarce.”' In an ollicial 


ic'poit written in 1821) we read: 


4 4 


Chalain Mew- 


..is the chief town of . the di.strict of 


CJialain... 


riom (lhalain Mew, the road bratiches oil 


to 7'alak... 


.A fool-path is said to have existed o\ei' the mountains 
o( J’alak. occasionally frequented 1)\ a few itinerant 
nienhants. and that poneys and bulhMks weic the onh 
l)ea.sis of burden b\ which the road coultl be traversed. 
\ great .scarcitv of tvater exists for four marches, so 
much so that those who Aveiy that way used always to 


(airy a supph of water in bamboos : the chance of 
binding ciexices in the rocks, or pools of water, being 
\er\ precarious; and if found, would not pro\c sdlfi- 
(ieiit for more than twentv or thirtN men. The hills 
are \ery steep, and although the road was uaturalb 
M) bad, the Burmahs, at the time they expected an 
atiaik from us in that (|uarier. determined on entireb 
(i(stro)ing the medium of communication, and, accor- 
(iingh. scarjH'd part of the road, in others, felled trees 
icioss it, and so completely dosed the passage, that for 
more than two years not a single individual has passed 
tliat way. Idle Talak road was not followed by either 
ol die Burma armies ;‘the Maha Bandoolah having 
inarched by Aeng, both in going to and returning from 
\rracan, and the Arracan .Army, after its defeat, wiis 


* Historical Sketch of the Burmese II ar, p. 59. 

* An old town on the route from Seiiibew ('iliewn in Huniia lo 
in Arakan.~Thornton's Gazetteer, p. 192. 
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SO lotally dispersed, that the men A\iio (omposed it. 
striking into the mountains, followed no ret>nlar traek. 
hut took their dianee of going straiglit oser the hills."' 

rhe Sand(ma\ district■ oeeupies the southernmost 
((!mer of the Arakan Division and merges into the 
Bassein distric t of Lower Burma, W'ithin this district 
lies the I'aimgup Pass", which runs across the Arakan 
^'oma Range and connects J'aungup (in the Sandowav 
district) with Padaung in the Promc* district of Lowei 
Burma. In 1S2() this Pass v\as rej)ortecl hv Lieutenant 
Brovs'uc' to hc‘ impnicticable for troops and also foi 
laden cattle. After the Second Anglo-Burmesc* \Vai 
Lord Dalhousie constructed a good military road across 
this Pass. 

I he whole ol the Arakan Division is sepaiatecl 
fiom Burma proper hv the Arakan \’onia Range, 
which is connec ted with the (’hin Hills and the Lushai 
fiills. I'he Range is not very high : the loftiest ridges 
varv from 4,000 feet to .5.000 feet. Lhe two j)rincipal 
passes' over this Range have hcon mentioned above. 

Lor nianv centuries Arakan had been an inde])en 
dent Kingdom, and its cultural’ relations with Bengal 

' dovcrnnicul ('.azciic, .May 22, 1826. 

* This <lihlrii't used to s^row the 1)esl i()l)aci o in Hurina. See ^ 
I’etehe, Hinnm, Past ami Present, Vol. 1 , p. 116 . 

For a detailed description oi this j)ass see W'il'.fin, noeninents, 
.Vppendix, No. 17. 

' Thornton’s Caijetlefr fp. 552) nieniioiis the Kyounj^dlia pas- 
in tlie Pe;L;u district, on the route over the \rnkan Vom.i 
Mountains, coiinectini^ the coa.st of the Bay of Uen.i;al with tin 
interior of PejLju. The cre.st of the ]).iss is 20 miles N.N.W 
of Bas.sein. 

‘■’See K. Hucj and A. Karim, licnfiali Litcratme in the Conrl^ 
Ol i ration (in Bcnj'ali). ' 
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had been vcr\ intimate, 
iidccl in Arakan frnni 


rite ‘dhandva’ Kings wlm 


78S A.D. 


to 057 A.D. were 


|)i()hal)l\ related to the ‘CUiandia’ Kings of \hkram- 
jiin in FLastern Bengal ((nen 050 -1050 A.D.)'. Ihe 
leigii e.r .Minhti (1270—‘■'I.S74) wiincsst'd an tin- 


siKcessInl na\al raid into Vrakaii Irttni Bcimal". 
Naiameikhla, King ol Aiakaii (HOI—I HI), was 
e\pellc‘d lioin his Kingdom l)\ the Binmesc'; Ite 
toimd shelter in the conn of the Muslim riik'r ol (kinr. 


<iik1 was leinstated on his throne l)\ an arniN sent fiom 


Iiingal. Hencerorth the Buddhist rulers ol .\rakan 
used Musliiti designations in addition to theii own 
names and even issuc'd mc-dallions healing the kahina 
(ih(‘ Islamic conlessitai ol laith) in Persian script. 
Naiameikhla's sucec'ssor. .\!i Khan (IhSl—1150). 
.ninexc'd Ramii. now in the C-hittagong distiiet. His 
siuecissor, Kaiiina .Shah ^1150 -1182). occupied C’.hitta- 
gong in 1150. This important ])ort remained under 
\iakanese control till its recovcTv In Shavista Khan’. 
Siihndar of Bengal in Aurang/ih's reign, in lOlit). 


rite Arakanc‘se wc’ie known in Bengal as Mag.s. 
I)i n ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuric*s the 
Wc/g.v, free]lienily aided by Ferwghi or Portuguese 
idventurers, plundered and devastated' large parts of 
southern and eastern Bengal, speciallv the incxlern 
districts of Baikergunge’, Noakhali (including the 


' H. C. Rav, Dvnasiic HUiory of Sorllicni ludia, Vol. T, 
325. 

Ilarvfv, History of Jiurma, p. 158. 

‘ Sl‘o J. N. Sarkar, History of Auraufitih, Vol. Ill, pp. 220-2^5. 
' See Journal of the Asiatic Society of licuyal, 1907. 

' Ill Kcnnell’s inaj) of lieiiKal, puhlislied in 1794, the area 

4 
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isliliicl of Sandwip). Dacca and Khulna. K\cn the dis¬ 
tant district of Murshidabad did not estajx* the terror 
created bv the Mags, whose swift boats easilx ran into 
any rixei or creek in the Bengal delta. The fur) ol 
the raids tontinued almost unabated durin* the first 
half ol the eighteenth cenlur). In a single month 
(Feljiuai). 1727) the A/r/g.scarried olf 1,81)0 capiives - 
meii. ^\■omen and childu ii -IriJin the southe.n jjarts ol 
Bengal'. During thi administration of Warren 
Hastings the East India (lompain had to take defensi^e 
measures for the protection of the j^eople ol Bcaigal. 
■'Edlorl^ were made to lepress them {i.r., the Mags) b\ 
means of the troops at Dacca and C'hittagong, with the 
assistance of armed boats from Dacca, atid a irui/ei on 
the coast of Arakan. 1 he go\eminent also projxiscd a 
plan for making leprisals on the countiy of the Muggs. 
in the hojje that, at all e\ents, it ^^’ould deiei them foi 
a time from rejjeating their invasion”". 

AV'ith Burma the jjolitical relations of Arakan had 
been spasmodic, ruder the Pagan dynasty (1041-1287 
A.D.) the Burmese established their su/erainty ovei 
the northern jjortion of .\rakaii, but the south remained 
independent. During the period 1.^74-1130 A.D. the 
Burmese and the I'alaings frequently inteifered in thef 
affairs of Arakan. From 14,30 to 1784 there was not 
‘even the jwetence of Burmese overlordship*. Then 
followed the conquest of Arakan by the Burmese King 


soiUli of Backerj^Minj.:e i> marked : “lieserled on nrroiint of tin 
ravage.s of the Muj^s.” 

’ Twenty-four Par^anas (iazcllccr, p. 39, 

* .Vuber, Rise and Progress of the Hrilish Powei in India. 
Vol. I, p. 568. 
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lJo-da\v-pa-ya and its incorporation in the Burmese 
Kiiipire. 

Burma is a vast countrv, covering a superficial 
.tica of about 2.17,000 square miles. Its extreme length 
Is about 1,200 miles and its extreme width is about 
■)()() miles. Its north-wesiern frontiers march with 
Assam, Manipur, the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong 
Hill I'racts. With l]pj)er Burma (the Minbu, Meikiila, 
\tgaing and Mandalay Di\isinns) we arc not concerned 
ill this xolunie. In this legion the j)reponderating 
clement of the po[)ulation is Burmese. It has always 
lieen the political centre of the Burmese Kmpirc'. Most 
ul the old Burmese capitals—Pagan, Sagaing, Ava. 
Slnvebo. Amarapura. and Mandala\-—are situated 
within its limits. 


' “Tlu‘ tlim- low It*, ()l \va, .\iiuira])iira, and Sakainji, willi 
Uiv ilistricis annexed l«) them, contain an area of 288 square miles, 
•nd constitute t)y far the best cultivated and most populous 
|Mjriion of the empire. It i,s nearly txempl from taxation, l)einK 
taxoured, throu.uh ancient and established usaj>e, at the expense 
>' the rest of the counlrx. It contains, accordinij to the public 
i •■t^istcr.s, 50,600 houses, and each house i> estimatetl to have seven 
'idiahilants, which makes their total population only .3,54,200. 
^ \va itself certainly does not contain 30,000 iiihahilants, and in 
]M)pulaiion, wealth, industry, and trade, is qreaily below the 
capital of Siam ,”—Government Gazette, March I, 1827. 

“ I'or details about these cities, see V. C. Scott O’Connor, 
and Other Cities of Unnna. 

The city of .\va (liurme.se Iinea) was built on a trianj»ular 
Island artificially formed by a channel w'hich was duq from the 
MyitiiKe river to the Irrawaddy. It was founded by Kin.i{ 
riiadominpaya in the middle ol the fourteenth century. In 17v52 
It was captured and burnt to the jjround by the Talainits.. ;\- 
^Uiung-pa-ya established his capital at Shwebo Ava became 
' apital again under Hsiii-byu-shin in 1765, but it was de.serteil 
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jiliN isions: thr Coast (tlic Arakan Division and the 
riiaton, Anihcrst, Favov and Mcrgiii districts) and 
ilic Delta (the districts of Uassein, Pyapon, Myaungmya. 
Mauhin, Hanthawadd), and Pegu). I'lie costal region 
IS intersected by niiiticrons hill ranges. Fhe popu- 
laiinii is predoniinently non-Burmese: Arakanese. 
Bengalis. C'hins. Karens, 'raungihus, ralaings or Mons. 
Siamese. Salons and I’axoyans constit’ite the princijial 
sections. Jhe Delta is a large plain with a densi- 
pojmlation. With it are intimateh connected the 
(lisiiicts of I'hau-tnno. Hen/.ada, I liarrawadch, Prome. 
and roungoo. which ate generalK desciibed as ‘snb- 
(leltaic 


The general course ol the hills and ri\ers of 
Burma is irom noith to south. I'o the east ot the 
lirawadcK lies the Arakan Yoma Range*, which we ha\e 
ilrc.ach noticed. To the west of the Inawaddy lies the* 
Pegu Voma Range, which rises in the Yamethin 
‘listrict in (ilentral Burma, separates the \alleNs of the 
Iriawadch and the Sit tang, and branches out in the 
Delta into se\eral lo^\ hills. On the east of the Salween 
a mass of hills King to the c’ast of Karenni descends 
southward along the .\mhersi, l'a\o\ and Mergui dis- 
iric ts to the extienic* southern limit of the renasserim 


l>y li()-da\v-])a~ya in 17S3. ll t»ei’anu- rapilal aj'ain xiiuler Ha-.ijyi-daw 
! 1822-1837). Its ruins may still lx* seen in tSaj^aiim dislriel, 
I’rper lUinna. The eily nf .\inarapura (in Mamlala\ district, 
l'p])er Burma) was founded in 1783 I)\ Bo-daw-pa-\a. It was 
deserted In l{a-}^yi-»la\\ in 1822, but it became capital of 
Tharrawaddy in 1837. It was fiiiall> al)andoned In Mindoii in 
J857 on the fuuudalion of Mandalay. 
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l)i\isi(>n. With other niomiiains in Northern and 
Fasten) Bnriiia we are nor eoneerned in this >()linne. 

The most important ii\er of Burma is, of course. 
lh(‘ Iriawadd>, which rises about miles above the 
town of M)itk\ina, Hmvs southward for 900 miles, and 
falls throiioh a multiplicity of mouths into the Bay ol 
Beni>al between Rangoon and C.ape \egrais. Next in 
importance is the Salween, lying to the east of the- 
Iirawadd), which em[>ties itself into the (iiilf of 
Martaban near Motilmein. .Vboiit midway between 
ilu' \alle>s of these tAvo great ri\ers Hows the Sittang. 
Avhi( h falls into the Gulf of Martaban at a j)oint about 
ecpiidistant from Rangoon and Motilmein. One of the 
principal tributaries of the IrraAvaddy is the ChindAvin. 
till' most prominent liAer of north-Avestern Burma. 

The Burmese, a j)eopIe of .Mongoloid origin. 
j)robal)l\ began theii migration into Burma from thi 
n(nih-easi in the ninth centur\. I'heA absorbed the 
original inhabitants of tlie coiintiA, the Put. whose 
centre Avas the town of Hmawza, neai Prome. Fhe 
Burmese established a poAverful Kingxlom Avith the citA 
(»f Pagan as its capital. A-naAv-ia-hta (1014-1077), tin 
first great King of Burma, (oni]tiered Lower Burma 
and im[n)sed his suzerainty on the Shan States in thi 
east and Arakan in the Avest. "Lite Burmese thus came 
into contact Avith the sea, and, through it, Avith tin 
outside world. I’he Kingdom of Pagan fell in tin 
thirteenth century as a re.suh of I’ariai' iiiAasions. Tin 
invasion.s of the Shans had already begun. Until tin 
sixteenth century Burma remained parcelled oiii 
among a number of minor Shan chieftains, avIio 
regularly sent tribute to the Tartar Emperors of China. 




A-I ArNG-PA-VA 


lliiniicsc prmcT was revived, and unit} of the country 
usioicd. in (he sixteenth century by Ta-bin-shAvc-hti. 
Dining the first half- of the eighteenth ceniury the 
Ihirinese Go\crninent becarne so weak that ihe Siamese 
.md (lie Manipiiris raided dilferent parts of Burma, 
in 1710 the ralaings revolted and brought the whole 
of the Delta and the country as far north as Pronic and 
I'onngoo under their control. With the help of Dutch 
.111(1 Portuguese merchants the\ look the Burmese 
<a])it.d (A\a) and burnt it to the ground in 17.52. 

.\t this crisis the Burmese lound a saviour in an 
chsdire \illage headman named A-laung-])a-ya, who 
(lainied descent from (he aiuieni Royal house of Pagan, 
.md lixed at Shwebo (north-xvest from Ax a, betxvcen the 
Irrawaddv and (Ihindxvin rivers). His bold leader.shi]) 
at traded inanx aclxcnturers. His xictories xvere sxxdfi 
.md d('( isixe. He'ocdipied .\xa in 175-1 and Prome in 
1755. In May, 1755. he occupied the \illagc xvherc 
stood the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda and gaxe it a new 
name—^’ankon. later corrupted into Rangoon'. S\riant 


' Van (\iclory), Koii (afi'niiiplisheill. The tiuim- ir.ilieated 

e()ni]»lele victory over the Crown Prince of Pejin 

■' 11(1 his famous ijeneral, I)a-la-han. Tltc .ijreal iiuxlern cit\ was 

'lien hlllc more than a collection of monasteries and lints near 

ilu Shwe ha,non Pagoda. Dala, im the other side of the river, 

"as the eommcn'ial part of the lowtt. The place was known ns 

h.inon, and is so referred to hy the Portunnese. \l the he.ninnmn 

'•I the iimcteenth century the town had ceased to he a collection 

of hanihoo hut.s on a marshy flat, hut it stretched only a little 

more than 1,000 yards altmin the river front, and was ahoiit 600 

'ards wide at its broadest part. The population did not probably 

‘peacli 20,000. (See P'ytche, liurnia. Past and Picscnf, Vol. J. p. 86, 

md also Scott, liiirnia, pp. 20-21). The growth of the port was 

"bstriicted bv the tvraniiv of the local officers. Thus, in 1812 
• * ■ 
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\\;i> raptuml in juK. I75(i. and Prgii in Ma\, J757. 
He iinadccl Manipur and in 1739 occupied Inij3hal Idi 
a short time. Artenij)ts were also made lor the eon- 
(piest of Siam'; hm foi liis premature death (17(30) the 
resistance ol the Siamese might have been less successful. 

I he reign of A-laung-]3a-)a reallv marks a new era 
in the histoiv of Uurma. He occupied the throne Ibi 
about seven uais. hut within this hriel jieriod he 
su((eed(‘d in establishing a dvnastv which was to last a 
hundred and thirtv vears and more. He ciuslied the 
I alaings so succes-sfulh—the Delta remained in an 
aliiKJst depopulated condition lor a ccaiiurv after him 
—that rhc'v nevei again became a serious political 
pioblem to the ruleis ol Biniiia. His stiong arms 
imj)osecl unitv and almost obliterated the old tradition 
ol anarchs. The Mani]>uris and the Siamese were 
taught Ic’ssons wJiich thev were not likelv to loi gt't 
easilv. rndei him Burma became sticmg. .self-conlident. 
ambitious, rnlortunatelv, expansion rathcM than con 
solidation hecamc* the key-note ol Burmese historv 
under his less able successors : thev recklesslv slijiped 
into a caiccr of concjuc'st which led to disasters. 

.\lthough the Italian traveller Nicolo Clonti visitcal 


llu' (if)\L-riior (»f Uiiiii^oon a Kiri't- Inu* troin a .Vluslini 

iiiereliaiil lor tlie offenei- of '>a>iii}4 that tin- ov-CiovtTiior nnj.:lil Ik 
reinstatctl in his oJhce. 

For till" histor\ of Kaiii^oon, see li. K IVarn, Hisloiv <> 
lianfiooii. 

' In the followinji l)a).ces many references will he foiuul i*' 
liunne.se relations with Siam. The subject is mtereslinji ami 
(le.serves to be stutlied in ch tail, but it eaiinot be treated at lenj^th 
in the present v<jlume, which is not ooneerned with the intern.il 
history of Burma. 
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1^*011 as early as 14.^5 and Portuguese iiiereenaries look 
})art ill Purniese wars in die sixteenth century, yet 
Burma attracted European merchants in large niimliers 
onl\ in the se\enteentli teniury. 'Ehe English, Erench 
and l)ui( h merchants established trading posts at 
S\iiam. which was then i1k“ major port oi Burma. In 
171'l the* English withdiew their factors from Syriam : 
ten seals later thes established a new factors in the 
island ol \egrais. When A-laung-pa-sa captured 
Ssriam. Eiench' and English ships at tlie poit gase 
aid to'till' J'alaings. A-laung-pa-ui sent a mission to 
the British facttirs at Bassein. asking for artillers ; he 
leceisc'd a cannon and some other presents. Alter the 
fall of Ssriam A-laung-pa-ya recognised the British 
occupation ol Negrais bs a formal trerats (1757). Ehe 
increasing jxilitical complications in India led to the 
esacnation ol the island iti Mas, 1759. In October. 
1759. a less sersants of the Ciompans srere sent to 
•Negrais to leiain a lien on the island, but thes were 
neacherousls murdered bs the Burmese, as a lesuli ol 
accusations made bs the Erench that the English svere 
^'•cietls arming the Ealaings^ 

' IreaU'il Svriain a*- lii'' eliii-l sliip-hmliliiii; la-iiin.', 

tor 11 wa.'. out «)f the \va,\ ol the KiiKli^h, ami il i'ro\ul‘<l ihcap 
labour aiu' inalerial. ICveii .after the lUssolutioii ol ttie I'reiieh 
Miihitioii of eiiipire-hnihlini: in liulia (Treaty of I*an-, 1763) the 
I'reneh enjo\e<l j^reater shiijpinij ami eoinmereial eoiiee^sioii'' iii 
lUiruui. I'or iiisianee, in 1769 tlu*\ seemed the riuht of llvin.y 
their tla;.; at Ran; 4 oon. See Har\e\, of /homu, ]> 353 

h'or the eomjuest of Syriam 1)\ \-lamiii-]>a-\a. see Harve>, Hiitoiv 
oi liunua. pp. 229-232. 

* I'or details, see H.dl, “Trajieds ol Neyiais”, loiiiinil ol llic 
l•nrnl^t Rc'ii’arcli Sociclv, \'oI. XXI 
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Like; the riiiuirid dynast) of India the A-laiing^ 
|)a-)a dviiast) of Biirina had nn n'cogniscd law nl 
siKtessinn. It t\as a fundanuntal weakness which not 
mu ften tiiveatened to shatter tlie Monardn. Disjoined 
successions hecanu' a norma! Ic'atiire of political life, 
.md the successful daimaiit coidd onh consolidate his 
authoritx h) killin'* ail actual and potential rixals'. 
A-laim«-])a-)a probahl) wanted each of his sons to 
rii<>n in turn in preierente to slice(‘ssion In priiiu) 
j>enitiire. Hut his death was followed h) a struj«”le. 
in which his eldest son's daim was disputed by his 
second son and the former's unde. \'ictor) fa\onred 
the eldest son. Naun!;»-daw-j>\i. who ascended the 
throne and meicilully span*d the li\cs ol his unsuccess 
lul ri\als. He reigned for three years only (17hO-17b.S) 
and yvas succeeded by the brcthei who had diallenf^ed 
his claim to his father's throne. 

I’he massacre ol the (lonijiany's seryants at \c';p'ais 
could not be allowc'd to be forgotten without protc'st : 
but in India the* struggle' against the French- mono 
])oliscd the attention and rcsounis of the British 
merchants, and it was impossible to take effectiye 

' l'«»r lilt- liorrihli* ui-sioni known .'»v “U.-'-Mi.-rr of tin 

Kinsim-n”, wliicli was sonietinit's a poliiiral , si-i- Harvfv, 

History of Hriina, p 3oS, ami ( miihiidjLic Ifhloiv of Judio. 
Vol. VI, p. 435. 

® I^ally attiwlifd Madras in t7.SS, was tiidfati-d li\ lev re Cnoii' 
at Wandi\ea.sh in 17f;0, and rapitnlate(i .ii rondicli'-rrv in 
Jamiar}, t76t. In Ilcnj'al, Cliw rtpuKid tin invasioM of Llir 
Shalizada (Itiler Knipemr »Sliali .Mam II) and lUfrateii llie 1 Intel) 
at liiderra in t759. ,\fter bis depatlnrc from India nH-linuir>, 1760) 
the Sbahzada and the Maratlicm renewed their invasions, Mir |afai 
was deposed and Mir Oasim was made Naw.ib of lien.i’id. 
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Dicasiircs for rcsiorin»’ lost pivsiioc in A lialf- 

luarU'cl attempt was, Iiowevei. made if) remind His 
hurman Majesty of his responsibilits for the massacre 
and to re-establish comnHicial relations with his 
(eimtr\. In Septembei, 171)0. \aiing-daw-g\ i was 
\isited b\ a British en\o\ named ('aptain Alves, who 
l)nm<»ht letters to the Kino from Holwell, (ioxernor 

Bengal, and Bigot. (io\ernoi ol Madras. Bigot 
expected that the aiithois of the massacre would be 
punished, but his chief lefjuesi was that the Knglish 
piisoners should be liberated and that British properts 
should be restorc;d'. Mu' King expressed his surprise 
how “the (io\ernor of Madras'' . . . could ha\e the face 
to demand any satisfaction. Avhich he Avould not give, 
foi . . . he looked on all that were killt‘d at Negrais. 
'vhc'ther guilts or innocent, as born to die there”"'. 
LatcM on he rt‘lented. leleased the hall do/en English 
<apti\es. mostK sur\i\ors f)f the massacre, ga\e full 
libeitN to trade, and signified his )villingness to grant 
(ommercial sites anxwhete in return for arms and 
immunition. it appearc'd. ho)\e\er. that trade was no 
longer to be duty free, as under the treat) of 1757, 
■‘ud that the head-quarters of the Company must be 
iianslerred from Negrais to Bas.sein. Ehe King wanted 

‘ Sir J. (i. ScoU “U is iuipussililv lo lit-lit-vc' Unit the 

ttonoiirahle Coiiip.iny was not conscious that there were .urouiuls 
hir the assertion that its ai’ents had sui>i)lieil the Talaini^s with 
'"111*', otherwise the mild terms of the letter^ were disconcertin.ij 
''ioiii;h to be huniiliatinii.” (Hiiniia fioni the luiiliest riiiu’S lo 
'Ilf Pii'scut Pay, p. lt>7). 

’ In those days the Company’s factories in Uurma lay within 
'he jurisdiction of the ^Tadras Presidency. 

'' Alves’ re]>ort, ipioted in Harvey, IJisloty of fiiiinia, p. 244. 
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lo kctj) lh(‘ Kn«lish :ii ;i place he could easih 

(oiitrol them : Nei»rais ^vas too remote and hesond hi^ 
ellectixe aiiihoiitv. Bassein, ho\\'e\er. uas Ujo lav trom 
th(' sea' to he a (oiuenieni (entre lot tlu* Fai^lisli 

merchaiiis. riK‘\ prelerred Raiij^oon. According to 
lla)fic‘ld‘. this mission “leli us in a worse- condition 
than heldie. tended to tainish the le-speelahilitx ol out 
name, and plainlx shewed the uttei inse*curit\ ol hotli 
Biitish j)eisons and projK‘U\ in Burmah. ' 

d'he leign ol the- next King, Hsin-l)\u-shin (17().‘l- 
177h). was maikt'd l)\ militar\ e\])loits. lie- inxaded 
Siam and Manij)ur, aitnexe-d a portion ol the Shan 
States, and suceessrullx repelled a serious C'hinese 

iinasioir. Dining his reign the Fnglish got an 

ojjportunitx to establish a factorx at Rangoon, but it 

was not utilised. “Oflicial relations with the Burmese 
genetiinu-nt almost ceased for thitts-lixe xe-ars alter tin 
\egrais massaeie, and the trade xx’ith Binma was lelt 
entirelx in the hands of prixate adxentureis”'. 

Hsin-bxu-shin was succeeded bx his son, Singu 
.Mill (177(i-1782), who lost his lilt- in a palate texolu 
tion. rite next King, Bo-daxv-pa-xa (1782-1819), waN 
eruel. strong and ambitious. Father Saitgermano, an^ 
Italian Clatholie missionary xxht) lixed in Burma during 
the greatei part of his reign (178‘1-180()), eibserxed . 


‘ .VIkhiI 75 inik-'. 

® Hislot'ical Ri'vini.< ol Ihc lUtlilical RcUxlions beht’ccu hniii'' 
aud .li'ti, ]). ix. 

' Sei* Lure, “Chinese Invasions ol llurnia,” lournal of Hi' 
flni'iiKJ Rocarcli SocU’ly, Vol. XV. 

* IVani, A History of Rai\t;oou, pj). 74-75. 

‘ Description of the Huimcse Empire. ]>. 61. 
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•Alihough dcspoiisni in its worst sc‘ns(‘ (onstitmcs. ns it 
were*, the very essence ol the liiiniiese nionareh). so 
that to be called its Kin|;» is e(|ui\alent to l)ein« called 
Its tsrant ; still has Uadonsachen, the despfit who lor 
ilie last !went\*seven \ears has !»o\crned this kin«doni. 
M) lar rHitstrijiped his predecessors in barbaritv and 
piide. that uhoso but hears ol it must shudder with 
luaror. His ^etv countenance is the \ery inflex ol' a 
mind, I’erocious and inhuman in tlu‘ highest degree . . . 
bmiiense is the number ol those whfmi In* has sacri- 
{i(ed to his ambition, upon ilie most trixial ollences: 
atifl it xvould not be an exaggeration to asseii, that, 
during his reign, more \ if tints have lallen In the hand 
the exf'cutioner than b\ tite sxvord of the common 
eiiemx. To this atrofious (rueltx he has united a 
jiride at once intoleiabU' and itnpinus. '[’he good 
lortuue which has. attended him in disco\ering and 
deleating the nuineious (onspiiac ie-> xvhidi have been 
lormed against him, has inspired him with the idea 
that he is something m’ore than moital, and that this 
p’ixilege has been granted him on account of his 


\-lanii]L;-i)n-\ a (1752-60) 


(1760-63) I Uo-»la\\-pa->a (l7S2'tSl9) 

(1763-76) 

Sin,t»u Min (1776-82) Crown Priiuv, dieil 1808 


Ba-UNi-daw (1819-37) Tluirra\\add\ (1837 46) 


r.iKan (1846-53) 


Mindon (18.5.4^78) 

I 

Thibaw (1878-85) 
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iiuiTicTous go(Kl works'. Hcntc has he. for some* years, 
laid aside ilie title ol Kiiij*. and assumed that of 
Poiidoghi, Avhieh signihes, great and exalted virtue: 
nor was lie eonient with ihis. lor hut a few vears sinci* 
he thought to make himsell a (iod’"\ 

A modern liisiorian ol Burma deseiilK s Bo-daw- 
j)a-va as ‘the mo.st })Oweilul monaidi who ever ruled 
in J5urma’. with the jjossihle exception of Bayinnaung 
(lool—15SJ). and adds. “He kepi his throne foi thirtv 
seven vears because he was a masierlul man tvho nevei 
hc'sitaic’d to punish"’. During his leign the Burmese 
c()ii(|uered Arakan. .Manipui and the Brahmaj)Uti.i 
V\ailev. hut he v\as not a great leader ol men like his 
father. The humiliating failure of his gieai expedition 
to Siam in 1785-8() and his own cowardlv retreat loi 
personal safety' levealed the dillerenee between 
laung-pa-ya and his son. The unexamj>Ied mililarv 
triumphs won by the Burmese undei the hannei ol 
Bo-daw-pa-va weu- reallv the- outward expression ol 
that national enthusiasm which the great foundei ol 
the dynasty had kindled within his brief reign of .seven 
years. It has been trulv said that “the exploits iil 


' liis njoiii and liis lu-d daily, fur lu 

rould mil trust an} Ixxlx. < In liis ai'i’fssiini lu* enfnrci-d llii 

“Massacre of the Xinsineii’’. 

* The practice ol \\orshippini> nilcr.s a*, liuddlias was noi 
unknown in Hiirnia. lio-daw-pa-ya’h claim was not accepted 1" 
the clerjcy. Compare the custom of the deification of rulers in 
ancient India. See H. C. Rav Chaudhuri, Political Hi.ston' 
Ancient India, jip. 433-434. 

•■‘Harvey, History of limnia, pp. 271, 293. 

* See Harvey, Ilistoiy of liurnia, pp. 270-271. 
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V-Iauiig-pa-)a were no mere Hash in the j3an but were 
I )road-Uased on the energy of tlie race as a wht)le”'. 

One of the most interesting features of Bo-daw-pa- 
\a's character was his curiosity in matters of religion. 
We Ikinc ic^ rred to his claim to be worshipped as a 
Buddha—a claim which tin* obstinaty of the priests 
(Iimpelled him to give up. Like a tiuc Buddhist he 
built pagodas (the great Mingun pagcjda in Sagaing 
district vsas built by him in 1790-97) and adored white 
elej'hants. I’he greatest of ail the spoil brought by the 
\i(tors liom Atakan was the (cUliiaied Mahaiuuni 
image," which was enshrined in a gnat pagoda. He 
leceived religious missions Irom Cleylon. He executed 
Ihnmese heretics. But metaphysical questions troubled 
tiim. and he took occasional interest in Islam as well 
IS ill Clu'istianity. He extended his protection 'to 
judson, who went to Burma in July, 1813, and foundetl 
the American Baptist Mission.' judson had been pre- 
(cded b\ two English Baptists of Serampore (neai 
(Calcutta)—james Chater and Felix Clarev.* I'he woik 


‘HiMVi'N, Uisioty of huniui. ]>. 25S. 

' vSfC IJiirvcA, History of lUiuna, j). 31.i 

'■ I'or ilfinil.s ul)oul Jmlhoii’s wotulcrful work in liunnii, mo 
J mlson’s Au .4(a)ioi/ of the Anicncaii Haf'iisl Mission to 
‘hr liuniutii Knipiw (published in 1823), and Waylanil, .1 Mi’inon 
■'I the Life and Labour of Judson. A delailod iroatniont of liis 
‘ iroor does not fall within the scope of the present voluino. 

’ As tho Kast India Company disap])ro\ed of missionary 
•Ktivity in India, the Kni;li.sh Baptists of Serampore wanted to 
reate a new field of activity in Burma. After a short visit to 
''^aiij’oon two of their members brought an encouraging report. 

James Chater and r'elix Carey, .son of William Carey, the great 
^'■issionary who founded the Serampore College, were sent to 
■'ivind .a mission in Hurnia. They arri\ed at Rani»oon in 
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<)l ihi; niissioiiniifs was not iiitirtni’d with as 

I nelson nhsi rxcd. tiuw wore ‘(onsidore'cl in no othci 
li»hi than as ininistors to the Knglish' xvlio lixod in 
lUirina. Ain (jsiontations dis])la\ ol j)i(isoKtisin» /cal 
would pinhabh haxo ic*snltc‘d in disaster. It is also 
j)rof)al)l(‘ that tin* nhssionaiies would not ha\e hern 
alloxvi'd in establish their centres in the heart of tht 
(onntiA. C’.aptain Cianniiio thon«ht that thev would 
not be perniitted to settle outside Rangoon. 

Details ol (ixil adniinistiation did not alwaxs 
escafie the i)r()iifl Kind’s tioiice. (General lexenut' in- 
(piests w’C'i’e undertaken twice durinf» his iei<>n—in 
17iSl and in bSOH. Figures ret»ardin« [)Oj)ulation and 
rexenue were collected Ironi xilla.^e headmen all ovei 
the countrx. A modem Fnitish administrator with 
lon,!^ experieiu e in Hurma says, “d here is no reason 
to doubt that thi“ lioures were ron«hl\ accurate and 
j»a\e the central genernment a much better idea of 
the eountrx's resources than it had exer had since Ib.SS. 
when King 1 lialuii had held a similai incpiesi.”' Bcr 
claxv-})a-)a tried to secure continuitx in administration 
by issuing a decree in connection xvitb the- intjucst of 
1781 that legal claims should not be allectcd bx 
dynastic changes. It xvas a xvise measure*, for in Burma 


iy07. In 1811 Car(.-\ alone was left to earrv on llie work lit 
entereii tlic service of tlie lUinnese Cloverninent and in 1811 
aljaiidoiied tile mission. See I’earn, “Felix Care\ and tlie F/nc{li^'' 
Ba])lisl ^lission in llurina’’. Journal oj Ihc lUtnna Kcscarili 
Society. Vol. XXVIII. 

' Harve\, Ilistoiy of liunua, j)]). 269-27(1. Sir J (I. .Scott sa.'" 
that Ho-daw'-pa-ya’s census ‘jiroved to be ver_\ useful’ to Briti'-!' 
officers after 1886. (hurma f}om Ihc Katlicsl rimes lo d?i'^ 

Prcsr}il fhiy, p. 188). * ' 
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■fxcn (hangc of dyna.st\, iia\ i‘\cn a (liang(‘ ol king. 
laiKcilcd existing rights’. ()l)\inusl\ tliis strange 
>\siein uas unfaNonrabU* in adininistraiise (ontinnity 
and setinily nf private ))topens. 

Bn-da\v-pa-sa was a natnial proclntt nf tlie 
linnnese svstein nf government. “1 snpj)ose". savs 
father .Sangc'rniano.' "tliat there is ttoi in die whoh' 
world a nionardi so despotic as die Burmese Kniperor. 
He is considered, l)\ himsell and odicrs. ilie absoluie 
loid ol the lives, propc'riies and jiersonal services of 
/lis subjects- : he exalts and depresses, confers and takes 

' I-or llu' iiiltTiKil (’oiidilioii ol lUinnn (luniii; lio-d.'iw-p.'i-yji'x 
rfi!;n wi' iiui\ oij ibe works of SanyLTiiKino, Syiiu's -md C'o\, 

and also on iht* iniiniblislii'd n-port.s of Cannin.i.;. Su])pUMiu-nlar\ 
inforni.'ition ni.-iy also Ia- rolliaud from iIk' works ol iliosi* who 
'■role on llic husih of llieir (.•xiuTioiut* in the I'lrsi vr._ylo-Ihinnesi- 
War-for iiistimce, Sn(j«l.L;niss, l)o\eion, llaveloek, Robertson, 
’frant, Craw'ford. Sanjjeimano’v. aeeonnt is more valuable from the 
historical ixiinl of view than the slalemenis of an\ of these 
writers, for diirinj^ his lont: residence in Burma the Italian 
missif)nary had .ijreater oi>]>oftunities to come into contact with 
•liilen nt asjiects of Burmese life. 

■ Ca])tain .\le.\aiider Hamilton, who visited Burma in 17(M>, 
makes the followinj^ <ibservations on Knyn Sane’s titles ; "His 
•nlijects, if they may be so called, treat him with fulsome 
•idulation. When they sjieak or writi- to him they cal! him their 
- 0(1 (or in their laiijijuajce Kiaek), and in his letters to forei.mi 
princes, he assumes the title of kins; of kiiijns, to whom all other 
^<iii.its ouj^lil to he subject, as heiii}* near kinsman and friend to 
■ill the j^ods in heaven and tm earth, and hy their frieiulshii> to 
I'nn all animals are fed and preserved, anil the seasons of llie 
'<’ar are re^jularly ke])t ; the .sun is his brother, and the moon 
■'*'d stars are his near relations, Lord over the floods and ebhin.e 
'*1 the sea; and after all his lofty epithets and hy])erl)oles, he 
'll seeiuls to he kinK of the white ele])hant, and of Iwcnly-four 
Vliite .soniereroes or umbrellas.” See Hall, /uJi/y l%Hiilisli 
course with Furuia, p. 256. 
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i\\\\\\ honour and rank : and, Avidiont an\ protLSS ol 
law, can pin lo dcaili, not onl\ ciiininals ol 

caj)iial ollcnccs, bin any indi\idiial who happens to 
iiuin Ins flisplcasnrc. It is here a ]:»eiilons thin<> ioi 
a jjeison to become di'.rin»uished lot wealth and j)os 
>essions : lot the tla\ iiia\ eiisib (onu' whiMi he will bi 
chaiL»ed with some snj)))osed it inn*, and so jiin to 
dea-li. ill ( idta that his pr(;peit\ nia\ be (.mlistateil 
K\ei\ snbji'it is tlie Kmpeioi's l)otn sia\e: and when 
Ik‘ (ails an\ one Ins sla\e Iu‘ thinks tiierebx to do him 
honour. . . . Heme also he (onsidets hinnell entitled 
to emploN his snbjeds in an\ woi k oi si t \ ice, w ithout 
salat) Ol pa\. and ii he makes thian an\ K'compense. 
it is done, not liom a sense ol justice, but as an act (/I 
bonnt). 1 heii goods liki*w ise. and e\en tlu'ii pet sons 
arc rej)Utcd his propell\. . . . To the King it belongs 
to declare war oi to conclude jKace : and he ma) in 
an\ momcait tall upon the whole pojnilation ol Ins 
empire to enlist themsebes in his aimv, and can imp.;s 
upon tliem at pleasine an\ laboin oi serNice”'. 

I'nder such c iitumstantes the inlei is natiiralb 
corriipted and debased b) the absolute jxnver whit!) 
he exerci.ses almost without am extetnal lestraini 
Nothing but the King's xoluntary respect lot Buddhisi! 
rules and precepts, and the lear oi insun ext ion, iti 
addition to the cliHiruJt) oi' enforcing the King's will 
in all parts of tlie Kingdom, kc'fU excesses within 
tolerable limits. Cieneral Fytche, who retiied as Cihiil 
Commissioner of British Burma in 1871 after a lonu 
and brilliant career in that counti), w'rote in 1878 
- 

' I)csi)iplio}i of liic fiiinncsc ICiiipiir, pj). 60-61. 
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. . . wliilsi tlio King is an absoliuc clcspoi, there 
m‘ popular ibriiis of g()\ernnu‘nt wliicli at some remote 
peiiod may lia\e exercised a tvholesome cheek upon 
dll' socereign's autliori(\, although the) ha\e long 
>nRC‘ become wholl) subser\ieni to his will”'. I lie 
king of lUirma had no prime minister. He had two 
mumils- a public council known as the Hluttaw- 
,Mul a ])ri') council known as the liynhali. 1 lu‘ 

. iinei was composc'd ol loin miuisteis oi W'lingyis. 

I .n h of tlic'tn had an assistant or II undiih, who sat in 
;'ie fihillnw but did not sjxak oi Note. .Sangermano's 
(!(s;iiption ol the Hhtllmr is as lollows: "Its sittings 
'll' held in a sj)acious hall or poiiico situated Nsithiu 
die pieciucts ol the palate itsell. All orders or fa\ours 
■ni.mating bom the Km])eroi. and e\en all capital 
'' iiunces must pass tlnough tliis nibunal ; not because 
'I has powei to modil\ them, but in order to l)e 
'igisteiccl. and spetulih put into e.xecution. Its grants 
iiiui commands ate N\'riuen upon palm-lea\es, in a 
in< si concise stNle : and indeeil, the more concise this 
IV the more loicible and ellicacious the sentence is 
IonsidcTed. These leaxes are cur at the ends, so as 
o beai the ligure ol a sabre, probabh to symboli/e the 


'espect and dread Nvith whicli the sentence of this 
nibunal should be receiNcd”’. In Sangermano's time 
da IT////gT/.s weie ‘chosen b\ the sovtTeign from the 


Hiiniii7, PasI ami Ptcsoil, Vol. 1, i). 239. 

“ See Harvey, ITLsIory of Piirnia, p. 329. Taw Seiii K(». 
'•'U'ltioiis from the Kccords of Ihc HluldaiO, skives the best avail- 
. I»le inforniali’on about the Illuila^c, hut the records relate mainly 
b) the rei.i^n of Tliibaw. 

‘ Description of Ihe Htirmese Empire, p. (iti. 
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olfUsi and iiiosi (.xiHMicMUid Mandaiins.’ 1 lic-\ haii 
no powtr to counsel or direct’ : tlie\ >veie ‘(onsidered 
as the blind excditors’ n| the Kinti's connnands. In 
Kin” Mindon’s ition the\ soinetiincs acted in theii 
indi\idu.il tapatitv, but the) exert ised supreme powci 
under the Kin,” in their colleeti\e tapatit).' We dc 
not know whethei that was the sxsteiu under Bf)-daw- 
j)a-\a as well. 

J he Bycddili x\as also (()m|)osed ol (our nn'inbei'' 
o} Al\ri}}\rnns, who \seu' the j>ri\aii' adxiseis ol tlu 
King. Sangenuano sa\s. “ I'hex ha\e the sttperinieii- 
deiut’ ol the ro\al palace, and are the ])ri\\ (ounsellois 
of the F2nij)eror : and though inlerior to the X'ungln 
in aiithoritx. \et bx tlu'ir xicinitx to his person the\ 
fretjuenth procure adxaiKement to places of greai 
dignitx and influence"'. I'xtche obserxes, “I’hese twn 
(ouncils ap])ear as relits of a tonstitution, xvhieh has 
long lost all real power. 'Mie members of both ait 
mere nominees of the King : thex are the creatures ol 
his will, the instruments bx which his oitiers are carried 

t;ul. Occasitmallx he max listen tt) their adxicc; but 

/ / 

the) exertise nothing t)f the influenee xvhieh attciitls 
a hereditary or elet:ti\’e btitlx ; and their aiitlioritx.j 
excej)tirig in matters tif detail, is little better than a 


' J'vU’hf, Ultima, I’a.sl ami l*ii'sciil, X'ol. I, p. 23!1. 

’ Description of llic Uunm’sc limphc, p. tki. “IL wonlil .mth' 
that as far as preslijj^t* and noininal ]M)\ver were ('(jiueriied, tl" 
Hluldaw had the hijLjlicr authority, hut luohahh tho HycdaiL 
i'oni])osed as it xxas of officials who had important financial 
functions and special influence in the palace, was a umre j)oten'- 
factor in shapiiiK the royal decisions." See Hall, h'arly 
hitcrcoursc 'ciiU Uiirma, pp. 171-173. 
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'(liani”'. The position of the (omit iIs was prohabh 
jiot dillerent in Bo-daw-pa-va’s reign. 

E\i‘ry Biiriiiese soiereign had main tpieens and 
inntiif)ines.‘ Sangermano sass, "As the reigning 
'.oNireign has had more than a hundred diildren'^ h\ 
uinieroiis wi\es and eontuhines, iIka have swallowed 
nj) all the riches ol the land: the cities, villages and 
i.ik(“s have been almost all given them foi their niain- 
unance : and the best situations, as ot \hmghi of the 
l.utto {i.r., Hlultaiv), have been distriliuted among 
iliein.” rhe ever-increasing Koval fainilv not onlv 
swallowed up all the riches ol the land’ ; one of the 
worst results of Koval polygann was the danger of dis¬ 
puted suctession. As we have said, the rule of primo¬ 
geniture w"is not recognised : the King could apjioint 
whom he pleased as successor, ^\'helher a King ap- 
pt)inied :i siucessor or not, his (U'alh was in manv cases 
iollowed bv dissensions among tlu' dillerent daimants 
!o the throne. Bo-daw-]ia-va himsell came to the 
iiirone as a result of fainilv dissensions ; but he was 
'.tUMig- enough to leave his crown peacefullv to his 
iiiandson, Ba-gvi-davv. in whose leign tlu* A-laung-p:i-va 


‘ liuniia, Pai,l ami I'n'sciil. \’i»l 1, p. 240. 

“ “.Vinoiijj the inuunicrahle wives and eomuhiiKs wlioin he 
four are rai'^ed to the rank of queen, takinu their titles 
Ironi the four eardinal ])oiuis, aeeordinjn to the (juarier of the 
(>alaee which they oeeiqjy." -,Sanv:ennano. Tlie Kin.v; was tree to 
‘’elect for his conenhine any fenude that nia\ chaiici* lo jilease 
kis eye’, hut ‘no married woman can he seized for the kini; ’ 
ivSanjjennano, Description of tin' Hmnicsc Enipin’, iip, 07, 00). 

* At the time of his death llo-ilaw-i)a-\a left 122 children and 
308 grandchildren. 
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(l\ii;istN iirst (anic' into disastrous (ont.ut wjtli tlit 
British Kiiipirc in the west. 

riit* Binincso Kmpiu* was dixidod intf) |)ro\ inci s. 
till* j)ro\in(C‘s into districts, the districts into town 
shi]3s. and the townsliips into hamlets oi \illages. riu 
Burmese Cio\ernnu'nt j)aid no h\ed salaries. .Mitiisteis 
(pieens. concuhines, ol]i(ersand laxoinites ol the K.iiu 
weie suj)j)orted l)\ the ^lant ol a j)io\iiKe f)r a town 
shi]). Ol some xillages. and lhe\ were kinmn hy tin 
name ol ;Uvosr/ (oi ‘eater of the ie\(’nue'). The aetiii’ 
adminisiialion ol the territoiA was (allied on l)\ .i 
local ollicei, who paid a h\ed sum e\er\ \(‘ar eitiui 
to this ahsentee .issif>iiee or direct to the Ro\al treasuix 
“'rhe jiosition ol th(‘ head ol the townshi}) was thus 
in diic(t antagonism to the interests (jI the jieople . . 
he was responsihh* lor the lixed \earl\ iiAeniK', hui 
as he le(ei^^‘d no salaiv, he ^v'as (ompt'lled to s(|uee/. 
.is mudi as he could out of the pc'ojjh'. lor the suppoii 
ol himsell and his lollowc'is.” The fixed sum wliiii' 
he had to j)a\. eithei to the Myo^i oi to the; Ro\.i' 
treasurv. was dixided (»ut amongst xillaji^es within hi" 
jurisdiction. Me also lealisc'd m.nix other impost", 
such as a tax in kind on c‘xen j)loui*h. transit due" 
dues on sale* of cattle*, lec's on law .suits, lines lor ciitiic'' 
etc. “Addc’d to all these there wc'i'c* c'xtraordiiiai' 
contributions to the* drown callc*d lor on public emc i 
uencii.’s, the amount bc“ini» fixed b\ the* Kind's (ioxc'in 

n ’ I j t » 


' I‘»ir :i(lminislr!Uicin in Hiinna, st-c rin.iii' 

Description ol llir Htiinn'sc I'lnipitt', ]>]). liT-OS; SiKukrii'- 
\arraiivc ol (lie iiiiiincsc Il’.Jf, j)]). 199-201 ; Hiinna. /’<' 

and rreseni, V(j 1. I, ])p 128-1.30, ;MI-24,S, /O <//>// linttna (iau llc^ 
\’()1 1, pp. 440-447 
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iiw.nt III tiu' (apital. as foi iiisiaiuc in 1798, wlicn a 
I all ()1 lital.s ol siUc'i was inadf Iroin cxcv) house 
..ikI this took l^vo \cars lo (olliti and prodiucd al)out 
i'v''. 1).OOO.()()() " \’cT) little c‘llc‘(ri\c tontiol was exer¬ 

cised In the Pr()\incial Goxeinois o\er the heads of 

i 

if'.wnships, who possessed the jx'wer ol the sword and 
iii.iintained lar»e bodies ol aimed leiaim-rs. 

There was, lumexer, no PVudalisiii in Binnia. 
Ollues wete not hereditarx. Txlihe saxs. “ . . . . an) 
'.;(!Xunor w ha lexer, whether of a pi oxime or a town¬ 
ship. tni^lii be appointed or rt inoxed at the pleasure 
ol the Kin”;. But occasional piesents to a (jueen, 
iniiiistei. oi laxoinite ‘aeneiallx suHici'd to smooth down 
.mx dillicultx that mi”hi aiise.” Txery local head 
(an ic'd on ollicial coi lesjjondente xxith the N Ini taw. 

I heie was a suj^plemeniary sxslem of c'spiona^e which 
kej)i a strict suixeillance oxer local administration. 

In Ibirma there xvas no distinction betxveen tixil 


and militarx scTxices. “ Treasurers and judges", saxs 
I'xiche. "aie expected to lake the command of armies." 
In the daxs of Bo-daxv-pa-)a ctiminal cases xxere heard 
In the local goxernors, but in cixil cases the panic’s 
"tic'.u liherix to select their own judges. Sangerniano 
^axs “ . . . . xvhen an indixidual is at dillerence with 


another, or has claims upon him for a debt, or fen 
Mtisfaction of an .injurx, he goes to some Mandarin, 
I'liom he belic'xc's likely lo fax our him, and procurc’s 
bom him a summons against his adxcrsarx. It may 


be easilx conceixecl to xvhat injustice and inconxeiiience 


bus practice must iux:essarilv lead"'. 


Ih’soiplion of ihc Jiitinu’sc Empire, j). 68. 
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Clapital j^iinisliinciii was vcr\ common in Burma.' 
Jn (hi* (la\s ol Bo-daw-pa-va it was a cajiital oHcnc.- 
lo drink wilU‘^ to smoke o])ium. or to kill any lart>e 
animal, as an o\ oi a bullalo. (^a])ital pimishmem 
was. liowe\c*r. Iretpienth ‘(ommuted. tlirough interesi 
(»r htibeiy. lot a term ol imjnisonmem’; but high 
ua\ rf)bber\. accompanied with murder, was ne\ei 
lorgi\en. (iriminals condemned to death 'itre some 
limes pat cloned on consideration ol their acting as 
ixeciiiioneis For lile'. Sangermano says, “Aliliougli 
the crime- ol treason, and sometimes, in order to 
inspire tenor, ordinal^ crimes arc* punished in a cruel 
manne-r', the orclinar\ means ol ))Utting to death is b\ 
dc-cajjitalion.’' lomuc* was l'rc(|uentl\ inHicted upon 
suspected persons to extort conlession : For. savs 
Sangermano. ‘it is the custom not to c-xecutc* ain one- 
unlc*ss he ac knotvledtie his crime". He- adds. "1 ha\e 

’.Sin H:ir\i.‘\, llislmy (»/ liuniia, pp 35S. 

TJk' i‘rni.‘lt\ ol till- law did tiol '.lu i eml in abolisliitis.; drmk- 
111 };. Ill 1797 Co\ {loiiiiiol ol a l^rsuli’iur in the liuntilian I'loiphc. 
]). 2,')0) found 11 k‘ \onni.: iinblcs al .\niarai)ura anx'oiis to produrt' 
liquor and imoxii-alin}; drills .il an\ jirirt-. In 1S2.S liritisli 
otViccrN (ouiid drinkin.i; l.iirh jin-valt-iii in lUirnia. Siieakinj; ol 
Uunne-t ronnnandi-rs SnodviraNs observf'^, “. . . . i-itlii'i from 

la^lf, or re^jiinv lo tlir ordiTs of llu- Kiii.i;. wliirli forbiil lln 
list- of wine and spirituous liipiors, llu'\ drank sj)arin.ql\. 

It nia\ be i|iR‘slioiu‘d, wlietlu-r or not ilieir loidsliijis would liavt 
been so abstemious in jirivaie, as the lower orders are so e\i'essivel\ 
loud of liquor ol e\et\ deserijjlion, ibal lliev iie\er liesilali-. 
wlieii in llieir ]M)wer, to disoiiey an order, llie 'penallt of wliieb 
's death.” WanaHvc of f-hv HuriiWM- Ifui. p 223). 

M*or tlieir ])osition see I'ytelie, liuniia, aiul l*ii‘s('iit. 

\'ol. I, jip. 244-24.S. 

* JJo-daw-])a-y,'i vjinelinies eoiiqjellenl drinkers to drink boilin.y 

lead 
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iin (loiibi hiu main, unable to bear the airoritv of 
iliese lornuMits. Iiave, in spite of their innoeciiee, ])r<)- 
nouiued ihemsel\es i>iiilt\.’' When definite exidenee 
was not available, ordeal was resoitcd to'. The 
punishment of a enlprii ’ olteii iinoKed all the* 
members of his familx as well as his lelalixes and 
dejiendants^ A liritish o(Ii(er uioti' in 179f, “The 
Burmah laws . . . aie like dii' ktws ol Draco wiote in 
i)lood’’". 

Regarding the sNsiem ol taxation in the Burmese 
bmpire Sangermano ohsenes. “I'iie lixed revenues ol 
(he Burmese Emjjeror (onsist of a duty of ten [)er 
tent, on all merchandise brought by foreigners into 
Rangoon, or any others ol the ports of Pegu ; of the 
product of the mines of silver, ambtu’ and lubies: of 
ertain contributions in rice, which seveial |)laces are 
obliged to furnish for the use of the palace : anti ol 
the presents which on stated davs are made bv the 
Mandaiins to the Emperor. Ehese must not hovvevei 
he confounded with the presents, which aie alv\.iV'. 
nc'essarv when anv favoin is asked foi. as in this 
tountrv nothing is ever obtaint'd without them. But 
(hough the Burmese monart h has no fixed revenues 
hesitles these, still his means aie far from being limitetl 
to them alone. For, as he consitlers the jiiopertv of his 
'•objects as in realitv belonging to himself, he there- 


‘ Scin.nennanu, Dcsciil^lion ol llic /iiiniic^i- pp 

^ynifs (.1)/ .Iftojiji/ of aw p -167) ;uul Co\ ifoniiuil ol 

' Resilience, ]>. I4) refer to unleal^. 
j, ® r>lelie, ItiDnia, Pa.'^t ami Pir.sciil, Voi 1. pp 21.^-244 
•■‘I*. C., April 7, 1794. Ni.. 27 
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loic cNinuts IVoiD tlu'iii .inuhinj^ hf plcnscs.”' » Mu 
piic'si then ‘:i short account ol the' opjn'cssioiis 

C‘\a( lions, and in just ices that the* |jfO))lc‘ au* obligc'd 
to snili'r at the hands of the* King and his ininisic’rs.’- 
Facia Hiirmcst* siihjcci was hound to rcndci 
inilitan sc‘r\i((’ CNhciuAcr he rcccixcd the King's com 
inand. Sangeiniaiio sa\s. “Wiien tlie F.inperor ordo 
am niilitan e\pedition. eithcM into hostile countries 
or ag.iinsi lehels. lu- fixes at tlie same' time the nnmhei 
of soldieis wIkj are to niaicli. and nominates imme 
cliateU the general ^\hn is to command them. 'Flu 
laitto Hlullair) in the eajntal. and the Ion oi 

kondai (council) of tfie j)io\inciaI cities then e\aM 
from the lu'ads ol the diflc'ient |)lacc's nuclei then 
jurisdiction, not onl\ the' ninnlic'i ol men ordc*red Iw 
the Knipeior. hnt also a ccatain cjnantit\ more. Fhosr 
who arc' not fit lor ^\al. oi wlio possc'ss great riches 
instead cjf pc'isonal seiwicc'. finnish a certain eontiihii 
tion, (>l which the oiclinan rate' is himdted dollais 
and this mone\. iccc'ixc'd from the' smp'.ns of the men 
recjiiirc'd. scrxc's to pa\ tlu- c'\pensc's of the war. and 

' “Tlir L;(j)ikii I’onrl was laryiav liiisi,| its iv\tMin.- <Iiil ii"' 
a lc*s\ laklis, pi^liajjs r)iil\ two. a‘.^:iiiisi ili- ptTsiai; 

liitiuln'd Hut iIk- ik-()])U did in)l oli su liyliilx ; tw 
laklis was till' aiiiouni lliat ri-aclu^il lln‘ nnl ilu' aiiKiun'^ 

(•(dkait'd. In a iioL iinl^pua] msiant'1% out nl iCs. 27,000 cfilk-i'U'i! 
()n)\ Ivs I.S.OOO rfailit.d ilii ircasiin, llit halanct Us. 12,00ii 
stirkm,!.’, to tlu liainis ol ilir colk dors ” IIar\(\, >' 

finmia, p. .ISO 

Wkwci 0 / llic k/nno’sc hnipiw, p 7 .-^ 

‘ Il'irvd I'oiK'link's iliai “evt-n mnkr llu- \latuii;paNa (l_\iiasi' 
wliu'li had i.;iTakT drnin^ powt-r llian any of il" pri-ilcd-ssoi■ 
sa\f pi-rhaps J>a\innaunt^, lIii* roiintrv could nol pul more thai' 
'.'0,000 in llic litdd ” Sia- ///.sl.nv of finhiui, pp. 272-27.1, .l.l.l-.l*'! 
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ih(' soldifis wit!) luccssiirics'. For the P'mpcror 
does not fiiniisli a'lnthiii”' hut the anus . . . iVIl from 
I he aji>e of ,se\cnteen oi ei^liteen to that ol sixty are 
.idmiited to the tanks, hut thost' are alwa\s preferred 
(\ho ha\e \\i\es and diildrcMi to sei\c‘ as sureties oi 
hosiai»es. and ])e lesponsihle lor the desertion oi 
!(hellion ol their lathets or hush.nuls.’'" \ British 
oliuer ohset\ed in 1791, “If am person tmns his back 
in (he da\ of battle, the whoh- (d his relations, male 
, 111(1 leniah'. lose ih(‘ir li\es”\ 

1 he e(|uijinieiUs (f the Biniuese soldiers were 
\(‘i\ simple; “thiowin|L> their weapon o\er theii 
diouhk'is like a le\er. the\ han.i> Irom one end oi it a 
mat. a blanket to co\er them at nii>ht, a pro\ision of 
|)o\\der, and a little vessel for (ooking, atid fiom the 
'Mhet end a })io\isiou ol liee. ol salt, and of nafjc, a 
species ol hall-putt id hall-diied Itsh, pickled with salt. 
Ill this i>uise the\ ttaxel to theii place ol destination 
without tians|)ort wagons, without tents, in their 
oiclinarv cire.ss, metc'h cariyiii” on theit heads a piece 
of led (loth, the onlv distinctive badoc* of a Burmese 
Milciier' . . . ,Vt nii>lit thev bivotiit on the bare “found. 


’ (,Va»la/Zrc oj ihc 11 tir, ll){t-20(») 

ll'ril lliL- loi'al oltictT.s—lu- rails IIkmii —“i;«‘mTall> 

i.ikr I'.irr In rai^r ilouhlr the nuinher nf men that may he 
"idereil, allowing niu'-liair to huv their tliseharne, aecordiii.L; to 
ilii-ir meaii^, and jxu-ketiiij; at lea.st halt the amount of what is 
lolleeted for the equiiunent <»f the other.” 

‘ Dcsinpiioii of dll' liiiiini'sc Eiiiphi', p 7tl 
' r. C., April 7, I7t>4, No. 37. 

' .Sometimes the mareh of a ltiirme>e arm\ through Hurmese 
lerniorv resembled that ol a hostile arm\. I'or an examt)]e, 
^ee Harvey, Hislovy ol litmiia, ]). 273. 
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willioiii :tn\ proictiioii fVoin the ni^hi air, tlu| dew. 
or {‘\cn the rain : nicrch constriu tino a palisade el 
l)ranchcs ol trees or thorns."' 

rile lollowing information is available fiom 
(lhincs(‘ reeoids lelating to the invasion ol Burtna hv 
the (Chinese in 17(>r>-(19: "Ihev (/.e., the Burmese) 
had no regular armv : in limes of danger Shan levies 
vveie called out. I heie was however at Ava a standing 
loree of 1(),0()() men t ailed the Inv inc ibles'. In 
aein.d fighting the Shan levies vveie j)la(ed in ironi 
and the ‘Inv int ibles’ o(( Upi(‘d the real, (lavalrv were 
p<isted on either flank to tlose in U])on the enemv. II 
vietorv appeared doubtful the armv lapidlv entrenched 
itself imdei (r)ver of a heaw fire fiom artillers and 
small arms. When the smoke clean'd awav tlu 
siotkade was (omph'te, and the men inside wen* readv 


' I//>//<>» of llic liunm‘>>c ICiiiphc, p. 71*. CiU'sjir I'rt'iltM-iiki 
obscTvi'il, “I li.'Uf w’itli inint* fvt s, lliiit iliost- ju-oplt*, ainl 

s(nil(li»'rs have eaten ol all sorts of wilde liea^ts that are on tin 
earth, whelher it he \vr\ tilthie or olher\M>^e all servetli foi 
tin ir nifjulhs ; yea, I have seeiie iheni eate •'eijrjnon'. and serpents, 
also ihe\ feed of all kinde ol herhes and .ijrasse. So that if sueh 
a threat \nnie want not Water and Salt, ihe\ will niaiiilayin 
theinsehes a lt)nt; time in a hush with rootes, llowers and leaxe- 
of trees." 

“ The svsiein ol nianiiainiiijn ])ermanent .tiuards on duty in 
the palace prohahl\ liei^an towards the elo'^e of the tvveltth 
eentnr\. In I7h5 Syines (.In Acconnf of an h'inlyai>.sy lo the Kinii- 
iloni of li’a, ]). 3lH} found ahoiil 3,000 trooi)s m tiie eai)ital, ol 
Vvhoni 700 onl\ r«.inained on dut\ at the i)aluee. Havelock 

0 / Hu riin’c t ampaiyus . . in .t'ca, p. 353) found ahoui 

4,000-5,000 troops in the ca])ital. They were ilressed in wai 
jackets of ‘dark jL;la/ed eloth’. ()(ju/.^er (lh‘isonul iXanativc of 
r-u'o tmprisofnni’nt in hntniah, ]). 100) .s])eaks of them as 

‘attired in a eoiufortahle catnpaiRniii}; jacket f>f hlack cloth, 

ihickh wadded and quilted with cotton . 
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i(> (IHcnd ii. I'hcsf wi'vc the imariahlc lartics ol ilu- 

It is j)r()hablc thar hrc-anns caiiu' into (‘Mciisi\c 
use in liiinua in the sixteenth rentinv. hut till the 
time of A-laung-pa-\a these weie used iiiainK l)\ 
torcign mercenaries. .A-laung-|)a-\a used fire-arms 
against Manijnir- in ]75.5. Henceforth fire-arms were 
heijuently servc'd out to a section of the Uurmese aiiiiy 
mol)ilised for war. “Karlv in the nineteenth centuiA 


tlie palace arsenal had uj) to .S.">,(t()() miiskc'ts, l)ut the\ 
were mostl) rejects from French and Knglish aresnals. 


and the powder was so had that it would not liave heen 
passed in the armies of Indian princess. " 

Stockades played a \'cry impftrtant jiart iti Burmese 
warfare. As early as 1791 a British officei scMit to 
protect the Cdiittagong frontier leported to the 
Supreme (iovernment. "It is tlieir custom to fortifv 


e\cTy time they mcne as the aticient 


Romans did’‘\ 


I he following dc\scrij)tion of Burmese stockadc’s' is 
hased on data collected during the First Anglo-Burmese 
Will : "'rite unvarying element was a continuous wall, 
sometimes as high as twenty feet of solid timher- -the 
^letn of bamboos or trunks ol saplings from the 
neighbouring forests. At the top ran horizontal beams 
which held all firmly together. At intertals were loop- 


’• Harvey, IJislory of Burma, p. 255. 

* Pemberton, Kcpoil ou the Eastcni ^•'rou^i^') of Btills!' huiia, 
P. 5!). 

* P.C., April 7, 1794, No. 37. vSiiodi^ra.ss {Sanativi' of the 
Burmese War, ]>. 21) says that the ltuniie.se Misjilayed threat sfeilt 

'•'Mifl jiulgnienl’ in tlic ‘formation aiul defeiiee of stockade-’ 
^Ritchie and Evans, Lord .Imlu’i'.Nf. p. 93. 
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holes for imisketn fire, tlie eiulosuie, which 

was scjuari* or ohlong. iveie laised platloims ol earth 
or Avood fioiii Avhieh small could discharge o\ei 

till' paliu”. Inside and outside the* stockade Averr 
trenches, and on the external lace Aveic* cillen ahattis 
foinied of trunks ol trees." 

Accoidinii to Saimerniano. the Uinnic'se soldieix 

C T O 

weic ‘destitute ol discipline" and all knowledt»e ol 
tactics', but then were kc’pt in contiol b\ threat and 
piinishnicnt. He sa\s. “Not ineic'h the* j;eneial. hui 
eAC'ii the* (yflicer ol am coijis which is sc’paiated Ironi 
the main body, has the poAver ol punishing A\ith death, 
and this Avithoiit ans jiroeess. whatcxei soldier he ma\ 
think clesc‘r\in!4 cl it. The sAvord is alA\aAs han^iiyi; 
oAer the- hc’ad ol the* srildiei, and the slightest disposi 
tion to lli,i:>ht. c.r ielitetaiue to achance. A\ill inlallibb 
brini> it doA\n ujion him. Uut what abo\e all tench 
to hold the Ruimese soldierA to theii dui\ is tlr 
dreadlul execution that is done on the wi\c*s and 
children ol those who desert. I hc' arms and le,ij>s ol 
these miseiable \ictims are bound to«('thc‘i . . . and 
in this state thev are shut up in cabins made oi 
bamboo, and filled Avith combustible materials. Avhicli 
are then set cai lire by means of a train ol t>unpoAvder.'' 
rite conirnander Avho failed to secure* Aietor\ suHered 
‘the loss of all his honours and diotiities'. II he Ava*' 


' Pcscriplion of Ihc liutnicsc Eniphc, ]>. 80 
I{()-(law-])a-yn liatl ‘rc'iulered hiiiiself deUslaljU* 1)\ iliin' divad 
ful tjartjarilies’, and in or about 1805 ‘he put to death in tin- 
cruel manner, men, women, and cliildren, to the number of a 
thousand jiersons’. 
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(jf ‘ihc sli«liu*st ncgligcnci*'. liis ])()sst‘ssi()iis 
.md life \vcR‘ ‘sacriliccd lo the* an»L*v of the Kni])eroi 
This ,s\sreniali( tcrroi ism, added to the ‘(ontiiuial 
nais’ ua^ed l)\ A-lauii«-j)a-ya. and his sons, resulted in 
ilic j)artial depopulation ol the lira\vadd\ sallev. 
Death took a hea\y loll : tnan\ ol those ^\’h^) inana«i‘d 
!n sur\i\e mi‘>ialed to Siam oi to P>engal. Saiioeimano 
»a\s. “W'lu'u I (irst arrived in l\'<>u each hank ol the 

n 

^teai river Ava (/.r., Iiravraddv) jnesenu'd a lon«- 
.ominued line ol habitations, hut on mv reimti, a verv 
villages wtu* to he seen alon<> the whole eourse 

O D 

. 1 ! the stream. ’ When a person ol tank ventured to 
uj)iesenl to lh)-davv-pa-va that his wais were «rcail\ 
(liminishintJ ih<‘ ntnnhei ol his suhjeds. the Kino 
tiildlv t('j)li(,*d. “It would mattei little il all the men 
Mere dead, lot then we miohi einoll and atm the 
Nsomen.”" 


Riirma has a lonj’ eoasi line, hut h(‘r |)e()[)le did 
’lot leel the call ol' the si‘a. "I he caj)ital was usualK 
r awav I’rom the sea. In 1()35 the caj^ital 
> .'I*- , lened Irom Peon lo Ava. "Pile political 

liiionilance ol this inland citv lav in its ancient iradi- 
nons and in its j)Osition in the heart ol the pureh 
thuiiK'se at ('a in the cotmtrv. From the primitive 
i)oint ol view it was also etonomically im[K)riant, for 
die ahundant rice ()1 the Kvaiikse district was easih 
piocurahle for the citv. But it was far awav from the 


' Desiriplioii of Ihc lUtnnC'ic Kiiipiic, pp. 80-Sl. 
iio-daw-pM-vn once ordered a .i^eneral lo be roasted ai a slou 
'ire I'orlunatelv the coiuleinned j^aiieral caiUureil a wbile 
^ lepliaiit and tlien received a free panion. 

* Dt’scripliou of the Jiiiniirsi’ Empire, p. 81. 
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(ciiiR's <)l illirrnatioiial trade, and Ktiropcan merchant'' 
found it \er) difficult to make the upstream journex 
from Sxriain to A\a in order to secure the King's 
jjernirssion to trade in his couturx. Burma was alinosi 
cut off I'tom the outside xvoiid ; her peo})le lived in a 
world of their own.' I he atmosphere (if the capital 
was that fil the lipper lUirma xillages .nnong which ii 
lax, and the ifleas of the Kings temained in the 
nineteenth cemurx xvhat thex had been in the ninth.* 

1 he intransigent elements in Burmese (haracier am) 
administratixe policx found full plax in the isolated 
capital. \o real understanding of the intricacies of 
.\nglo-Burmese relations is pttssible xxiihoiu a thorough 
appret iation of this significant geographical fact. 

J'he magnificent Irrawaddx (f)uld not but encourage 
a rudimentarx IVntn of naxal xvarfare. I'he Burmese 
used large war-boats, drixen sometimes b) sixty oars, 
which used their swivel guns with good effect. FA'ct> 
town on the rixer had to furnish a war-boat, to man it. 
and tt) keep it ready for operations. ‘*rhc famou'' 
war-boats”, xve read in a British Intelligence Report. 
182.1, “are nexer seen out of the Irraxvaddx or Rangoon 
rixer, or employed e\ce|)t on special missions oi 
expeditions ordered by the King, or in carrying a roytiH 
()rd(?r to cut off a head or create a governor.” King 
Sane (lb98-1714) of the roungoo dynast) created the 
nucleus of a mercantile marine : he was the first rulet 
of Burma to possess sc.‘a-going xessels.' The traditioit 

' Hall, Kaily 7rilli [iuniia, j)]) II, 7.S. it* 

* Harvey, Uistnyy of Burma, p. 249. j 

* Hall. I\arly Eufilisli lulcrcoinsc loitli Burma, pp. 201-202 ^ 
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introduced by him. was not extended and developed 
In the A-Iaung-pa-ya dynasty. 

"I’he following estimate of the character of the 
Burmese people comes from a British military officer 
A\ho took part in the war of 1824-26: “It has often 
been objected to the Burmese, that they are addicted 
to pilfering, lying, and dissimulation, as \vell as 
insolent and o\erbcaring to strangers ; but the remark 
may be, in a great measure, confined to the numerous 
government functionaries and their followers . . . they 
are, indeed, a vile race, who exist bv fraud and 
oppression, and who, upon numerous pretences, no 
matter how frixolous, are always ready to rob and 
plunder all who come within the influence of their 
authority: the poor people, on the contrary, . . . are 
Irank and hospitable, and by no means deficient in 
(lualitics which would do honour to more civilized 
Kitions. They, very generally, can read and write ; 
are acute, intelligent, and observing : and, although 
frequently impressed with high notions of their ow'n 
MAcreign and country, show no illiberality to strangers 
n foreigners wffio reside among them.”* 

Such was Burma in the zenith of her power and 
jhosperity, virile, audacious, proud in her isolation, 
ignorant of the angry 'world outside, carelessly gliding 
into a conflict with mighty Kalas from beyond the seas. 


* Snodgrass, Narrative of the Burmese ]Var, pp. 208-209. 

6 



CHAPTER II 


CAPTAIN WELSH IN ASSAM ( 1792-1794) 


Lakshnii Singh died in Dcrcnibcr, 1780, and wa' 
succeeded by his son, Juhraj Ciaurinath Singh. H( 
assumed the Ahoin name Suhitpangjjha. By his ordci 
(he other princes of the Royal fannl\ were mutilated 
and rendered ineligible for the succession. This 
probably a political necessity, but the history of hi,^ 
reign—a disastrous period of Ahoin history—show:- 


hoAv cruel and ^ indictive he was. Captain Welsli 
refers again and again to his debauchery, imbecility 
ignorance, caprice and crueltyL In a contemporan 
British document- we read: “TTie Assam Raja was :i 
very weak man on w'hom no dependence could ht 
placed, he being generally intoxicated with opium, 
and, when sober, totally incapable of all business. 


which w'as transacted by his ministers. These men 
were devoid of honesty, inimical to their master and 
rapacious to the country”. Sir Edward Gait right h 
concludes: “Gaurinath w’as the most incompetenij 
blood-thirsty, disreputable and cow'ardly of all the 
Ahom Kings.”^ 

Gaurinath was quite young at the time of hi 


' ’ 1*. C., rebniarv 24, 1794, No. 13A; Deceinbtr 17, IT"-. 
No. 50. 

* Foreign Dcparinicni Miscellaucoiis Rcconis, No, 8, 
raiida, Vol. I, No. 7. f 

^History of Assaw, p. 211. 
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ic(Cssi()Ti'. A yoiiTio- Kin« miiiirecl able and honest 
iiiinisiers, but unfortunately he those the Bar Barua 
.IS lii.s ‘great raM)urite’ arid ‘acted as he Avas advised by 
•ii.'ii officer’-. Tliis unscrupul-ous officer exj^loited tlie 
\()iing King’s inexperience and credulity and .secured 
loi his own family a dominant position in the State. 
\ (oniemporary chronicle .sa\s. “'rhere was an aninio- 
sii\ hetAveen the Barbarua and the Bargohain since 
(he (f;iys of Swargadeo Lakshmi Singh, Having dis- 
(o\ered some looj)holes the Barbarua out of umbrage 


icpoited the matter to the King."* 


The result was the 


execution of the Bar Gofiain and his three sons as well 


the confi.scation of their belongings.' Several rela- 
ii\es of the Bar Barua now occupied the offices vacated 
in the Bai Gofiain and his sons. But the Bar Barua 


loiiUl not enjoy his victory for any length of time. An 
Miom chronicler says, “. . . the Barbarua conducted 
die administration of the country in an independent 
nianiier. Fhe King then reali.sed that the Barbarua 
(lid evcr\thing by ignoring the absolute rights of the 
soNeieign.” So the Bar Baiun and his sons Avere 
d'smissed, and all “articles deposited at the Rangpur 
[ivsideiice of the deposed Barbarua Avere .seizxd and 
i< iiKued to the King’s household.” ’ 


' Kohin.son {ncscyiplivc .litiMiiii oi .l.s.sa:ij, ]). 170) sa\s lluil 
WHS only fimtteen .M;ar.s old al llie liiuo of bis aei’i^ssion, 

■ S. K. lihuyaii, Tnu^kltiin}iia Ihtiaiiji, l^nglisb Transbition, 
jl'P -S9-90. 

K. lihuvaii, Tuufikhuu\iia Jiuranji, Knedisb Translation, 

' 10 . 


^ C., b'ebruarv 24, 1794, No. 13.\. 

' K. Hliuyan, Tiitnikhinigia huraiiji. Knslisli 
IT 90-9 J. 


Translation, 
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The Moaniai ias had suHered terribly as a resiili 
of their iinsuctessfiil rebellion during the reign of 
Lakshnii Singh. Naturally they brooded over those 
wrongs and spread disaffection amongst the people, 
(iaurinath followed the old policy of persecution. In 
Aj)nl, 1782. the exas[)eratecl Moaniarias rebelled again 
and tried to burn the city of Garhgaon. which was. 
howc\er, sa^ccl bv the Burha Gohain. The rebels 
then attacked Rangpur, where also they were repulsed 
by the same energetic mini.ster. Instead of adopting 
a policN of conciliation, which might have restored 
order in the country and pacified the Moamarias, 
Gaurinath j^roclaimed a general massacre. The 
Moamarias were killed ‘in all the Nillages with their 
sons and wixes’. Some of them fled into the territories 
of the Dallas, the Bhutias, the Kacharis and the 
jaintias, and thus saved their lives. It was reported 
that the sons of the deposed Bar Barua had joined the 
rebellion. The King ‘ordered their eyes to be 
plucked’.^ 

The suppression cjf the first Moamaria rebellion 
of Gaurinath’s reign was followed in 1782 by the 
death of the able Burha Gohain, Cihanashyam, whose 
energy teas primarily responsible for the Royalisi 
victory. He was succeeded by his son Purnanandn. 
who played a decishe part in the affairs of the decadent 
Ahom Kingdom for many years. In dealing with the 
Moamarias he displayed the same loyalty and energy 
which had characterised his father’s service to an 


* S. K. Bliuyaii, Tiingkhnngia Bitranji, Rnglish Translation, 
pp. 91-95. 
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uinvorthy ruler. Captain Welsh observed that “the 
Biirha (iohain may with great justice be suspected 
o( haxing faxoured the (Moamaria) insurrection (of 
!7(S())”. Sir Edward (iait points out that this statement 
<l()es not deserve credence: “I’here is nothing what- 
<‘\(‘r in the native accounts of this jjeriod that in any 
w.jy supports this accusation, which was probabh 
groimded on secret allegations made by other rival 
ministers, who had access to C^aptain AV^clsh from the 
.Beginning, whereas he did not meet the Burha Ciohain 
nil towards the end of the exjjcdition. Welsh himself 
ilescrihes these ministers as unscru])ulous intriguers. 
I he e\idence of such persons, who had themselves 
ahandoned the contest, cannot be accepted as throwing 
.iny slur f)n an officer who, alone, for man) years before 
\\’elsh came to Assam, had kept the Moamarias in 
(heck, and who continued to do so after he had again 
dejxirted.’’’ 

The King’s j)olic) of indiscriminate revenge pro- 
diKed its natural reaction ; early in 1786 a serious 
lexoit of the Moamarias- broke out on the north bank 
ol the Brahmaputra. A contingent sent by the King 
to suppress it was cut up by the rebels. “Haxing 
obtained a large quantity of provisions in this war”, 
s;i\s our chronicler, Srinath Bar Barua, “the Moamarias 
(oiiiinued hostilities with redoubled strength.” Another 
(ontingent sent by the King was defeated near the 
('araimari Bil^. f'resh troops were sent, but they 

^History of Assam, p. 220. 

* I'or details, see S. K. llluiyan, Tiinf^khuu^iia hnranji, 
t'-i.t'lish Translation, pp, 99-130. 

* Marsli. 
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couJd not pre\ctu the Moamarias from capturing the 
Cioramur Saira'. Hit* defeated Royalist army then 
joined the troo])S commanded by Purnananda liurha 
(lohain, who liad in tlie meantime taken sliclter in ;i 
fort erected on the bank of the Sonai river. But the 
Hurha (io/iain was not able to stem the swelling tide 
of rtrbellion. The Moamarias compelled him to reireal. 
first to Ciaurisagar and then to Rangpur, where he mei 
the King. The ^^oamarias established their head 
quarters al Bhatiaj)ur and ravaged the territory 
evacuated bv the Royalist army. Rangpur itself was 
threatened. The panic-stricken King a])})ealcd foi 
assistance to the Bar Bhiikan at (pauhati and also to 
the rulers of Manijnir. Cadiar and Jaintia. Before tlic 
arrival of the e\])ected succour the situation bccaint 
very serious, and the King Hed to (iauhali with mosi 
of his olliceis (Jaiiuarv, 1788). f he ])anic created h\ 
the rebellion utterh dislocated the administrative 
machinery, for th(‘ chronicler sa)s, “The other Phtikaiis 
and Baruas went to whatever place and direction thev 
liked.” Fortunaudy the Bnrha GoJiain and the Bar 
Barua remained behind, but they could not jjreveni 
the occupation of Rangpur and Ciarhgaon by the 
Moamarias. 

On his arrival at (iauhati the King sent a laii;e 
army to reinforce the Burha G()hai)i. When this fone 
arrived the Burha Gohain was able to take a strong 
attitude against the Moamarias, but the demoralised 
Royalist troops could not stand the strain with detii 
mination and perseverance. Desultory .warfare (on 


Vaishnava monastery. 
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imiiccl for years oxer a large area, and although Purna- 
naiida displayed many qualities of patriotic leadership, 
111 - (ould not dislodge the Moaniarias from Rangpur, 
\^llere they placed one Bharat Singh on the throne’. 
I’ctix chiefs, ollicers and adxeniurers ‘assumed indepen- 
(U'lKc in xarious parts of the country’". The natural 
K'sult was widespread anarchy. I’hc Royalist adminis- 
iiaiion liad lollapscd, and in the area held by the 
Mcaimarias “the burning of villages, tile looting of 
supplies and ilie wanton destruction of crops led to a 
lenible famine: rice was not obtainable, and the 
sullcrings of the peojile were so great that many 
•iliandoned their own children. Even persons of the 
iiigliesi castes, it is said, were reduced to eating the 
flesh of cows, buffaloes, dogs and jackals. Some roamed 
iiliout in the jungle, devouring wild fruits and roots, 
i\hile others Hed to the Burha Gohain or to the 
luighbouring hill tribes, and even to Bengal”". 

It was dear that the Ahom King would not be 
al)le to restfire order in his kingdom without external 
jssisiance ; but external assistance was not easily avail- 
•»l^fe. The rulers of C^achar and Jaintia refused to 
uspond to his appeal, and it is not unlikely that in his 
distress they discovered an excellent opportunity for 
dieir own aggrandisement. But Jai Singh of Manipur 
^till remembered the v^aluable assistance he had received 
I’oin Rajeswar Singh’. He advanced at the head of 

■ Blifiral Siu^li’s coins, daUd 1793, are still extant. 

* i’- C., FeBrnary 24, 1794, No. 13.\. I-'or details, see Gajit, 
lli>lory of Assam, p. 195. 

® tTait, History of Assam, pp. 194-195. 

’ See p. 37, ante. 
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jOO liorst* and 1.000 fool lo Nowgong, where hr 
was met by (iaiirinatli. He then established contari 
with Piirnananda. and accepted his proposal that an 
immediate attack should be made on Rangpiir. 
Accordingly the Afanipuri army, strengthened by :i 
detachment of the Rurha Gohain’s force, advanced 
lf)Wards Rangpiir. liiu the Moamarias met the invad 
ing army on the way and scored a \ictory. In the 
language of the Ahoni chronicler, “A large number ol 
Manipuris fell in the engagement ; and the Moamarias 
seized all the goods of the Raja.” jai Singh rum 
returned to Manipur, leaving a detachment of his 
troops with the Burha G()}iain\ who continued the 
struggle under depressing circumstances. 

From Nowgong, where the oppression of his officers 
had caused a rising ol the local population^, (iaurinatli 
went to (iaiihati. I'here he expected to find a sale 
refuge, but unfortunately fresh troubles confronted 
him. We have already referred to the assumption ol 
independence by j)etty chiefs in different parts of 
Assam. Of the six j^rincipal vassal chiefs, the Rajas ol 
Nauduar and Darrang had revolted. The former 
‘esteemed the time fa\ourablc to his personal indcpeii 
dence, Avhich was accordingly asserted, without aii\ 
apparent provocation”*. In the case of Darrang, how¬ 
ever, there was a serious provocation. Gaurinath h:«d 
treacherously seized and put to death Raja Hansa 

* See S. K. Hhujan, Tiiiif^khiin^ia liiiranji, Kiiglisli Tratv -'" 
lion, pp. 123-130. 

■ See vS, K. Bhuyaii, Tungkhun^ia hnranji, Rnglish Trail''' ’■ 
tion, pp. 124-125. 

• P. C., February 24, 1794, No. 13\. 
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Xaiayan of Darrang on a \cry doubtful charge of dis¬ 
loyalty \ set aside the claims of his son Krishna Narayan, 
and handed over the state to another member of the 
(tiling family wliosc name, was Bishnu Narayan. 
Krishna Narayan approached l^ouglas, the British 
Commissi oner in (a>och Behar, and through that officer 
u‘(]uested the (Government of Bengal to re-instate him, 
offering to hold his state as a ^assal of the East India 
(Company. I’he (iovernmeni of Bengal refused to 
comply with his request. Krishna Narayan then 
lollected troops, expelled Bishnu Narayan from 
Darrang, and even occupied Kamrup^ and North 
(Gaiihati". He was assisted by Haradatta CGhaudhuri^ 
a Zamindar of Darrang, some of whose relations had 
been killed by the King. 

Krishna Narayan’s small army was composed 
mainly of Barkand'azes or mercenary troops recruited 
in the district of Rangpur in Bengal. Although the 
official documents uniformly refer to these mercenaries 
as Bengal Barkandazes, most of them were not bona 
fide inhabitants of Bengal. I’hcre were Sikhs from 
I he Punjab, Hindustanis from Bundelkhand, and also 
fighting Sanriyasis from different jirovinces.’’ It seems 
that the services of these mercenaries were much in 


’ Amjrdinj^ to Bishnu Njirayan and tho ministers ol (Jaiiri- 
’lath, Hansa Narayan openly wa^ed war a>fainst the Kinf>. (wS. N. 
Sen, Records in Oriental Languafics, Vol, 1, licnfiali l.cili'ts. 
letter nos. 39, 40). 

•P. C., February 24, 1794, No. 13.\. 

*P. C., March 16, 1792, No. 11. 

* S. K. Bliuyan, Tuiifikhunfiia liuranji, Phi.s^lish Translation, 
p. 123. 

‘ P. C., January 23, 1793, No. 4. 
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dcniancl in Assam, for we are told by oiir Ahom 
elironiclcT that Ciaiirinaih employed them for his own 
purposes'. I'hc Government of Bengal should haw 
taken steps to prc\ent the recruitment of these merce¬ 
naries within British territory bv the agents of the ri\al 
political })aities in Assam ; but the seriousness of the 
jnoblem was lealised only Avhen it was too late, 
latmsden, Ca)llector oJ Rangpur, brought the mattci 
to the notice of the (hnernment as soon as Krishna 
iNarayan and Haradatta C’haudhuri began to enlist the 
liarkandazrs within his jurisdiction. By an ordei 
dated Sejitember 9, 1791, the Go\ernment instructed 
Lumsden ‘neither to assist nor pre\enf’ Krishna 
Narayan in raising such force as he might think propel 
so long as his troops acted jK'acefnlly within British 
territories. Krishna Narayan took so much advantage 
of Lumsden's neutrality that Ciaurinath’s ministers 
came to Rangpur and retjuested the Gollector to recall 
the Harliandazr.s. Lumsden themght that he was not 
warranted by his instructions in acceding to this 
request. Thereupon the Assamese ministers asked him 
to forward to Calcutta a petition praying for the inter¬ 
vention of the Supreme (iovernment". Ihe (iovern- 
ment informed Lumsden that he had misunderstood 
the implication of their order dated September 9, 1791 
He was asked to prevent Krishna Narayan from openly 
enlisting Rarkandazes within the Company’s territories, 
although British subjects might be allowed, if they 
liked, to repair to the Darrang Raja’s territories and to 

^ S. K. Jihuyan, Timgkhiin^ia Hnranji, linj^lisli Translation, 
p. 123. 

• P. C., March 16, 1792, No. 11. 
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sti\c Iiiiii there'. Lord Omnvallis was not willing to 
|(.r»et the friendly professions contained in his letter 
rl I Illy 1787, to the King of Assam". A proclania- 
lioji was issued by the Go\ernmeni of Bengal, asking 
liu- lidikuudazes to rcttirn to Bengal, and warning them 
iH)i to use the name of the (lompany in support of their 
j)limdering a(ti>ities. They replied that they were 
s( i\ing the cause of Krishna Narayan in return for pa\ 
. 111(1 the (]om})ati\ was in no way imjilicated in or 
((.nimitted 1)\ their work". 


Loid Clornwallis came to Intlia after the pa.ssing 
oI Pitt's India Act (1784), which had declared that “to 
pm Stic Schemes of ('ompiest and Extension of Domi¬ 
nion in India, ate jMeasures repugnant to the AVish, 
the Honour, and Policy of the Nation.”' Although 


lie WHS a capable inilitar) commander’, he acted loyalh 
111 accordance with die spirit of this significant Parlia- 
nientarv declaration, and did his best to avoid eiitangle- 
nients with the ‘country powers'. His war against 
I ipu SitUati may be regarded as an act of necessity 
1 at Iter than a product of aggressiNe polic\, and his 
idiisal to dethrone "Eijitr was probabh due in a large 


M*. C , it), 17‘»2, No. 17. 

I’. L'., Mart'll Ki, 1792, No. Hi. 

\ lettiT was writleii to tlit* Kin,!.; on Jitiio 12, 1792, s.'nin.t; 
liiai ilw liarkamldzi’s had boeii asked to return It) Bengal, and 
1'-iterating the tiovernor-Geiieral’.s friendship and good wishes. 
d‘ C., June 15, 1792, No. 17). 

" vS. N. Sen, Rcconls in Oriental /.angatigt’.':. V«)l. 1, Ben^^ali 
I elleis, letter no. 31. 

* Section 34. See C. Banerjee, Indian ConsiiinUonal Ilovn- 
" Cat.s. Vol. r, pp. 68-69. 

® See Ro.ss, CormealU& Correspondence, Vol. II, p. 78. 
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measure to his ticsire not to contraxene the Act of 17SI. 
Such a (ioNcrnoi-General was not likely to imitc 
unneccssar\ complications by taking serious interesi 
in the all'airs of Assam. Moreover, the war against 
Tipu Sultan was still going on, and it was hardU 
jjossible for the Cio\ernor-(ienera! to turn his attention 
towards the Brahmaj)Uira. 

But as the (lisis in Assam reached its t ulmination, 
the Cio^er^ment of Bengal found it dilficuli to remain 
a neutral spectator of the teriible civil war across the 
eastern frontier. Trade suffered, and it was not in)- 
likel) that the shadow of anarchy would silently conic 
■o\ er the border districts of the Presidency. Purnananda 
Burha Goliaiii repeatedly asked for British assistance, 
and his application was supported by Raush, the fariiu i 
of the salt rexenues at Goaljjara'. Lord Cornwallis 
felt that the British Government had some indireti 
responsibility for the success of Krishna Narayan's 
rebellion, which was mainly due to the serxice he was 
receiving from the Barkandazes recruited from British 
territory. It had become clear that the Barkandaic'^ 
would not obey the notifications calling upon them U' 
leaxe As.sam. So the Governor-General decided m 
expel them by force from the area of their depreda¬ 
tions. The termination of the xvar against Mysore in 

* Kri.shiia Narayan .sent a vahll to I.#unis(len to ]jrotest 
Rausli’s conduct : “Mr. Rausli having come and joined t'*'" 
.X.ssaniese has encouraged them to plunder and depredate . . • 
iny country . . . .“ The vakil was a.sked by Ivumsden to ''f 
Captain Welsh at (ioalpara. (I*. C., November 26, 1792, No. 8, 9' 
Raush was an opportunist; he did not hesitate to commit depri 
dations in Gaurinath’s territory. (S. N. Sen, Records in Orieniei' 
jMnguages, Vol. I, liengali Letters, letter no.s. 29, 30). 
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I he early part of 1792 left him free to deal with these 
iccaleirrant nicreenaries. ‘Advised as well from motives 
nf humanity as from a wish to be better informed of 
liic interior state of Assam,, its coininerce, etc.’ he 
derided to send ‘an active and prudent officer’ with 
SIX companies of sepoys to Goalpara. In September, 
1792, 360 sepoys were despatched under the command 
of Captain Welsh, with Lieutenant MacGregor as 
Adjutant and Ensign Wood as Surveyor. Lord 
Cornwallis refused to give him detailed instructions 
until he should transmit every information that he 
(ould obtain when near the scene that related to the 
oliject of his future operations.’^ 

Captain Welsh arrived at Goalpara on November 
S. 1792. Here he received from Raush a detailed 
ii(c»)unt of the internal condition of the Ahom King¬ 
dom, and was met by Bishnu Narayan, who urgently 
lecjuested him to march at once to the relief of Gauri- 
nath, heavily pressed at that time by Krishna Narayan 
and the Barkandazes. In one of his letters, shown to 
f'aptain Welsh by Bishnu Narayan, Gaurinath com¬ 
pared himself to a heavy-laden ship on the point of 
sinking." Captain Welsh sent a report to Calcutta and 
decided to proceed at once to Gauhati, where the King 
ol Assam was then besieged’. The situation was 
undoubtedly serious, and if Gaurinath was to be 
assisted in the recovery of his power, there was no 
dme to be lost. But Captain Welsh assumed a heavy 

’ Foreign Department Miscellaneous Records, No. 8, Memo¬ 
randa, Vol. I, No. 7. 

* Gait, History of Assam, p. 197. 

® P. C., November. 26, 1792, No. 7. 
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responsibility ivhcn lie rushed towards (iauhati with 
out waiting lor hirther instructions from Calcutta, 
rhe situation Avas not free from military danger. 'Fhc 
detachment under his command Avas not large : tlic 
geography of rhe country he uas entering Avas but 
vaguely knoAvn. At any moment his communications 
and supjdies might be cut olf by hostile forces. Mou- 
serious, j)erhaps, Avas the political danger. B\ identi¬ 
fying the Company Avith rhe Ahom King’s cause 
Captain Welsh might. knoAvingly or imknoAvingb, 
acce})t far-reaching political liabilities which his 
Ciovernment might be unAvilling to approve and im 
able to repudiate. 

While the gallant (kiptain was maturing his plan 
for rescuing a fallen King the Go\ernor-(icneral Avas 
meditating upon the ncAv problem. He thought that 
the detachment .should do something instead of Avaiting 
at Goalpara, but he Avas not tjuite sure Avhat it could 
do. He Avas fully conscious that his oAvn ‘local knoA\- 
ledge of As-sam’ Avas ‘no less imperfect than oui 
information on the strength and \ieAVs of the con 
tending parties in that country’. He sent a letter to 
Captain Welsh, Avhich the latter rcceixed after his 
departure from Cioalpara. Instead of sending detailed 
instructions the Governor-Ciencral confined himself m 


a general outline of his Avishes and left Cajnain Welsii 
free to adopt such measures as he considered necessar\. 
He Avas directed to try to compose the di.sturbances in 
Assam by mediation and Avithout bloodshed. I'hi 
personal safety of (iaurinath was to be regarded as oiu 
of his primary objects. If the Darrang Raja refused 
.to accept his mediation or showed a design to gair* 
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lime by insincere, negotiations. Captain Welsh was 
aiiihori/ed ‘without too niueh exposing the detach¬ 
ment ... to act immediately with the utmost rigour 
. . lor the Raja of Assam’s relief. He was to occupy 
some fort or jmst where he could collect a large stock 
ol j)rovisi()ns and from which he could maintain com¬ 
munication by river with (ioaljjara. At the same time 
notice was issued to the Ba)kandazes that, if they did 
not return home Aviihin a limited time, their families 
would be .seized and their jjro])erties confiscated by 
the (iovernment cif Bengal.' 

Captain Welsh started for Cauhati on November 
Ih. d'hree days later his boats confronted near Nagar- 
bera hill some small canoes carrying Gaiirinath and a 
lew attendants. I’lie King had escaped from Gauhati 
ai two o'clock on the previous morning. His flight 
was due to the capture of the southern side of Gauhati 
h> a Bairagr who had put himself at the head of a 
lahble of low class Dorns, (iaurinath’s house was set 
on fire by these achenturers ; he fled with four atten- 


' I*. C., November 26, 1792, No. 6. 

‘ Caplaiu Welsh refers to him as the ‘llurjee Rajah’ ami 
It ports, “Neither the Raja nor any of his people ean tell me who 
'lie Burjee Rajah is. They only sa> that their eountiw is in siieh 
I state of anarchy anil confusion that any man who can pick up 
h)0 ilesperate fellows .^iets himself up for a Raja”. (1*. C., 
ember 17, 1792, No. 47). Ca])tain Welsh aiUls that this 
'I’.iirjee Rajah’ was Mesirons of .netting assistance from (laurinath 
ilrive out Krishna Narain’. In that case Ciaurinath’s house 
"'usi have been burnt b\ mi.stake. (1‘. C., November 30, 1792, 
31). 


.\ letter of the .Assam mini.sters .shows that (laurinath was 
'Iriven away from Now^onj; by the (S. N. Sen, Rcconis 

’’I Oriental Languages, Vol. I, BenfiaH Leiicrs, letter no. 40). 
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dants. leaving his family behind. I’he Ring assured 
Cajjiain \N"elsh that as soon as he appeared at Gauhaii 
his friends would join fiini and his enemies would lx 
compelled to retire.'. In this interview ‘it appeared 
\ery plainly that his views in soliciting aid from the 
British Ciowrnment were not confined to getting rid 
of the Bengal Barkundosses but he wished to be 
assisted by British troops against all enemies who b\ 
his own account were numerous, and in this hope he 
was encouraged by Captain Welsh. 

The Cajjtain decided to proceed to Gaiihati ‘with 
the utmost expedition.’' (Jn his way he was joined 
by the Bar Barua^ and the tributary Chief of Rani.’ 
Gauhati was captured without any .struggle on Novem- 
' her 25 : the Bairagi made his escajie,® but about sixty 
of his followers were taken prisoner. Gaurinath then 
‘entered into the town in great .state.’* 

On November 26 Captain Welsh had a visit from 
Gaurinath and the Bar Barua. After the usual com¬ 
pliments the latter requested Captain Welsh to assist 
the King not only against the Barkan dazes but also 
against the Bairagi and the Moamarias. Captain 
Welsh promised to do his best. The minister then 

’ P, C., Ntiveniber 30, 1792, No. 31. 

* Foreifiu Deparbncni Miscellaneous Records, No. 8, Memo¬ 
randa, Vol. I, No. 7. 

• P. C., November 30, 1792, No. 31. 

’ P. C., December 3, 1792, No. 9. 

* P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 47. 

• “The Bairagi was hacked and subsequently transfixed to 
spear”. (S. K. Bhuyan, Tungkhungia biDanji, Rnglisli. Traii'’- 
lation, p. 131). 

^ P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 47. 
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(iKjuircd whether the Captain considered his force 
Millicient for the purpose. Captain W'elsh replied that 
il after obtaining a thorough knowledge of the country 
.!!k! the strength of the King’s enemies he considered 
Ills Ir.rce to be insufficient, he ‘should make it known 
lo Ciovernrnent and act agreeable to their instructions’, 
(iaiirinath and the Bar Barua were satisfied. They 
I lu ll pointed out that the best w'ay to deal with the 
lid)kmidazes woidd be to ask them to come to Gauhati 
and, if they came, to induce them to return home ‘by 
|jif)niising to write to Government in their fa\our to 
icstore their houses to them.’ \V"ith this request 
Captain Welsh agreed to comply ; but when he was 
I Hi ther asked to invite Krishna Narayan to Gauhati 
and to deliver him to Gaurinath as soon as he arrived 
ilieie, he pointed out that the King had not applied 
lo the Governor-Cieneral for assistance against the 
Darrang Raja, nor had the Government authorised the 
Hritish force take hostile measures against any one 
liesides the Barkandazes.^ 

Krishna Narayan was naturally anxious to con- 
nli.ire the British authorities. On November 27 his 
saw Captain Welsh and assured him that ‘neither 
I'is master nor the Burkondosses would fight against 
die Camipany’. When Captain Welsh showed him the 
diah of a parwana Asking the Barkandazes to appear 
(iauhati within six days, he said that they w'oiild 
tniainly come but ‘begged that they might have ten 
da\s instead of six to make their appearance.’ Captain 
'^vlsh satisfied him on this point. The vakil told fiirn 

P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 47. 

7 
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lhar Krislnia Naravaii ^vas prepared to cohie to 
(Tauhaii if Jie A\'as assured of protection. Captain 
Welsh replied tliat he would protect his life. Tlu 
vakil said ‘that was all he wanted.*^ 

WJien the above-mentioned parwatur was served 
on the Barkaudazes, iliey sent an arzi' saying that ‘in 
obeying his (i.c., Krishna Narayan's) order we have not 
done any thing that should bring displeasure on us'. 
*rhey added that one of their Jamadars having died 
and another having gone elsewhere, the) were not in 
a positicai to reach (iauhati within ten days. To this 
arzi ("aptain Welsh rejilied by another parwana' 
demanding their pre.sence at Ciauhati. 'Fhe Jamadtns 
again sent an arzi professing obedience to him ; but. 
they went on, “our brethren are separated from us. 
.some of them at the distance of two or three davs' 
journey ; hence we have sent peojile to call them and 
when they arrive we will come in a body to the 
Presence.”* 

Within a few tlays Cilaptain Welsh realised the 
difficulty of his position Krishna Narayan was waiting 
with his whole force on the bank opposite Gauhati; 
in spite of his vakiVs profession of friendship he was 
not ‘at all inclined to go off or come in’ to the British 
camp. I’he King and his ministers were incapable ol 
giving any effective assistance. “This poor debilitated 
man of a Raja,” Captain Welsh reported to the 


’ r. C., Dereniber 17, 1792, No. 47. 

® P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 4?J. 

’P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 48. 

“ P. C., Deceml)er 17, 1792, No. 48. 

-P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 51. 
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{.f)\crnor-(jcni‘ral, “is noi capable of transacting any 
kiiul of business liiniself. He is either praying or 
washing, and when he is to be seen be is intoxicated 
'.Mtli eating opiiini. His ministers are a set of villains 
. The detachment was threatened with scarcity of 
|)io\isions. For the lime being C'^aptain Welsh siic- 
(ceded in inducing the Ring and bis ministers to 
simimon a market, and a large (plantity of rice was 
1)1 ought/ 

Dnwilling to begin an ojien contest with Krishna 
\aia\an,‘ (]a])tain AVelsh tried to j^ersiiade the 
\ssatnese ministers to settle the dispute with him. He 
pointed out that he was not authorised by his instruc- 
lions to proceed against the Darrang Raja, that his 
detachment was ‘too small b)r the purpose,’ that it was 
illegal and unwise to punilih Krishna Nara)an for his 
liithei’s ollence, and that if the King wanted to go to 
(Inrhgaon,-' ‘it would he ]n’oj)er to have friends in the 
icar.’ If the King agreed to re-establish Krishna 
Narayan in his father’s possession u|)on the customary 
UTiiis, Captain Welsh was prepared, on behalf of the 
last India Company, to guarantee his good conduct. 
I o this [troposal (iaurinath replied that it was not 
nistoniary to re-establish rebels in their old possessions. 
11c was, however, prepared to reinstate Krishna 

' p. C., l)ecenil)er 17. 1792, No. 50. 

‘ \llhoUi.fli Captain Welsh told (ianiinatli and his ininislers 
Uiai he could not fi.ijht ajiainst Krishna Narayan without specific 
'listructions from the (Tovernment, in his letters to the (iovernor- 
^''iieral he seems to im])ly that he was restrained merely hy the 
''ftikness of liis detachment. T'/Lfc his letter to Lord Cornwallis, 
'liiii.,i December 4, 1792. (P. C., December 17, 1792, No. 50). 

^ 'J'lie old c.'i])itul of Assam. 
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Naravan if it was proved that he was not’ ‘\ei\ 
culpable.' The iinioilunate Kiu»’ then threw himsell 
‘entirely and unequi\o(:all\’ into ‘the arms of the 
Clonipain,’ asked for assistance against Krishna 
Naravan and all other rebels, and promised to re¬ 
imburse the C]omj)an\ lor military expenses as soon a** 
he would again be the real ruler of the country.' 

It was clear that the narrow object with whicli 
the expedition had originallv staruxl—the expulsion 
ol the Barkan dazes —would not meet the recpiiiements 
of the situation. At the time of receiving (raurinaili's 
application for assistance the authorities in Calcutta 
were not aware of the Moamaria rebellion,- and then 
were under the imjwession that Krishna Narayan ‘was 
entirelv under the control of the Burkundosses whom 
he had invited to assist him against the Raja of Assam 
and that these troops constituted his j)rinci})al 
strength’.' But on his arrival in Assam Captain Welsh 
found that Krishna Naravan’s force, five to seven 
thousand strong, consisted of Barkandazes, Gosains 
and Assamese mercenaries.’ He had ‘a number ol 
miserable guns’ and he was in possession of one of tin- 
strongholds on the north bank of the Brahmaputi:>. 
The mcjst formidable enemy of the King of Assam was. 
however, the Moamaria force, of the existence of whicli 

" P. C., Dereinber 17, 1792, No. 50. 

• See Gait, History of Assam, ]). 199. 

* l''orciy;n Dcpartmenl Miscellaneous Kecofcis, No. 8, .Mem"- 
randa, Vol. I, No. 7. 

‘“Krishna Narasan’s forces were collected from all parts ‘i 
the country as far as Ealiore, and as to the waiulerin.t; tribe “I 
Sannyasis, they have no home.” (Captain Welsh). (1*. t • 
January 23, 1793, No. 4). 
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iJ)i* Biitisli iiiuhorities seem to have been altogether 
i^noiant' until the aiiival of the expedition at 
(iaiihati. (iaurinath could not maintain his authoritN 
m his country e\en if C’.a])tai.n Welsh compelled the 
lUnhandazes to return to Bengal. He sent to the 
(in\ciiior-(ieneral a detailed report,' with the recom¬ 
mendation that additional trooj)S’ should be des|)atched 
lo assist him in restoring the King to his taj)jtal.‘ 

I.ord Cornwallis e\])ressed his satisfaction at ‘the 
prudence and circumspection* shoivn b\ Captain 
Welsh, but hesitated to undertake new commitments 
in Assam. He remarked, “It is not consistent with the 
political view of conduct which has been prescribed 
lor the Comjjan) to attempt the conquest of a country 
(lom which we ha^e received no injury, nor it is even 
ilic wish ol this (iovernment to ac(]uirc an inilueiue 
m the internal management of the alTairs of Assam, 
•Old it is therefore particularly necessary that our 
uinporarN interference should be tonfined to the 
objects which were originally expected lo be accom- 
plislied b) the detachment under \our command.” 
I lu'se objects were the expulsion of the linrhandazi’s 
horn Assam and ‘the re-establishment of the Raja in 
!>is lawful authoriiv’ The Cio\ernor-(k'neral believed 
iliai C’.aptain Welsh would be able ‘to effect the first 
‘'hjc'ct* either ‘by conciliator) means or by imimida- 
liuii.' In dealing with the second object the Ckiptain 


* Siv (a>il, Jlisioty of As.^aui. p. 199. 

® DaU'tl 4, 1792. 

' One battalion t<j be sent to (laiihati ami anollur to r)e 
pt a.s a reserve at Bijni; two six-])oiimlers; transiM)rl eattlc. 

• 1*. C., Dcmnber 17, 1792, No. 50. 
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was asked ‘lo ad with the utmost eaiition . . in 
avoiding to gi\e an\ hope that may commit this 
(iovernmem further in the business of that coimtn 
than is conlormable with our intention and the geneial 
scheme ol our polic\.’ Lord Cornwallis requested him 
to inform the King that tlie Uritisli Chwernment could 
not ‘iak(‘ ain further (ontem’ about the affairs ol 
Assam unless Krishna \aia\an was restored to his 
ancestral possessions, ‘on the condition howeser thai 
he Krishna Narasan) shall assist iti re-establish 

ing the Raja’s authoritx oxer the other j)arts of his 
dominions.’ 11 Krishna Naraxan agn^ed to submit to 
the King and the Barkandazes returned to Bengal, tiu 
Cioxernor-Cieneral expei ted that Captain \Vclsh would 
be able to take (iaurinath to his cajhtal xvithout thi 
assistance ol an additional lorce.' 

C^aptain Welsh had alreadx made up his mind to 
punish Krishna Naraxan.- On December (> he crossed 


' Cornwallis tu WVlsli, Dt-riMiiber 18, 1792. (I*. C., Deccinliti 

21. 1792, No. 17). 

* Sir Ktlsxanl ('.ait sa_\s tlial ‘‘Captain W'elsli had bcc-oiiu' 
convinced that Krishna Narayan was IrillinjL* with him.” (Histoiy 
of Assam, p 200). The Ca])lain’s leller^ do not disclose tin. 
reasons, if any, which led him lo this conthision. On December 1 
he wrote to the (iovernor-Oeiieral that Kri.slma Narayan v '*' 
‘the first object.’ Two day.s later he attacked him, without win'- 
inj 4 ' for the (Tovernor-Cjenerars reply. He says that want "I 
imjvisious prevented him from inakins^ the attack earlier. (P. ■ 

December 21, 1792, No. 19). While Lord Cornwallis was harpi)'- 
on caution, the man on the spot involved the (Government a 
far-reachin.cf commitments by his aji^ffi’^ive activities. 

It is not unlikely that Kri.shna Narayan was unable ' > 
control the liarkaniiazcs, whom he couhl not ])ay rei;ulf.rly, ai’d 
who took too much interest in plunder lo listen to proposal t' ■' 
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[111’ Brahmaj)Utia ^incl defeated the Darrang Raja.^ 
l.ord Cornwallis congratulated CajJtain W^elsh on his 
Miccess but at the same .time reminded him that “the 
inaierial objections to our engaging deeph in the 
.ilfairs of Assam arc as strong as e\er."- I'he Collector 
(if Ratigpiir was directed b\ the (io\ernnient to seize 
.md confine the families of the Barkandnzes:' 

Krishna Naravan did not take this defeat verv 
s(.iious]) ; he soon collected his troo|)s and began to 
(oinmit dejjredaiions at some distance from Gauhati. 
Captain Welsh thought it necessar\ ‘to gi\e protection 
and confident'e to the inhabitants and enable them to 
(lit and bring in their crops of grain.' A detachment 
under Lieutenant Williams was sent against Krishna 
\arayan. An engagement took ])lace at Khatikuchi. 
ivi isima Nat avail’s men fled across the Bhutan frontier. ' 

j 

He was deserted b\ most of the Barkan dazes,' although 


See S. N. Sen, Rciotds in Oticntal Laiifinaf^C's, V'ol. I, 
l'cni>ali LcLlcis, lien.tjali Inlrocluelinn, p. 60 

' I*. C., Dec'cniber 21, 1792, Nn. 19. Caj)taiii Welsh .yive.s a 
• kiaileil account of the en.^aj^ement and illustrates it with 
•’I i»ti;raphical sketches. 

' r. C., Deccinher 24, 1792, No. 14. 

' J’. C., December 21, 1792, No. 22. Luinsden could ‘oul> 
lind the residence of three men in all his collectorship.' (P. C., 
.Iiiiuary 23, 1793, N(j. 4). Later on he .seized and confined six 
^'i^niiandazes. (P. C., February 1, 1793, No. 19) 

' At that time the Ilhutan frontier extended into the plains 
far as the Go.saiii Kannda .\li. (Gait, Histoty of .4 .s.s'tTjn. 
! 201 ). 

^ The Bhutane.se demanded thal all lUn kandazes enterin.t; 
Uieir territory must be disbanded, that they must offer no excuse 
the iCn^^lish to enter Bhutan, and that they could reiutiin -in 
h'huian if they li\ed peacefully. Thereupon one of the principal 
J^'inadats came to Bijiii. (P. C., January 14, 1793, No. 22). 
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the Gosains remained loyal lo him.' Captain \Velsli 
helie\ed that Krishna Narayan had ‘the strongesi 
inclination to })Ut himself under my protection, bin 
was [irexented by the Jamadars, x\ho had him entireb 
in their j)oxvcr, and obliged him to act in the mannei 
thex conceixed xvould best promote their oxin 
inteiested xiexxs.’ He was, therefore, jnepared to 
Jolloxx the (hixernor-General's instructions by asking 
Gaiirinath to reinstate him.- 

I he problem of Chuirinath's restoration xvas mon' 
difficult. Lord Gornxvallis had expressed his oxvn mis 
gixings in a letter’ xvritten to Captain Welsh before 
receixing the nexvs of Krishna Narayan’s expulsion 
from (iauhati. “I do not see,” he obserxed, “hoxx' xv( 
<’an reconcile it to any principle of justice or humanitx 
to establish bx force the authorit) of the xvretchetl 
Raja and his xvorthless and cruel minister in that 
coLintr).” The xvhole country was ‘so complctelx 
convulsed’ that it xx'as very doubtful whether an 
accommodation xvith Krishna Narayan alone woiiltl 
confirm (iaurinath’s authority. So Lord Cornxvallis 
asked Cajnain W’elsh to summon an assembly of ‘all 
the chiefs xxho have any power or folloxxTrs’ and to 
find out, by full and frank discussion, ‘the best means 
to prevent the country from being totally ruined. 
The Governor-Cieneral xvas careful to add that 
Gaiirinath ‘must jirexiously be required to dismiss 
the ministers xvhose misconduct and treachery haxc 


C., January 11. 1793, No. 23. 

» r. C., January 14, 1793, No. 21. 

» r. C., Dtvcmlxr 31, 1792, No. 13. 
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brought uj)on him .the misfortune which he at present 
Millers.’ 

"I'hus Captain ^Velsh was authorised indirectly to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Assam. So he boldh 


suggested that Gaurinath’s authority could not he re¬ 
established ‘without interfering with the internal 
inanageineni of the countiA.’ He had already com- 
pelled the King to dismiss the Bar Phnhan.' He now 
pressed for the remoxal of the Bat Bariia as an essential 
preliminary to the restoration of order. 7'he ministers 
nied to keep the King in a ‘state of subjection’. “ The 
most enlightened,” Captain ^Velsh reported to Lord 
(Cornwallis, ‘‘of the inhabitants here declare it to be 
their opinion, that until e\ery man in jjower about 
the Raja is dismissed, and he is in some degree under 
my own management, he xvill nen be enabled to assert 
his own rights, or exercise his lawful authority. Such 
:i measure 1 do not think mvself authorized to take 


without being emjjowcred to do it by your Lordship.”* 
Lord Cornwallis thereu])bn authorised him to demand 
ilu dismissal of the King's bad counsellors and the 
appointment of ‘men of the best character in the 
(oimtry to supply their ])laces*.' 

Meanwhile Gaurinath had agreed to act according 
lo die Ciaplain’s advice, and it had been arranged that 
a Durbar should be held twice a week, when the 
'Ministers and Captain AN’elsh ‘in concert might 
tiupiire into the state of the country and issue the 


' S. N. Sen, Kccouis in OrirnlaJ Lnn^^ua^m's, XOl I, Bcnfiali 
I '■//<’;.s, letter no. 40. 

® P. t'., January 14, 1793, No. 21. 

^ P. C., January 17, 1793, No. 10. 
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luxcssary orcU-rs to his rebellious ministers and‘refrat 
tor\ Zamindars'.' But C'aptain Welsh had not >ei 
eorreetl) ajipraised the character of the man whom lu- 
was tiyinii- to assist. Gaurinath left the British cani|) 
to \isit his famil\ (or a few days.- nnriiig his absent 
the liar liarua tarried out the execution of his 
jirisoners according to his order. Fhe matter beiuj> 
reportetl to C’aptain Welsh, he sent an officer tt) release 
all prisoners in t:onfinement. Se\ent\ persons Avere 
released : the\ hatl been so much weakenetl by star\a- 
tion that 2 expiietl on the way and the rest were 
starceh able to walk to the Captains tent. Of these 
prisoners (i had been sentented to deatli. but Captain 
Welsh coultl tlistover ‘no lault they ha\e been guilts 
of.’ It was also discovered that 113 persons had been 
executed since his arrisal at Gauhati. He was con 
\ inced that ‘the Raja's sisit to his family ivas proposed 
merely to gi\e the Bar Barua an opportunity ol 
plundering the country and destroying the inhabitants 
without fear of clistovers’.' 

j 

These atrocities of the ministers, committed with 
the connixance, if not the active sujijmrt, of the King, 
conijielled C^aptain Welsh to adopt measures W’^hich he 
himself described as ‘harsh’. The Bar Barua and tlu 
Soladliara Phukhaii were arrested, (iaurinath was 
informed ‘that while he continues to countenance acts 
of opjiression and (luelty, and leaves the managemeni 
of his country in such worthless and infamous hands, 
he could expect no protection from the British Govern 


1 P. C., Jiinuary 17, 1793, No. 11. 

* P. C., Jaiman 23, 1793, No. 4. 

3 P. C.. January 28, 1793, No. 7. 
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iiirni.' riic King .at first tried to keep liiins(‘ll’ a\va\ 
iKjni tile British eainp by protracting tlie length of his 
\isii lo his family. Captain Welsh then threatened 
dial if he lefitsed to come, the Bar Barua and the 
Soladhara Phukan would be sent ‘out of the counliA.’- 
On February 2 the King aiTi\ed at the tamp and had 
.1 prolonged interview with Captain Welsh. “The 
l\.ija,“ reported the Ckijjtain to the (io\ernor-Cenerah 
‘betraved his oivn cruel disposition and conducted 
liimsell in the most intemperate manner. He owned 
i\ith a degree of exultation that . . . il he was depiixed 
()l his power of killing or mutilating" his subjects at 
pleasure, he would not wish to be a Raja . . . He 
dedared that e\er\ act of cruelty and rapacit\ was 
(ommiited b\ his order and not by that of his 
liiinisters. and that he positixely xxotild not dismiss 
iliem.*'* C^aptain Welsh thereupon deprixed the King 
iianpoiarilv of all authority and informed him, “One 
liundred attendants are alloxxed you and by them alone 
xour orders xvill be obeyed." Ciuards were jjosted 
louud his compound and no one xvas alloxxed to sec 
liim xxithotit the Captain’s permi.ssion.’ The adminis- 
I'Mtion of the country was entrusted to the newly 
:i|)j)ointed Bar Phnkan. A manifesto xvas issued to the 

‘ I*. C., January 28, 1793, N<» 7. 

■ They were Miit at first to Joj^ijuliopa, then to Ran!.,j)ur (in 
hiiii^al). (vS N. Sen, Keconis in (hiciilal /.ani,-/nT.<,■(’<. \'ol. I. 

Lcllvfs, letter no. 401. 

‘ On his wa\ to the eainp he hail onlereil luie of his servaius 

he inutilaleil. The ninn was quite innoeent. IK* lost his 
iiiise and eyes. (I*. C., I'ehruary 15, 1793, No. Hi). 

' Welsh to Cornwallis, February 4, 1793. 

" I’. C., February 15, 1793, No. 17. 
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people of Assam, asking them not to hold any cr)in- 
miinicatio]! with the King and to obey no order whidi 
in his name might be eon\evcd to ihem.^ Anothei 


manifesto- was addressed to the C’.hiels and Zauiindais 


of Assam, iiniting them to assemble at (lauhati 


order that we mav all eonjointly eonrert measures ki 
} wc^enl )our eountry from being entire!) subvened.' 

C’.apiain AVelsh was eonseious that, in suspendin'; 
and confining the King and in assuming personal 
responsibilii) for the internal government of Assam, 
he was exceeding the aiithorit) delegated to him In 
the (io\eminent, but he claimed to be excused on the 


ground that he had ‘done it with a \iew to promote 
the cause of humanity’.■' To this apj)eal in the nanu 
of humanity Lord Cornwallis found it difficult not to 


respond. He remarked that the measures Avere ‘of ;i 
\ery strong nature,’ but they deser\ed his apjwoba- 
tion because they had proceeded from ‘motises ol 
humanity.’ He also authorised C^ajjtain ^VTlsh to give 
a ‘general assurance’ to the people of Assam that thev 
would not be abandoned to ‘the Raja’s savage crueli)'.’ 


Thus an exjwdition sent to restore a King became an 


* F. C., rebriKirv 15, 1793, No. 17. .Sir Kdw.'ird (J.iit (/7 /.n/(»m 
of Assam. ])]). 201-202) .says th.'il in llii.s iu.miifL'^lo “llic pt-opU' 
wtre inforiiKil that, in future, justice would l»c riiilileousl' 
axlniiiiistcred, and eertain days weie apixiinted on wliicli coiH' 
idaints would lie heard and .iiricvanccs retlressed.” This i.s tin 
suhslanee of a manifesto wdiiih Captain Welsli had proposed ' ’ 
circulate brfotc his inierviCK’ loith (iamiualh. (!’. C., January 
1793, No. 8). We have .t;iven the substanee of t:ie nianife''i ' 
0 ‘'iually circulaled after that inteiview. 


* 1’. C., January 28, 1793, No. 8. 

Welsh to Cornwalli.s, irebruary 4, ]793. 

• 1\ C., l ebruary 22, 1793, No. 13. 
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.ithiicr between hiiii and Ins people. Emboldened b\ 
ilu' (io\ernoi-General’s anxiety for the welfare of die 
|)r(ij)le of Assam C^aptain Welsh wrote, “A temporar\ 
interlcrenec wiili the management of this country will 
in;t answer the humane intention of Government. 

1 lie inhabitants are anxious to retain the Company’s 
protection . . 

One of the motives which had led the Govern- 
nient of Bengal to give a favourable reception to 
(iaiirinath’s apjieal for help was the establishment of 
lommercial relations between Assam and British 
India." Ehat motive was now strengthened by the 
lucessity of collecting nionev for meeting the expenses 
of the expeditionary troops. Owing to the anarchical 
tondition of the country the export and import duties 
wli'c the most fruitful sources of revenue. Accordingly 
Eaplain Welsh regarded the commerce of Assam as the 
subject of his particular care. Before Gaurinath’s 
a(cession all export and import duties on salt were 
oillected by two Baruas at the Kandar*' chokey' 
op[josite Goalpara. 1 he duties generally varied 
luiween ten and six per cent. During Gaurinath’s 
•rign these two Baruas .succeeded by corrujition and 
violence in monopolising for their own benefit the 
entire salt trade of Assam. Rau.sli, the English 
nurchant of Goalpara, entered into an agreement to 
hi'iiish them with whatever cjuantity of salt they 

M'. C., March 11, 1793, No. 15. 

“Cornwallis to Welsh, Febntary 21, 1793. P. C, T'ehniary 22, 

13. 

® VillajUfe Iladira on the IJrahniaputra, opposite (Goalpara. 

* A place for the collection of customs, tolls, etc. 
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might require ; as a result, ‘almost the whole tirade of 
Assam came through their hands to him.’ Cajjtaiii 
AVelsh decided to abolish this monopoh, ‘injurious to 
the Raja, prejudicial to trade and oppiessive to the 
inhabitants’.' For that purpose he entered into an 
agreement with Gaurinath. The duties legally im 
posed on salt (ten per cent.) Aveie to be regularb 
(olleded at Kandar cliokcy. It Avas expected that the 
total sum realised Avould amount to one lakh of rupees, 
from Avhith the cost of collection Avould be deducted 
and Rs. 20,000 Avould be paid to the King. 'File 
remaining sum Avould be approfiriated to defray the 
expenses of the British detachment seizing in Assam." 
\Vith regard to other articles of trade, British subjects 
Avere left free to sell their commodities in all jiarts ol 
Assam, subject to the payment of ten per cent, duties. 
An exception Avas to be made in the case of materials 
used in Avar, which could be sujjplied only to the 
British troops in Assam.* All exjMirts from Asstmi 
were liable to pay ten per cent, duties. No European 
merchant or adventurer Avas entitled to reside per 
manently in Assam.^ Lord CornAvallis regarded this 
agreement as likely to ‘prove advantageous to boili 
countries as .soon as Assam is in a state of sufficieiii 

^ Welsh to ConiAATillis, l-'ebruarv 21, 17!)3. 1’. C. March H, 

1793, No. 15. 

» P. C., March 11, 1793, No. 17, i8. 1-or the text of H" 
a.ijreemeiit, see .Appendix .\. 

® Many merchants latci on abused this privile.yre b> i)a.ssnr 
the Kandar cJiokey without payinij the duties under the prcteiu' 
of brin^ins supplies for Captain Welsh. (P. C., .Ajiril 22, I7(t^. 
No. 13). 

*P. C., March 11, 1793, No. 18. 
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iMiiqiiillity to admit of its being carried into complete 
illc'ct/' 

It was noAv neccssar) to take up the (picsiion of 
.idniinistrative re-organisation, but the response of the 
j)iin(:ipal Chiefs to the invitation of Captain Welsh 
was not very satisfactory." He asked whether the 
(ioxernor-Cieneral wished him to give up the project 
of holding an iissembly of the notables or to jmnish 
those who refused to come for consultation and 


advice.' l.ord Cornwallis replied that no military 
expedition was to be undertaken without ‘an absolute 
luiessity.' The Captain was directed to persevere ‘in 
endeavouring to procure a meeting of the chiefs and 
111 cordially invi ing the return’ of Krishna Narayan. 
I lie (iovernor-Ci Jtieral once again tried to restrain his 
ag. nt by reminding him of the policy of non-aggression 
to which the Government was committed. “Howevei 


desirable,” he observed, “it may be from consideration 
liotli of policy and humanity to take such active means 
•IS our force enables us te) adopt in order to restore 
iitinquilliiy, order and some degree of regular govern- 
inent in Assam, we must yet be careful not to suffer 
ninselves to be diverted even by the most benevolent 
■iiotives from a strict obedience to the spirit of the 
‘HI of the British legislature,' and from a steadv 
pci severance in that system of moderation and })eace 
'd)i(h alotie can convince the native powers that we 


' I*. C., Man'll 18, 1793, No. 12. 

*P. C., March 11, 1793, No. 15. 

‘P. C., Mtirch 22, 1793, No. 33. 

^Pitt’s India .Vet (1784). vSee anlv. ]>. 91. 
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lia\c utterly abandoned all \iews of anibitidn and 
conquest . . 

Since the confinement of the King- the adminis 
nation had been under the direct management ol 
C^ajjtain Welsh, who regularly held public Durhar.s 
and decided disputes hi ought to his notice. He found 
that the old customary taxes were not ‘high 01 
oppressi^e‘ to the people ; ‘they only became so from 
the King's extreme imbecility and the rapacity of his 
ministers and collectors'.* Gaurinath had surrendered 
himself to the inevitable. Early in April Captain 
Welsh reported that he was ‘perfectly tractable’ and 
olfered no opposition to his transactions. This sub¬ 
mission ^vas re^varded with the remoxal of all restraints 
prexiously imposed ujKm him.* But the Governoi- 
(ieneral was not yet prepared to publish for genenil 
information the terms of the commercial agreement 
with Gaurinath. He was not convinced that anarchy 
was at an end in Assam and he was not willing tf) 
allow British subjects ‘to engage too deeply’ in com¬ 
mercial transactions there.* 

lOwards the close of April five' companies ol 
Sepoys arrived at Gauhati from Calcutta.® I'he season 
for campaigns was almost over; so it was decided 10 

* P. C., April F,, 1793, No. 34. 

* I». C., Aliirrli 22, 1793, No. 33. 

P. C.. April 22, 1793, No. 13. 

* P. C., April 22, 1793, No. 14. 

* Sir Kilward (iait {Hisiory of Assam, p. 203) says that -''■i 
companies were sent, but our documents do not suptmrt liii-' 
See P. C., .April 22, 1793, No 13, and May 1, 1793, No. 16. 

* P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 
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I),lit at Ciauhati diiring the rainy season.’ Captain 
Welsli had already collected nearly six months’ sup- 
plies for the Avhole detachment. Fhe Sepoys had 
crated temporary huts for themselves. A sufficient 
number of boats had been collected.” The troops were 
Ml excellent health.’’ In May a Quarter-Master was 
.ijipoiiitcxl ‘to superintend the public buildings, boats 
and stores, and to manage the grain department.’* 
Captain Welsh was thus ‘perfectly jjrepared for the 
wet season’.' 

Before these arrangements Avere completed 
Krislma Narayan had sent a vakil to Captain Welsh 
lor conducting negotiations.*’ He Avas prepared to pay 
iiil)ute to the Company, and he asserted his claim to a 
portion of the district of Kamrup on the ground 
li.at it was held by his ancestors." He had already 
(Ifscended from Bhutan hills into jjlains beloAV.* 
(iiiptaii) Welsh sent Lieutenant MacGregor to meet 
liim on his Avay, ‘giA'e him confidence, and prcAcnt any 
disturbances Avhich his return might occasion.’” On 
May 20 Krishna Narayan arrived at Gauhati with 400 
liarkandazes. The Barkandazes, it was apprehended, 
Hiigitt again create disturbances. So they Avere sent to 
Rangpur and paid their arrears from the British 

* Gail, llhiory of /I-sauih, p. 203. 

■ P. C., April 22, 1793, No. 13. 

» P. C., April 22, 1793, No. 14. 

* P. C., May 31, 1793, No. 11. 

* P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 

* P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 

'Krislma Narayan to Welsh. P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 17.’ 

* P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 17. 

•P. C., May 1, 1793, No. 16. 

8 
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treasury.^ On May 2^ Krishna Narayan was iifstallcd 
on his ancestral gadi. He still pressed his claim on 
Kamrup ;■ it was, howcNcr, disjiutcd by two othci 
members of his family as well as Ciaiirinath. Captain 
Welsh placed him temporarily in diarge of that districi 
and proceeded to investigate into the xalidity of his 
daim.'* The exidence (ollected by him from xarioiis 
sources proved imfavourable to Krishna Narayan,* but 
Captain Welsh did not gixe any final decision.’ 

Many difliciilties xvere gradually cropping U[) 
oxving to the King’s xveakness and axersion to business, 
(iaptain Welsh did not like to communicate xvith him 
through his ministers, but it was xery difficult to 
arrange an interx iew. As he lepoi ted to the Governoi- 
General, . . he is so much axerse to business, and so 
xvantonly in a state of intoxication xvhich renders him 
unfit for it. that 1 am always obliged to retjuest an 
interviexv xvith him many days before I am likely ro 
obtain it, and exen then sometimes not xvithout com¬ 
pulsion."*’ He xvas under the influence of ‘crafrx 
priests and xvorthle.ss dependents . . . xvho haxe 
influence enough to prexail u})on him to xxdthholfi 
his acquiescence to any measure . . .' The two dis 
missed ministers, the Bar Barua and the Soladhaui 

* P. C., June 3, 1793, No. 9, 10, 11. The arrears aiiiouiiii'l 
lo K.s. 5,782-4 a.s. 4p. Krishna Naravaii a.is^ree(l to repay this Mini 
within six months with 12 ]>.e. interest. 

» P. C., June 14, 1793, No. 11. 

» P. C., July 15, 1793, No. 26. 

* P. C., August 12, 1793, No. 8. 

Gait, History of Assam, j). 203. 

* P, C., July 15, 1793, No. 26. , 

» P. C., July 15, 1793, No. 26. 
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J’liukan,' were (reatinjr disturbances in Upper Assam. 
\ minor son of the former collected a considerable 
loice and realised contributions from petty Chiefs and 
/.amindars. The Soladhara Pluikan secretlv negotiated 
uith the King Iiimself.^ 

Towards the close of the rainy season C^aptain 
Welsh prepared to restore Gaurinath’s authority in 
Upper Assam by crushing the Moaniarias, An advance 
guard under Lieutenant MatCiregor was sent up the 
Urahmaputra to Koliabar. (iaurinath himself refused 
Jo accompatiy the troops who were ^proceeding to 
fight for him.’ On his arrival at Koliabar early in 
\o\ember Lieutenant MacGregor met and secured 
die adherence of three influential Gohains.' He 
ucommended that the Bar Harua and the Soladhara 
Phukati should be treated with ‘some degree of 
severity.’’ They were arrested and sent to Rangpur.'’ 
He also sent a letter" to Pitambar, Chief of the 
Moaniarias, asking him to attend the assembly of 
notables summoned by Captain Welsh. Attempts 
'ure made to suppress all refractory C'hiefs ravaging 
die districts between Koliabar and Nowgong," but 

' They were then al Joj;ighopa. 

® I*. C,, December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

’ P. C., November 22, 1793, No. 63. 

'J\ C., December 16. 1793, No, 40, 41. 

® P. C., December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

* Welsh to Shore, November 30, 1793. 

’ P. C., December 16, 1793, No. 41. 

' vSee the jm^eedings of the Court Martial re.nardini; Din 
^*''al Naik’s failure to arrest Siiuluri liazarika, a leader of the 
^l''inianas. (P. C., January 6, 1794, No. 14, 15, 17, 18, 19; 
hi nary 31, 1794, No. 11, 12). 
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Captain W'^clsh did not consider it prudent to adopt 
‘harsh measures* or to send a detachment ‘beyond 
Koliabar* until the country was j)erfectly settled.’ 

Meanwhile a very imjKntant change had occurred 
in Calcutta. Lord Cornwallis left India, and Sir fohn 
Shore succeeded him on October 28, 1793. We haM 
seen how cautiously the former had tried, in the cast 
of Assam, to obey the declaration- of Parliament that 
“to pursue schemes of conquest, and extension ol 
dominion in India, are measures repugnant to tin 
wish, the honour and policy of the nation.” Sir John 
Shore tvas e\en more determined to pursue a polic\ 
of peace. “He was,” says Lord Curzon, “a typical 
Bengal Civilian of the best type, a great reveniit 
expert, an upright, dull, respectable, friendly kind of 
man, hating pomp of any sort, lo\ing peace and 
economy, very pious, declining to work on Sundays . .' 
Such a man was not likely to pursue a ])()licy of ad\en- 
ture. He held strong siews about economy, and tin- 
effects of the war with Mysore were still troubling the 
Government. The French were active, the Marathas 
were aggressi^’e ; the Company had neither a stroni* 
army nor a full treasury. Naturally Sir John Shore 
deliberately withdrew from the complications in tiie 
cast which he had inherited. Within a few weeks ot 
his assumption of office he wrote to Henry Dundas. 


* Welsh ^to Ivieutenant Williams, November 29, 1793. (F. e , 

January 6, 1794, No. 15). 

* This ileclaration was repeated in the Charter .\ct of I 
»Section 42. See A. C. Haiierjee, Indian Constitutional Pociimifil^- 
Vol. I, p. 119. 

’^British Government in India, Vol. II, p 171. 
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PiL-sidcnt of ihc Itorcl of C^onirol, “I sincerely regret 
[his (io\emriicnt ever interfered in it, and my jnesent 
uish is to extricate ourselves from prosecuting our 
Intcrjjosition, as speedily as possible, wilhout discredit, 
.111(1 if it can be effected with some Commercial 
llcnefit.”' Here t\e find the keynote of the policy 
which resulted in the withdrawal of Captain AVelsh 
h(jm Assam. 

On |anuary 6, 1794, Sir John Slujre directed that 
Captain AVelsh should ‘susjjend all ollensivc military 
Operations without further instruction fn^m the Board 
e\ce})ting in case of urgent necessity which docs not 
Klniii of a reference,’ and formulated certain (juestions 
legarding the government and economic conditions 
ol Assam to which the Captain w^as asked to reply.® 
He replied that Gaiirinath w’ould lose whatever 
authority he had regained as soon as the British troops 
were tvithdraw’ii. It Avas also pointed out that com¬ 
mercial intercourse betw'cen Assam and British India 
was likely to sufler if the British Government decided 
not to render military assistance to the King. Captain 
Welsh Avas conxiiiced that the inevitable result of the 
policy of non-intervention Avould be the reneAval of 
<i\il strife and the consequent suffering of the people. 
He recommended that ‘the original form of Go\ern- 
iiient in all its parts should be preserved,’ that ‘the 
f'oxcrnmeiit of the country should be vested in the 
nisiocracv.’ and that ‘the British Government should 

* IvcUer dated January 10, 1794. See Fnrber, I Uc Ptu'dt'c 
^’(iord of an Indian (iovcrnor-C'icncrahhip, p. 35. 

’ 1’. C., January 6, 1794, No. 21, 23. 
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coiiiinuc its mediating and controlling influence as 
the onl) means of preserxing order and tiaiK|iiillity 
Meanxxhile Captain Welsh liad arrixed at Koliabai 
(laniiarx, I71N) and Gaurinalh had accompanied him. 
The King had surrendered himself absolutelv to his 
ally. He did not object to the dismissal and deporta 
tion* of the Bar Barua and the Soladhata Plmkati and 
the appointment of new men in their posts.’ Hi 
xvrote conciliatory letters to the Jhree Gohaius xvho 
were su|)portino Lieiitenani MacGregoi.' He agreed 
to restore the Cioxernmeni of Assam to ‘its ancieni 
form* by extending the influence ol the aristocracx. 
He made a suitable arrangement foi the regular pax 
mem of the expenses of the British detachment’ and 
requested the (lovernor-General to authorise Captain 
Welsh to employ the troops in Assam in xxhatexci 
manner his ministers and the Ga})tain might judge 
expedient.'’ 

1 his Iriendly disposition of the King did not. 
hoxvever, last long. He xvrote a letter to the Governoi- 
(Jcneral, complaining bitterly against the activities ol 
Captain Welsh. The deportation of the ministers, tiu 
restoration of the Raja of Darrang, the confinement of 
the King and the interference xvith his religious obsei 

^ P. C., Pehriiarv 24, 1794, No. 13.\. 

To Raii.ijpur (in Benl^al). 

■' P. C., J)ec(.Mnl)er 20, 1793, No. 17. 

"P. C., Uecemher 16, 1793, No. 41. 

A sum of Rs. 300,000 was to be i)aitl annually. “Of tlr.- 
sum half was to be collected by the Bar Pliukar. from the distrii i" 
under his control, and the other half by the Bar Barua from ll ^ 
rest of the Ahom dominions.” 

* P. C., Pebruary 24, 1794, No. iB. 
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N.iiHcs,^ the [)Ian to.take him to Rangpur, the abolition 
()l the salt monopoly enjoyed by Raush—all these were 
(ited as instances of the Ca})tain’s objectionable per- 
lormances. “I'his Captain,” wrote the King, “will 
iie\er do an\thing for my adxantage but in every 
iLsj)e(t will fax our my encnix.”* Some of his ministers 
\u()te a similar letter a few daxs afterwards, in xvhich 
they asserted that the consent gixen by the King to 
ilie Captain’s proceedings xvas not voluntary.' 

Sir John Shore was already inclined to withdraw 
the detachment from Assam ; Ciatfrinath’s letter 


(hanged his inclination into resolution.' Captain 
Welsh xxas ‘positively directed to hold himself in readi¬ 
ness for commencing his march from Assam on or 
hefore’ )ulx 1 next. He xvas directed to repair to 
Koliabar ‘or any other situation nearest the Company’s 
proximes.’ not to jn'oceed to the capital of Assam, and 
to gixe up ‘all olfensixe operations xxdiatcxer’. He xx^as 
also recpiired ‘to xvithdraxv any control that he may 
liaxe exercised oxer the iiiternal government of Assam’ 
and to extend his protection only to those Chiefs who 
attended the as.scmblv summoned bx him. Gaurinath 


' U is reimrtod in this UIUt that Captain VVelsli ^\anted to 
^tparale the King from liis gaui ispiritual preceptor) and prevented 
Inin from washing and saying his prayers. 

P. C., March 19, 1794, No. 13. 

' J'. C., March 31, 1794, No. v34. The ministers observed, “.Xnd 
'dialcver the Captain is desirous the Raja should acquiesce in, he 
direatens the Raja in case of his refusal and stops his provisions 
•aid ])revcnts his \n ashing and discharging the duties of his religion 
:ni<| shuts the doors upon him. The Raja in c»)nsequence being 
‘iriven to extremity does as the Captain requires.” 

• Sir Edward Gait (Ilisioyy of Assam, pp. 207-208) does not 
I'ler to this letter. 
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■was to be left free to toncliide an agreement w^tli rlu* 
Chiefs; if he lailecl and wanted lo arconi])any tlir 
deiachmeni lo Bengal, ‘the Comjiany’s jirovinces au 
open to him as an asylum.’ "I’lie Chiefs irere to hi 
informed ‘that it is the resolution of (iovernment not 
to employ the troops of the Ca)m[)any in the establish 
ment of the so\ereignt\’ of (iaurinath.' 

In the meantime Lieutenant Mat(>regor had 
defeated the Moamarias near jorhat- and Captain 
Welsli had arrived at Debargaon (March 8, 1794). Hi 
had not \et r#cei\ed the orders of the (iovernment 
referred to above ; so he continued his j^reparations lot 
crushing the Moamarias.* He wrote a letter to tin 
chief Moamaria leader, Pitambar, asking him to sub¬ 
mit to Gaurinath and to assist the British Government 
in restoring peace and order in Upper Assam.' The 
letter, howe\er, could not be delivered to Pitambar. 
Lieutenant Irwin was thereujion sent towards Rang- 
pur, to pacif) the Moamarias by conciliatory measures, 
if possible, or to capture the city, ‘prosided his lone 
was equal.’ At a distance of about twehe miles from 
Rangpur he was ‘furiously attacked and surrounded’ 
by a large body of the Moamarias. He defeated them 
and ad\anced tow’ards a liridge over the Naindang 
river, about four miles from Rangpur. Here he was 

^ Secretary to Ooveniiiieiit to Welsh, March 19, 1794. (1*. f . 

March 19, 1794, No. 20). 

■ Gait, Ilislory of Assam, pp. 205-206. 

* He was aware of the new (iovernor-Geiierars iiicliiuitioii i" 

the policy of non-intervention. ,So he assureil him that he wa- 
anxious to avoid hostilities and to ‘settle matters by ne.^otiatioti 
(Welsh to Shore, March 9, 1794. 1>. C., March 27, 1794, No. 22' 

* P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 23. 
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joined by Captain .Welsh. Rangpiir ^vas occupied on 
Match 18 wihout any op])osition, as the Moaniarias 
had already evacuated the city. They had left large 
(juaiitities of grain, cattle, furniture and treasure.^ 
(iaurinaih reached his cajhial on March 21.“ C^aptain 
Welsh asked him whether he could dispense with the 
assistance of British troops. The King and his 
ministers unaniniousi) declared that the departure of 
these troops would inevitahh result in the revival of 
.marcn).‘ 

rile restmalion of the King to his capital did not 
mean the establishment of peace and order in Upper 
Assiim. The Moamarias were not yet crushed some 
of the Bengal Harkaudazt’s were continuing their 
depredations in Kamrup. Captain ^Velsh prevailed 
iijjon the King to promise full pardon to all rebels if 
they offered their submission without delay,’’ but the 
policy of conciliation had no effect. Lieutenant 
Caosswell was sent against the Barkan dazes, whom he 
siKceeded in driving into Bhutan.'^ Then a detach¬ 
ment was sent against the Moamarias’ at the request 
■)1 Gaurinath and his ministers. It was reported that 

* The Ijooly was soli); a sum of Rs. 1,17,334 was received and 
li'^irihuted anioni; the troops as ]/ri/.e money. Sir John Shore 
•'CMrely censured Captain Welsh for this. (P. C., Max 12, 1794, 
No 3; May 28, 1794, No. 28, 37). 

» P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 39, 40, 41, 42. 

» P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 41. 

‘ P. C., May 12, 1794, No. 1. 

*1*. C., April 7, 1794, No. 41. 

* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 42; .April 28, 1794, No. 8; May 19, 
1’!'4, No. 26. 28. 

^ They had .cstabli.shed their head-qu.nrters at Bagmara 
"t' lr Rangpur. 
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many of llicsc rebe ls were anxious lo avail thdiiisches 
of the Ring’s oiler of pardon but were prevented b\ 


their ‘self-rreated 


The detachment, howevei. 


was recalled as soon as the letter of 


the fiovernment 


dated March Hh ^vas received.- 


Claptain Welsli decided to wait at Rangpur and 
forwarded to Calcutta the unanimous retjuest of the 
King and his ministers that the detachment should 
not be withdrawn immediateh. Nothing was wanting 
to complete the establishment of the Ring in his law 
fill authoritv but the submissioti of the Moamarias. 


Captain \Wlsh added that it would be verv diffiddi 
for his troops to leave Assam during the rainy season, 
for they could not jnoceed by land owing to the 
inundated condition of the roads and the Brahmaputr.i 
was a dangerous river owing to ‘the rapidity of ih 
current and the inclemency of the weather.’" But the 
Government decided that the order of recall was 


‘founded on principles which arc not at all affected bs 
the alteration of tircumstances referred to’ by Captain 
Welsh.' Meanwhile the Moamarias had resumed theii 
aggressive attitude. Early in Mav they crossed the 
river Dikhu and plundered some granaries at Rangpin 
Captain Welsh chased them twice and dispersed them. 
Fully conscious of the difliculties which he would 

t 

have to face on the withdrawal of the C^ompam s 


' See ante, pp. 119-120. 

" P. C., May 12, 1794, No. 1. 

Wel.sli lo Stcrelary to fif)vermiient, .\pril 25, 1794 U’ 
May 12, 1794, No. 2). 

* P. C., May 12, 1794, No. 2. 

‘ P. C., May 28, 1794, No. 26 ; June 2, 1794. No. 21. 
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(litachnient, Gaurinath repeatedly requested the 
(ioxernor-General to allo^v Captain Welsh to continue 
ills work in Assam,' bur Sir John Shore did not change 
ins policy. So C]aj>tain' Welsh left Rangpur on May 
1’.") and arrived at (iaiihati on May 50. Here a petition 
was presented to him 1 )n some of the local merchants 
who wanted his protection, but the Go\crnment did 
not authorise him to do anything for them.- He leit 
(.aiiliati on [uh I and proceeded towards Rangpur 
(in Bengal)." I’hc expedition reached British territor) 
nil July 3, 171M. 

I'hc immediate effect ol the C^aptaiti’s departure 
w.is disastrous to the people of .Assam. A -(rakil of 
(iaurinath wrote to the (iovernor-Gcneral, . his 


(ountr\ is nothing but a scene of constant alarm and 
(onfusion, the Moamarias having immediately re¬ 
newed their old prac'tices, making incursions into the 
(ountry in e\cry direction and plundering and laying 
'wiste all before them with the most cruel barbarity. 
In the litter terror and dismay of his subjects who 
liaxe forsaken their fields and habitation and betaken 


iliemsehes to strongholds."' 


Ciaurinath iras compelled 


* I’. C., Juiif 2, 1794, No. 22. 23, 24; June 13, 1794, No. 7. 
1-. July 7, 1794, No. 27. 

* P. C., July 7, 1794, ’No. 23. 

Sir I'Ulwaril ('iiut [History of ]>. 209) nuns lluil “he 

w.K overwhelmed with iielilions implorini; him to remuiii from 
o" "'orls and eondilioiis of peoi>le,” lull we ha\e ftumd in the 
l"i))t*rial Record I)e|Kirlment only one petition from Mune 
iiiiiThants who hccm to have been Ilrili.sh subjects trailinj^ in 

■iin. 

* P. C., July 14. 1794, No. 24. 

* P. C., .Xugust 22, 1794, No. 44. 
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lo leave Rangpur, wliich was tonstantly thrt?arene(l 
b) the Moaniarias : be established liis capital at Jorhai. 
where the ])resenee of Purnananda Burha (lohain was 
a gitaraiitee of personal safet\. Rangpur was there 
upon occupied by the rebels.’ Raja Bishnu Nara\an, 
whom (iaurinath had once placed on the gadi^ of 
Darrang. asserted his claim to the district of Kami up 
and requested to lie restored to his possessions as a 
\assal oi the C^ompany. His request was not accepted 
by the (io\eminent of Bengal.- British subjects 
trading in Assam suffered so much that an official 
protest had to be sent to Gaurinath from (Calcutta.' 
The Bar Barua, a nominee of Cajitain Welsh, was 
dismissed ; the Bar Pfuikan, another nominee of his. 
was ‘barbarouslv murdered’.' I’lie Bengal Barkandazvs 
renewed their dejiredations in Assam.’ It was con 
sidered necessar) to check their movements: so a 
notice was issued in the Calcul/a Gazf'llr that no 
armed man would be allowed to proceed towards 
Assam without a passport from the Commissioner ol 


* (iail, Ilislory of Assam, p. 209. 

* P. C., October 3, 1794, No. 19. 

* P. C., October 3, 1794, No. 20. 

* Sir Ktlward Gait {History of Assam. ]>. 209) seems to ini))l' 
that tbc murder of the bar Phukao was an unjustifiable acl 
cruelly. PTom a letter written by the hai Phitkaii himself to lli‘ 
Governor-General it appears that the former had tried to depo"* 
Gaurinath and to enthrone a puppet jirince at Griuhati. "11'^' 
Bar Barua was one of his accomplices. Such men surely deser\i'l 
punishment. (S. N. vSen, Records in Oriental JMii,e;uay:es, Vol f 
Bcufiali Inciters, letter no. 63). 

■'* S. N. Sen, Records >n Oriental Lauiinaf’cs, Vol. 1, Bcny^l' 
Letters, letter no. 42. 
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Coru'h Bchiir.' Sadiya was taken by the Khanilis. 
(iaiirinath died on December 19, 1794. 

Wc ha\c seen how, from the \ery beginning, the 

(.(nernment of Bengal had tried to follow a policy of 

(.lutious and limited interference in the affairs of 

Assam. Idle true spirit of this policy was, however, 

not always loyally followed by Captain Welsh, who- 

loiind himself unable to resist the pressure of events 

and sought oti more than one (xxasion to prexeed 

inither than he was authorised to do. Probably he 

/ 

would have proved a better ruler* to the unhappy 
people of Assam than their cruel and worthless King ; 
it must, however be adniitti;d that the assumjition of 
j>overnmeiu by C’aptain Welsh, directly or indirectly, 
would have involved the Company so deeply in the 
turmoils of Assam that sooner or later the story of 
Oudh would have been repeated on the eastern 
frontier of British India. No one could imagine in 
1791 that Assam would be absorbed bv Burma and 
that, for Bengal, the Burmese would prove to be worse 
neighbours than the Assamese. Sir Edward Gait says 
dia» “but for the intervention of the Burmese, the 
downfall of the Ahom Dynasty might have been con- 

* P. C., December 19,'17tH, No. 41. 

* Sir ICdward tTait (History of Assam, p. 207) savs that 

Welsh ‘had not only shown himself a i?ood or.c;anizer and 
'• l>{)ld and determined leader, but had also displayed eonsummate 
'•“i rind singular administrative ability*. This h*sh tribute is 
b-'i'dly justified in view of his failure to .secure the confidence of 
chiefs and his selection for the important post of Bar Phukah 
a man who intrijjued again.st Gaurinath soon after the 
(lejiarture of the llritish detachment. 
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siclcrabl) delayed”.^ 11 l/ird Cornwallis and Sir |oliii 
Shore refused to increase tfie Inirden of the Company 
by hastening- iliat downfall, we must seek for the justi¬ 
fication of their policy in the attitude of the aiitiioritiis 
ill England" no less than in the critical situation whidi 
thev had to face iti other jiarts of India. It should nr)i 
be forgotten that Captain AN'elsh was sent to Assam 
within a few months of the conclusion of peace with 
Tipu Sultan. During his stay in Assam the Marathas 
and the Nizam were sharpening their swords in anti 
cipation of a contest which came in March, 1795. 
Moreover, the pro-French jiarties, supported l)\ 
powerful contingents under French commanders, wen- 
becoming paramount in the courts of Sindhia and the 
Nizam. I'hcse dark clouds steadily gathering on the 
Indian horizon did not shake Sir John Shore’s belief 
in the so-called policy of non-intervention. A dis 
tinguished English writer says, “Certainly in the 
administration of Sir John Shore the neutral politN 
laid down by Parliament and the Court of Directors 
received a fair trial.’’* 'Ehat policy has been advcrsch 
criticised by many writers,’ but it must be admitted 
that Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore left for Loid 


' History of Assam, p. 210. 

® Section 34, Pitt’s India Acl. - 

Battle of Kliarda, March, 1795. 

Rohert.s, History of British India. ]». 237. 

Malcolm oh.scrved that “a period of .si.\ years’ peace, insUinl 
■of haviiij^ added to the strenirth or improved the security ol dii* 
British dominions in India, had ])laced them in a situation ''1 
comparative danger,” Smith observes about ‘the sclf-denyi'*.- 
■ordinance of the Acl of 1784’, “Instead of securin.e: peace it eiisuud 
war*’. (Oxford History of India, p. 580). 
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Wellesley no legacy of irouble on the east. Assiim 
was, indeed, left a victim to her oAvn political and 
nioiai maladies, but the Company had successfully 
(\iiicated ilsell from Ahom alFairs ‘without discredit, 
and . . . with some Commercial Iknefit.’ 



CHAPTER III 


DISPUTES ON THE ARAKAN FRONTIER (1784-1795) 

In a ])rc\i()us chapicr wc have rdened bricflv to 
the relations helweeii Arakan and Jiiinna, and we have 
seen that Arakan was usually an independent king 
doin. Indeed, its political and cultural relations with 
Bengal were probably more intimate than its direct 
contact with the interior of Burma. The decline ol 
Arakan began after the conquest of Chittagong b> the 
Mughals in KiOti. The Arakancse continued thcii 
raids into the interior of Bengal, but they were nevei 
again able to rule over any part of that Mughal 
pnn ince. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth centuiy 
Arakan fell a ])rcy to political turmoil and anarchy, in 
which adventurers from Bengal—followers of Shuja'. 
the unfortunate Mughal Prince, as well as their descen¬ 
dants and associates—played a decisive part. Order 
was restored for a few years by a King named Sanda- 
wizaya (1710*1731), whose death was followed by the 
reviv^al of anarchy. Some Arakanese prayed foi 
Burmese intervention when Singu (1776-1782) ruled at 
Shwebo, but he was not very much interested in 
military and political adventures. In 1782 a nati'f 
of Ramree, Thamada, occupied the throne of Arakan. 
The inhabitants of Ramree and Cheduba are regarcUrl 

* For the tragic fate of Shuja in Arakan, sc-e Harvey, H/’-stc 
of Burma, pp. 146-148. 
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i)\ (lie Arakanese as beyond the pale of social inter- 
Loinse. So I’haniada’s rule was liated by his subjects. 
\ (leputaLion of yVrakaiiese nobles waited on King 
lJ('-daw-j)a-ya at Ava and re(|uested him to dethrone 
amada. “Perhaj)S,” sa\s Harsey, “they were patriots 
wishing to see their land at rest ; perhaps they wanted 
the sweets of olfice.”' d’he ambitious Burmese King 
('ll) accepted their pra\er, and Arakan sank into 
gloom of Burmese tsranny. 

J’he procedure ado[)ted by the Burmese King was 
siiiewd and cautious. His spies, disguised as monks^ 
U 01 shipped at the famous Mahamuni shrine" and thus 
leiitralised the protecting deity of Arakan. "I’hen a 
Luge force assembled at Prome under three Royal 
IMiiues and in\aded Arakan b\ three different routes.'^ 
Vnoilier force with guns went by boat rtmiid Negrais. 

J lu' (oiKjuest began with the caj^ture of Ramree. 
1 iiamada was so unpopular that there was hardly 
.im serious resistance to the hnaders, who were in 
'ome cases even WT*lconied as friends and deliverers. 
Miohaung was easily occupied. Thamada tried to 
himself and his family by flight, but he w^as 
t uight and made a prisoner. The victorious Burmese 
■'luy returned to Ava in February, 1785, with some 
members of the Arakanese Royal family, including 
1 hainada himself," and 20,000 Arakanese as prisoners.* 

' llislory of Burma, p. 149. 

■ See Harvey, History of Burma, p. 313. 

' I'a-ain]^ Pass (Minbu district), Padaung Pass (Prome district)- 
'd Kyangiii Pass (Henzada district). 

' He died in Burma a year later. 

' For the Bunnese version of the conquest of Arakan, see 

9 
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E>('n l)cforc the c()in])kTi<)n of the conqijiest the 
liurmese deliverers had rexealed iheii line nature in 
their Arakanese hosts. Sviues' refers to the terribk 
siiU'erings iiiHieted on the jKipulation of Arakan In du 
victors. Harxev (juotes an Arakanest* lane y tradition, 
telling us that the Burmese left the Arakanese ‘lied in 
siakis at lox\’-xvai(‘i marks, or hm ied them up to tin 
(hill in fields which thex then protceded to harrow' 
The terror continued even alter the complete sulr 
jugation of the counirx. C-olonel Erskine wrote in 
1791, “I’hat the Burmahs hax(‘ been guiltv of sho(kinii 
crueltx and oppression to the (oiKjuered, 1 have not . . 
th(‘ smallest doulit . . . thousands of men, women and 
children have been slaughtered in told blood . . 
This tesiimonx of a competent British ollicer makes n 
tlillicult for us to reject the st.itemeui of the ArakaiiCM 
rebel Apolimg, who said in 1791 that nearly two InhUs 
of men, women and children bad been killed, tin 
same iiimdier had been tallied oil to Burma as slaves, 
and those who had taken shelter in hills and junglt'' 
were either captured by Burmese troops or killed !>' 
tigers.'* 

Konbaiiufiscl Yaza'd’in, Vol. II, pp 1-17. Sot' rilso I'vtolio, i.iimiii. 
Past and Present, \'ol. I, pj). 7()-/7, niid liunna (iazetlt'ei 

*/!« AceonnI of an Knibas.sy to the Kingdom of Ava, ]> 11') 

® TIistory of liiDuia, p. 267. 

' P. C., Novenibor 10, 1794, No. 41 On nnolhci oot'.'i'''"" 
Colonel I'^rskine wrote to the Coinnumdor-in-Cliiof (.Xpril 5, 17*)1' 
that the sulijiijLifition of .'Vrakan by the Burtiiose wa'^ “a liii])!'' 
event, ft)r the Mui^s were a set t)f pirates and lia-'l no iilea "* 
public or private faith; they coinniitted depredations upon a" 
their neighbours with uncommon cruelty”. (P. C., April 25, 17l)'b 
No. 14). 

* P. C., October 10, 1704, No. 45. 
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B()-(law-pa-)a .()b^iously look more interest in 
\i.ikan than in Manipur. In spite of repealed incur- 
'■unis against Manipur no atlem}jt was made t<i l)rin« 
i!i:n Stale under direct Burmese administration ; the 
j)ojic\ of luling it lhrouj»h suhmissixe \assaJs ^\as 
inerencd. In the (ase of Aiakan, ItoutAcr. no suh- 
iiiissi\e \assal Avas prohal)h a\ailal)le. riiamada had 
i('[ecU(l the athice of his ministers to make siihmission 
i.) the r;on(]ueior and rt^fused to olli*r him a daughter, 
h is jj(jssil)le th.ii Bo-daw-pa-va ^vanted to j)Ut Arakan 
111 ) ii)e saim- footinn as Peuu. Whatexer tlu' leason oi‘ 
moii\(‘ mi,t»ht he. Arakan xvas constituted a proxinte 
c! ilu' Burmese Empire and placed under a Burmese 
(ioNcrnoi xslio resided at Mrohaung. Sandoxvay, 
Rannee and Clheduha xvere constituted suh-piox inces. 
1 his is x\liy xve often come across the expiession “tlie 
leur j)roxinces of Arakan” in Burmese works and 
I nglisli documents. Binmc'se garrisons and out})nsts 
uere scattered thiougliout Arakan, and the An Pass 
nas put into repair to facilitate communication 
htraecn Burma and .\rakanh But mere hrute force 
^‘'nld not maintain order in a country groaning under 
uiannx. Rehellions and reprisals constitutcxl a xicious 
<iitle, and Arakan knew tio peace for txvo generations. 

Owing to geographical coniiguitx Bengal xvas 
‘illectc.‘d hy the troubles in Arakan. Ehe xvho 

had for centuries oppressed the people of Bengal, now 
hecamc xictims of Burmese cruelty. Some of them 
crossed the small rixer Naf, the boundary between 
Arakan and the British district of Chittagong, and 


* See ante, pp. 45-46. 
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took refuge in the Company’s territory. They were 
accepted as British subjects, and some of them wcic 
proxided xviiii waste land for cultivation.^ 

rile Binmese naturally resented the emigiatioii 
of their siihjects. In 1780 a Burmese army crossed tin 
Naf in pursuit of a Mag sardar xvho had found sheltei 
in British territory. A British oflicer named Majoi 
J'dleiker was sent xvith some troops to jirotect the 
frontier, riie Mag sardar was shot h\ the Burmese 
on the northern bank of the Nal (/.c., within British 
teriitorx). but no hostile step xvas taken by Majoi 
Ellerker. I'he Burmese arm\ returned to Arakan. lii 
1787 another Masi sardar fled from Arakan, but he 
was captured by the Burmese at the mouth of the 
Naf. On this occasion presents were interchanged as 
a testimouN of friendshijj lietween the Magistrate ol 
Clhittagong and the Burmese." 

haxe said in a jirevious chapter that e\ei 
since the da\s of A-laung-pa-ya the Burmese had been 
trying to conc|uer Siam, The contpiest of Arakan 
encouraged them. A grand expedition pitneedcd w 
the south in 178(>, led by the King himself.'* The 
Cjovernor of Arakan was ordered to send large supplic'' 
of men, money and rice.^ The measures adopted h\ 
him for collecting these supplies were .so op[)ressi\c 
that in 1791 the Arakanese determined to resist. l’hc\ 

’ P. C., February 10, 1794, No. 16. 

C., .Vpril 25, 1794, No. 14. 

“Harvey, History of Burma, pp. 270-271. The cxpeclitioii di 
not .succeed. The King left his soldiers lo their fate and Ih 
for his life to Rangoon. 

* P, C., August 11, 1794, No. 11. 
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look up arms' and. nominated as their commander a 
mem her o[ their former Royal family. "J’he rebels 
killed some lUirmese troops and compelled others to 
i.ikc* refuge in a fort. I'hey were assisted by a Mng 
sdular tvlio had left Arakan before the Burmese con- 
<iuest and obtained from the Magistrate of Chittagong 
.1 plot of rent-free land near the Arakan frontier. Th(‘ 
lluimese crushed the rebellion as soon as reinforce- 
iiienis arrhed from Ava. 'J’he leaders of the rebellion 
lied to Cdiittagong and received a \illage. The 
lliiiniese do not apjiear to ha\(; taken any step to 
pursue them within the British frontier.- ' 

Jji 171>2 some Muhammadans of (Chittagong 
(tossed the Nal and obtained some jdots of land from 
I lie CoNCTiior of Arakan. rhey ])urchased 800 bullocks 
.I'ld Of) biilfaloes under the pretence of emploving 
them in c ultixation., At the end of the yc:ar, howexer, 
ihex returned to (Chittagong xvith the animals. The 
(ioxernor of Arakan comjdained to the Magistrate of 
(-liittagong, xvho realised the sum of one thousand 
tuples fioin the oflenders and sent the money to the 
(ioxernor as c omjiensation.'' 

No more trouble took |dace on the frontier till 
ilte beginning of the xear 1794. In Januarx^ a 
liuiinese armv crossed the Naf and demanded the 
sunender of a Ma^ sardnr xvdio is called Lohomorang 
hi British records. This sardar had emigrated to 
(-liittagong soon after the Burmese conc]uest of Arakan 

* P. C.. A])ril 14, 1794, No. 14. 

“ P. C., April 25, 1794, No. 14. 

* P. C., A])ril 25, 1794, No 14 

" P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 31. 
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and v(Tei\c(l from the A'fagistratc some plots of wasu 
land for culii\ation. Colebrooke. Magistrate of Chitta 
gong, lejxnied to the (ioxernor-Cieneral on Fehriian 
.3, 171)1, that the object of the Ibinnese army was ‘in 
seize' oi enloree the surrender of men whom Cioxern 
metu has long eonsidered as its own sidijects.’’ 

In his Ic'tter to tlu' Magistrate of Clhittagong the 
(ioxeinoi ol At.ikan complained that his re\'enues had 
sidlered (;x\ing tn the flight ol .3,500 men under the 
leadeiship of I.ohomorang. and lecpiested him in 
deliver ilu'jii lo his armx. (ihe lUnmese did noi 
inideisianfl the significance of crossing, without pci- 
mission. liic* bonnclarx' of a friendlx Statc*^ flic 
(icjxcrnor of Ramrc*e. x\ho xvas the leader ol tin 
Burmese' inxading armx, wrote to the* British office; 
stationed at Kanur' that his followers ‘haxe not 
plnndeied the' eflcc ts ol any pc-ople in this coimtrx noi 
tone he'd one article." Somc.'iime late'r he xvtote, “. . . 
no damage at ises to xour c'onntrx from m\ remaining 
in the foits which I haxe crectc^d.”'J Apparently In 
knew nothing about the offence knoxxii to Internation.tl 
Laxv as xiolation of tcaritorv.) He deinanclecl tlu 
surrendei of some fugitixes on a nexx^ ground ; it was 
asserte'd that some of them, under tlie lc;adership of a 

* P. C., P'fljnuirx 10, 175)4, No. Id. 

® .\ troiilicr post in tlii:* CliiUas;on.i* dislruT, not far from dn 
Arakan Ijorder. 

® P. C., Februarv 10, 1794, No. 17. This claim was tni' 
(P. C., rcbniary 17,’ 1794, No. 12, 13; Alarcli 3, 1794, No. 13 
The local people fled when the y heard of the Hnrmese advaiu', 
but the Ilurniese ‘paid liberally for every article f)f which ihi' 
found the owner*. (P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 30). 

* P. C., March 7. 1794, No. 20. 
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M/.'Li sfndor cnllcd Apolunjr in British records, had 
ijliiiulcrcd one of the Burmese King’s ships and settled 
i[ Mahiskhali within the limits of Chittagong.' 

1 he immediate issue before the British aiuho- 
'i:k> A\as simple, d’hey cf)iild not allow the Burmese 
1 .' liolate their teiritor\ ^\itli impunity. I’he Burmese 
Hills! I)e comp(‘lled to lea\e British teriilorv before 
ii:c (jueslion of surrendering the fugitives could be 
Mk( 11 up foi discussion. C’ajiiain Rayne, Officer 
(..I'liinaiiding Biitish troops at Chittagong, detached 
( ( iiienani L\ons to expel the Bmmese from British 
u ninny. He marc lied a le^v miles from Ramu, 
iii'jied at Ratanjiullimg, and rejiorted- that a stronger 
i'lKc Asould be necessan ‘to do anuhing elTectual 
i,^.(i!i4 them.’ Chaplain RaMie then sent Lieutenants 
U..ihristone and Hunt, with artillery and a company 
! s« /yov.s." to join the force at Ramu. It Avas reported 
in I the Bininese army, about a.OOO strong and armed 
mill I’rench muskets, had erected four small forts 
IKK If of wood and bamboos.' But the Burmese dis- 
Lmi'CcI all hostile intentions: the Cenernor of 
ihniiuc was prejiared to jjiocecd to Chittagong to 
•'n'> on negotiations.' So tlu- British troops were 
ii'snucted l)\ CiUptain RaMie ‘on no account to cross 
lii“ houndaiN or pursue tliem beyond it.’“ 

M'C., ]H>l)riiary 17, 17*14, No 14. 

" t’.C., l-cbriuiry 17, 17*14, No. 13. 

* \ vt'Hsel, llie Charloilc, was rhartored to Iransiiort 

tK' artillery and tlie sepoys, as the land route was covered with 
'"Ih and junjules . {P.C., February 17, 1794, No. 12, 13). 

* P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 12. 

** i’. C., February 17, 1794, No. 14. 

P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 15. 
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These measures were adopted by the ci\il and 
military oflicers at C’diittagong on their own respon 
sil)ilit>. A\'hen their proceedings ivere reported u; 
Calcutta, Sir JoJm Shore and Sir Robert Abercromln 
took a serious \iew of the situation- and decided tn 
send laeutetiant-Colonel Erskine to take command ot 
the troops at C'hittagong." Re-inforcements were seiii 
Jioin C^alditta, and Colebrooke Avas authorised i<i 
summon troops from Dacca in case (»f necessit\. II 
the Burnu^se aim\ relused to evacuate British territou 
AN'ithin a leasonable time, they were to be expcdled In 
ioue.' T he Magistrate ol Dacca Avas oulered to ‘l:n 
an embaigo on all Arvacan trading boats that are now 
at Dacca or ma\ arrixe there during tlie continuaiiK 
of the Burniah Troo|)s on the Borders of (’.hittagong. 

On Eebruai'A IS Colebiooke sent lettcTS to ilu 
ViceroA of Pegu,*^ tiie GoAernor of Arakan and tl)( 
Governor of Ramree, lequcsting them to c^Aacuan 
British territoiA at once.' At the same time arrange 
meiits Avere completed for the adoption of hostiii 
measures. J’he Burmese army Avas supc-rior in niim 

' Comiiiaii(ler-in-Cliief. 

* Sir John Shore wroie lo Henry Dnndas, President ol du 
Board of Conlrfd, on ^lareh 10, 1794, "...the Peyu ('to\ erinnt iit 
incan.s to enforce, as far as it can, tlie Requisition uliich il O'' 
made; yem will 1 hojje find onr replv just, moderate ami linn. 
(Furber, 'J'hc Private Record of an ]tidia)i Govei nor-acneiablnP- 
p. 50). 

* P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 16. 

* r. C., February 17, 1794, No. 17. 

“ P. C., February 17, 1794, No. 19. 

"The usual channc‘1 of communications between the Brii'i’ 
and Ilurmese Governments. 

' P. C., March 11, 1794, No. 11. 
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licr to the British, troops sent to the frontier. Their 
siockatles were strong. 'The territory lying ])etwcen 
Kaimi and the Naf waji covered by hills and jungles. 
It was extremely difhcult to carry pnnisions and guns 
ilirough so dilficiilt a tract of land. The dillicultx 
of transport was rciiKned to some extent b\ the 
C.litnlollr.' Colebrooke was glad to recci\e authority 
to summon troops from Dacca.- Captain Rayne 
H‘({uested the Magistrate of Tipjnnah to send to 
Chittagong all troops stationed at (-oniilla,'* but the 
Magistrate regretted his inability to do so, as the local 
treasury and jail required a strong guard.' Later on, 
however, he com])lied with Ca])tain Ravne’s recpicst.’ 

Ca)lebrooke received on February 2() a re])h to his 
letter to the (iosernor of Ramree." A new offence tvas 
;i(uv attributed to the fugiti\es. It was alleged that 
some of them, including Apolnng, were ‘inlortners 
and incendiaries’: “They carry to C'hittagong the 
stories of Arracan and to .\rracan the stories of 
Chitlagt)ng." Idle old charge of robbery was repeated, 
and it was tlearlv stated that the Burmese armv would 

j * 

not retreat beyond the British frontier without 
arresting Ajiolung." 

Colonel Erskine arrived at Chittagong on March 

‘ P. C., Mnrcli 3, 1794, No. 15, 16. See aulc. ]). 135, for Ur- 
Clmrlotlc. 

"P. C., March 11, 1794, No. 11. 

‘ P. C., IMarcli 3, 1794, No. 19. Coniilla is llu" head-qi;arler of 
the Tipiierah district. 

P. C., March 3, 1794, No. 18. 

•■P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 30. 

® P. C., March 7, 1794, No. 19. 

* P. C.. March 7, 1794, No. 20. 
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I.' He was insiriKied ‘to repel the invaders and 
oblij’e tluan to re-pass the frontier and letire from the 
Clompain's lenitoiies as soon as yon ha\e eollected 
a loiee sidlicieiit for th(‘ purpose.'" He aeeepted 
Cloh’l))ook(‘'s sni»”(“Stion■ that no more lime should Ik* 
spent in fruitless negotiations ^^ilh tlie Burnicse arm\. 
It A\as. said he. “hij:>hl\ impolitic to permit them to 
hold with an armed force the smallest spot in the 
Ciompam's leriitories, as it must create in their minds 

A ' 

the supjiosition of our not l)ein« ])repaied to resist a 
sudden attack, and ma\ in future horn ih.it tircum 
stance lc\id them to more ollensi\e acts of hostilils.” 
He- decided to prcjceed to Ramu at once and to colled 
the lorcc* undei his command, so that he mi''iu 

Cl 

‘instanth lead it to the first jjoint dri\ino them out ol 
the Caimpaiiy’s pro\iiices.'‘ He ani\ed at Ramu on 
March 10. Hc' louncl that the Burmc'se anin was 
ahotn S.OOO siroii!:?;. d’hev had erected six stockadi;s. 
He fell that the* force at his command was not stioii” 
enou|:>h to dri\e them away across the Naf. a distance 
of about lift) miles. So he decided to wait, ‘although 
tvirh much reluci.ance and impatience,’ till the arrival 
of additional troops.’’ 

At Ramu Colonel Erskine was re(|uc;sted by the 
Gcwerrica' of Ramree to send a reliable person to w'honi 
the Burmese point of view' mii>ht be explained. A 
man who knew the Arakanese language was accord- 

» P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 29. 

P. C., TMarch 7, 1794, No. 31. 

9 P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 30. 

«P. C., March 14, 1794, No. 31. 

»P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 24. 
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iii<>I\ (lc‘sj)ai(hccl to the Biirnicsc canij). The Governor 
1)1 Ramree (let hired a«ain and aj^ain that he liad no 
inicniion (o proNoke hostilities. He said that his 
Icitiis to the Britisli ollicers weie misinterpreted l)\ 
ilu Arakanese, ‘who were herediiars enemies to the 
ilm mese.’ eiic ,i»a\e an assinance that the Burmese 
(loxeinmeni did not demand the surrender of those 
who had st'ttled in Ihitisli tenitory and were 
)ti;.nd(*d as Ihitish subjects. Not, said he. did his 
object to tlie jMacelul emioiation ol the Aic/»,s 
!o:!ii Aiakan. but he exjH'c ic'd that British authorities 
uould not extend their piotection to ‘traitors and 
.hs.issiiis.' His adxance tmvaids Ramu was to be 
iiiineK attributcxl to his ignorance of tlie boundarv 
aiui of the laws and customs of Eiiroj^ean (xovt.-rn- 
ni: ills.' He liimibb described himself as ‘a poor man 
wiio had a boon to mpiest and who from ignorance 
iiad tiossed the threshold instc'ad ol waiting at the 

door.'' I 

* 

Ihe (onciliatorx atthiide adojiled by the (iox- 


nuoi of Ramree sati.sfied Golonel Erskiue : he regarded 
*11111 ‘as an object of eompassion rather ihan worthy of 
die (iiastisenient of (ioxernmeiit.' Me sent Lieutenant 
l ia/ei to recpiest him to cross the Naf, xvith an assur* 
iiiKe that "any well-grounded c'omplaint xvould be 
‘11 tended to b\ our (ioxeriimeiit as soon as he had 
eN.Kuaied the (k)mpany’s ])ro\ince."- In his conver¬ 
sation wdth Lieutenant Era/er the Governor of Ramree 
said that he was held by his King personally respon- 


'P. C., .March 27, 1794, No. 27. 
*P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 27. 
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siblc for the cajHurc of Aj)olung. and that, if Ifc failed 
in his attempt, “not only my (mn life but the lives of 
all mv kindled and relations, male and female, will 
become forfeited to our just though severe laws." 
Lieutenant Fia/er ^vas imjiressed with his sineerit).' 

^\t this staoe it is necessary to refer to the inci 
dents which led to the Uurmese demand for tiic 
sunentlcr of .VjrjIuu”. 'This satddr and his associates 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the King of A\.i. 
the oath being administered bv the Governor oi 
Kamrec*. Lhew were gi\en possession of the Broken 
Islands, lor which the\ jiaicl an annual tribute of 
liees’ A\a\ and clcjihanis. For three Nears Apoluiif* 
and his associates lemained true to their obligations, 
buf in September, 17fl‘L they plundered some lioat'' 
belonging to the Buimese (ioxernment. A few das^ 
later they sei/c*d a boat sent by the King of lUu ni.i 
to j)inchasc‘ clothes in Galcuiia. 'Flic CioAcrnor (»r 
Raimre scan a man to protest against these dcprecla 
tiems. Fins man A\as put to death by A])c)lung. “4’lic 
conduct oi these sardan," rej^orted Ckilonel Erskiiu 
“from the })eiiod of their attacking the (hivenimtut 

fleet seems to ha\e been uncommonlv licentious' until 

/ 

they Avere driAcai from the islands by the Burmese 
when they took refuge in the Jloii’ble Oimpaiu' 
province . . . Some enemies of the CJovernor nl 

Ramree reported to the King of Burma that he had 

^ P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 28. 

* This statement was supported by reports received i’’ 
Colebrooke from Arakan merchants. (P. C., ^larcli 27, lad 
No. 31). 

» P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 24. 
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.oniiixccl at their villainy and received ])art oC the 
)1 under.’ The King declared that nothing could 
oinince him of the Go\'crnor’s innocence but ‘the 
ici'sons or heads of the traitors.’' The unfortunate 
,()\ernor was thus comjK'lled to advance to the British 
loiitier. 

After Lieutenant Frazer’s rtHurn from the 
liiuiiiese cam]) Clolonel Erskine receixed a letter from 
he (Governor of Ramree, asking for ‘the s])ace of 20 
.li\s for an answer from the King of Ava.’ He was 
\cn anxious to a\oid open war. “We mean no harm,” 
said lie, “and to cornph with \our orders as near as 
IS tonsistent to the saving of our li\es. we will, if 
i((|uiied, send all our guns and half of our troo])s the 
other side of tlie Naf and all of us follow in twenty 
Colonel Erskine was authorised bv the (io^- 

' 4 

(iiuuem to accept this proposal and to inform the 
(h)\ernor of Ramree that the Afagistrate of Chittagong 
^vould ‘a])})rehend and secure the persons stated to 
lia\e committed depredations in Arracan with a \iew 
to shict eiKjuity into any s])ecific charges that may be 
lieu-after brought against them..’’’ 

In an elaborate report sent to Calcutta on March 
Ih Colebrooke submitted that, although the Burmese 
tuny had advanced ‘not more than 6 or 10 miles’ 
H ithin British territory, yet it was clear that its conduct 
not ‘intentionally hostile towards the English.’ 
I he commercial intercourse between Arakan and 
F- fagong was not interrupted. The obstinate rcsolu- 

' I’. C., March 27, 1794, No. 28. 

*P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 29. 

*P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 30. 
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linn of ihc Cicncrnor of Rainrcc to gci hole! of tli 
Iiigiti\cs was ‘int’ich dictated by the iieccssit) unde 
uhieli he <on(ei^es himself of executing his cjiclei 
wlieie his envn head and the heads of all his faniil 
will he the penalt\ ol failure.' C^olehrooke eoneliided 
“Ilis total inaction in the* line of offence eonijxiret 
with his nhslinacA in velusing to relieat Avould funhe 
sttengtlun this opinion In j)n)\ing that, if possible 
he apprehends less the cnnsecjueiKes of jjnnokm; 
hnstilitic's ^\ith the Etiglish (io\ernmenl than e 
iticiming the disj)leasure ol his own inonaieh."' 

Sir John Shoie was now totninced that liu 
a})p.irenil\ aggressiNe attitude.' of the* Burmese \\\\ 
‘not owing to designc'd hostilities and may fairh hi 
imjnitcxl to erronc^ous and mistaken moti\es.’ Ihiclci 
the circumstances he was not jirepared to prejudui 
the eommc'rcial interests ol the Comj)any In' prec i])i 
tating the outhic-ak of war. Clolonel Erskine \\.t 
instiueted to inform the (icnernor of Ramrce that tiu 
(ioNernment of Bengal would not dc'mand ans ‘cn’iii 
pensaiic)!! or saiislac tion’ for the violation of Briiisl 
territory, and that the Burmese authorities were e\ 
pec ted to assist the encpiiry about the c emduct of tilt 
fugiti\es which would he held by the Magistrate 
Chittagong.- 

Tenvards the close of March the Burmese aim' 
crossed the Naf and e^’acuated British lerrittn' 
Colonel Erskine found no reason to lake exception t< 
the c’.ondiict of the (iovernor of Ramrce. The Burnu'st 

^P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 31. 

» P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 33, 34. 
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li.icl remained ])eaeel’ul e\en when two of them had 
been killed hy the j)arty under Lieiiienant L\ons 


before Colonel 


Erskinc's arrival at Ramu. 


Tlie erec- 


iioii of stockades in British territory was cjiiiLe in 
iceoidance with Burmese custom. As ("olonel Erskine 


jeported: "It is their custom to fortify e\c‘r\ time 

they mo\e as the ancient Romans did.” The valiant 
ullicer fullv sympathised Aviib the cruel dilemma in 
\\Iiicb the Cio\einor of Ramiee loimd himself: “ I'be 


1)111 riah laws 


like the laws of Oraeo wioie in 


blood. II an\ peisoit turns his hack in the da\ of 
battle, the ^^'holc‘ of his lelations. male and female. 


lose their li\es.”‘ 


I'lie retteat of the Burmese arm} piepared the 
,L>ioimcl foi t!te enc]uir\. 4’he (ioNernor of Ramree at 
Inst a«^rc‘C‘d to co-operate with the British authoi itic*s. 
.iiid e\c’n to come to Chiitai>;on«‘ with the csidence 
collected hy him. He recpiested Colonel Erskine to 
evjiedite the matter, as the ajiproaeh of the rain} 
nason would make it diflicult for l)oth English and 
llurmese trooj)s to remain encamped in a jungly and 
iinhealthy cotintry.- But by the middle of May it 
•ij)|M‘ared that the Burmese had no intention of taking 
pan in the enc]uir}. It was reported that the 
Co\ernors of Ramree and Cheduba had been sum- 


'•loiied l)v the King to Ava, where bcHh of them were 
likely to lose their heads. The newly appointed 
Cenernor of Arakan, who was a near rclatiM* of the 
King and his lirst counsellor, was unwilling to commit 


* P. C., April 7, 1794, No. 37. 

* P. C., May 2, 1794, No. 18. 
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luniscll until hii was favoured with instructions from 
tile capital.' The result was the complete cessation of 
intercourse between ("olonel Erskine and the Burmese 
authorities.- 

Sometime later Colonel Erskine received a letter 
from the (io\ernor of Arakan, who asserted that the 
English officers had promised to surrender Apolung, 
and demanded the fulfilment of that promi.;e. Colonel 
Erskine replied that no such promise had beem made 
b\ .'uiy English officer. Ele recpiested the Ciovernor 
to assist the encpiiry b\ supplying evidence against 
the fugitives, as “it is not the custom of the Englisi) 
to cleliMM' up men without a trial. 

In s|jiie of the non-co-operation of the Burmese 
authorities Colonel Erskine succeeded in procuring 
some details about the treacherous conduct of y\polung. 
It appears that in July, 179.S, one of the King's 
ministers arrixed in Arakan to demand jiaddy to be 
delixcred at Rangoon for the use of the army in Siam. 
Apolung agreed to furnish some soldiers, instead of 
jjaddy, as he ‘inhabited in woody country which did 
not admit of the cultivation of paddy.’ In Newember. 
1793, Apolung xvas asked to fulfil this agreement. He 
replied by killing the minister’s messengers. Then he 
plundered some Goxernment boats. The Governor 
of Ramree tried to capture him, but he plundered 
one of the King’s boats and went from one village to 
another, burning and destroying them. When Arakan 


» P. C., June 13, 1794, No. 6. 

» P. C., July 18, 1794, No. 19. 

3 P. C., August 11, 1794, No. 10. 
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ictanic too lK)t for him he fled to Chittagong with his 
()1 lowers/ 


, These details were forwarded to Calcutta. The 
;,o\enior-Cieneial in Council came to the conclusion 
li.it, if these allegations WTre substantiated by reliable 
\i(lence, there could be “no hesitation to surrender 
\j)()lung to the justice of his own monarch, as it 
aimol be the interest of any Power to protect a 
nurderer and plunderer." It was felt, however, that 
ihcie was a ‘possibility of either the innocence of 
\polung and others or their having been driven by 
nulty and tyranny into resistance and retaliation." 
/olonel Erskine was, therefore, directed to call on 
\p()lung for an answer to the charges brought against 
liin and to keep him under arrest till the conclusion 
'f die enquiry .- 


In October Colonel Erskine received a letter-' 
loiii the (io\ernor of Arakan, who now appeared to 
lx- ‘more interested in the encouragement of corn- 
men e than .solicitous in wfiat relates to the fugitives’.* 


Vpoliing denied the truth of the charges brought 
^ig.iiiist him. He said that five followers of his, 
iixluding his nejihew, were murdered in cold blood 
In the (io\ernor of Arakan. He himself was attacked, 
Ixit he succeeded in escaping to Chittagong. He 
•‘grc'cd that he had tgken the oath of allegiance to the 


C., Aiigu.st 11, 1794, No. 11. 

* P. C., August 11, 1794, No. 12. 

* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 44. Tlie Governor wrote . 

• . .The.se two nations are one. • Ect not, therefore, the gold 

and silver road of connneree be shut up, but let the merchants 
and re-pass as formerly.” 

* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

10 
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King of Ava, but the Burmese Governor killed 
wife and son-in-law and some of his followers. Ht 
had ne\er plundered Go\ernment boats or hiiipi 
villages ; on the otlier hand, he had ])resented to i)u 
<io\crnmeni one tnaund of elephants’ teeth as contrihu 
tion for the exjjenses of the A\ar with Siam.^ It Av.h 
obviously dillicult to decide whether Apolung was 
more truthful than his enemies. Colonel ErskiiK 
recommended that, if no e\idcnce Avas forthconiiii:> 
from Arakan, the fugitiAes (avIio had been arrested in 
the mean time) should be liberated." Sir John Shou 
also found it impossible to come to any definiK 
decision about the (juestion of Apolung’s guilt. He 
concluded that it Avould be ‘impolitic and unjust’ to 
surrender him until more satisfactory evidence \\;is 
available. (Colonel Erskine Avas authorised to ‘libci.iie 
him from pensonal restraint upon condition of giAins’ 
good security to appear Avhen required.’^ 

ToAvards the close of November Colonel Erskine 
receiAed a letter from the Ciovernor of Arakan, saAing 
that the Governor of Cheduba Avas proceeding to the 
Naf with satisfactory evidence about Apolung’s guilt/ 
Colonel Erskine encamped on the bank of the Nai on 
December 1, taking the fugitives along with him. 1 
few days later the (iovernor of Cheduba informed liiit' 
that the evidence Avas not ready and he did not knot' 
when he could cross the river. Colonel Erskint 
naturally concluded that the Burmese Avere ‘triflin!4 

* P. C., October 10, 1794, No. 45. 

* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

® P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 46. 

* P. C., December 5, 1794, No. 39. 
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>\iiJ) him and decided to return to Ramu/ But the 
Burmese soon changed their tactics. In January, 1795, 
, die Cio\ernor of Cheduba co-operated with (Colonel 
Kiskine in the enc|uiry. The evidence was not satis- 
tactory, and Colonel Erskiiic concluded that ‘'the 


piincijjal jiarts of the accusation have not been 


substantiated."- 


The (h)\ernor-Gencral in Camncil 


decided that, although the e\iden(e was ‘insulticient 
loi the conxiction and j;unishmeni’ of the fugitives, 
ilieix was ‘strong jiresumplive jiroof of their having 
lurn guilty of the crimes iinjuited to them.’" As these 
1 rimes were committed within Burmese territory by 
Burmese subjects, it xvas decided that the fugitixes 
should be delivered iij) for trial belore the officers of 
dial (Government. The Ciovernor-CGeneral was desired 


U) recpiest the King of Burma to ‘order a full and 
impartial inxestigatjon of their conduct prexious to 
gixing any authority for their punishment.'^ 

No objection can be taken to the final decision 
ol the Government of Bengal on political and legal 
i^rouiids. I'here is no doubt that there was ‘strong 
piesumptive proof of Apolung’s guilt; the testimony 
"i some Arakan merchants, recorded bv Colonel 
I'-iskine’ and Colcbrooke,'* was clearly against him. 
h xvas also beyond doubt that Apolung had taken 


' i‘. C., UeccniljcT 32, 1794, No. 10. 

C., February C, 179S. No. 21. 

' Bayfield {Ilhloncal Reviav, p. X) is hardly quite eorreet 
a sayiiiR that “the jjrisoners, liaviue; been tried and found 
''en surrendered.” 

' C., February 6, 179f>, No. 21. 

P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

*P. C., March 27, 1794, No. 31. 
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shcltc?’ in Brilisli rerritory after committing thb crimes 
imputed to him. He was undoubtedly a subject of the 
Burmese King. His country liad been conquered and 
permanently annexed to Burma, and he himself had 
taken an oath of allegiance to the new ruler. He A\as 
not a ])olitical offender': he was not fighting to make 
his country free. Under the circumstances it was tlie 
dut\ of the British authorities to surrender him. 


judged from the stand])oint of liberalism and 
e\j)ediency, howexer. Sir John Shore’s decision is imi 
quite immune from censure. Speaking of the surreii 
dered fugitives Phayre remarks, “Their real crime was. 
that the\ had led their fellow-countrymen in resistance 
to the Burmese cx)ncpieror, and in their xvild warfare 
had probably been as unscrupulous as their oppressors 
of the lives of their foes. I’he surrender of these patriots 
must be condemned as an act unworthy of a civilised 
power, haxing an armed force at command.”" It ina\ 
be doubted whether the surrendered refugees xseic 
patriots righth struggling to be free, but their tragd 
fate certainly excites our sympathy. In xiew of tin 
lack of j)osiiive evidence about their guilt and iIh‘ 
notorious character of Burmese rule in Arakan Sii 


John Shore might haxe refused to surrender them t<> 
their cruel masters. Nor xvas this a question of incH‘ 
sentiment. “The opinion that prevailed both i” 
Chittagong and at A\a was that the refugees 


* Tlie custom of refusing: exlratlilion for political often'I' 
was not generally accepted in Kurope before the ninclcij il’ 
century. 

» History of Burtna, p. 221. 
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i^i\cn up from fcar,.”^ Bayfield observes that ihe arro- 
oMiu'c and insolence of the Burmese to Captain Symes 
ill 1795 was ‘in some measure the elTect of the 
Miiuiliatory conduct of Gentaal Erskine, and the 
^lnlender of the criminal Mug fugitives in the \ear 
1751 : wlu’ch acts were ('onstrued hy this benighted 
|)(‘()ple as the result of fear of their iiiightv ])ower.’“ 
Ihe Burmese interjitetaiion of Sir John Shore’s 
iiipuiously correct jjolicy revealed its jiolitical in- 
ex jiedicncy. 

Sir John Shore did his best for the unfortunate 
lelugees by rec]nesting the Burmese King to give them 
.1 lair trial. It is not tliflicult to imagine the efletl of 
iliis re{]ucst on the Court of Ava. One of Apolung’s 
associates made his escape on the way to Amarapura ; 
vpolung and the other fugitive suffered a lingering 
and cruel death. ’ • The (iovernor of Arakan tried, 
soon after the surrender of Apolung, to get hold of 
ihc wives and children of the fugitives, by demanding 
ilieir surrender. This demand Colonel Erskine 
idosed, with the support of the Government, to 
('aiiply with.’ It appears that in preferring this 
(i'lnand the (iovernor acted on his own initiative, 
‘IikI I flat it was not authorised by the King or the 
^linisters."’ Two guns and three boats belonging to 
I lie Burmese King 'had been carried otf by Apolung. 


’ Eiiinbiirgh Joimial of Science, October, 1825. 

* lli^lotical Review, p. X. 

® Report of Captain Symes. (P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 26). 
' P. C., May 22, 1795, No. 99, 101. 

® Report of Captain Symes. (P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 26). 
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I’hcse were restored by Colonel Erskinc on* the 
demand of the (io\crnor of Arakan.' 

I’here are certain aspcx ls of Burmese policy which 
demand a more satisfactory explanation than we an^ 
at present able to oiler. Why did the Burmese gi\e 
up their demand for Lahomorang? Why did they not 
mention the name o( Aj)olung at the beginning? Win 
did the (io\c*rnor ol Rannee evacuate British ierritor\ 
without securing the* fugiti\es? W'liy did the Ciovernoi 
of Arakan a])pear to be more anxious for the pros 
peiity ol trade than the caj)tuie of the ‘traitors'? 
British recoids proxide no satisfactoix answer to these 
cjuestions. Cnfortunately we are t|uite in the dark 
about the liurmese xiexv of the whole affair. "J'lu* 


Konhdungsrl Yazmuin does not refer to it at all. 


The protracted negotiations regarding the Burmesi 
demand for the surrender of the fugitives drew the 

O 

attention of the Government of Bengal to the unsat is 

» 7 

factorv condition of the frontier between Chittagong 


and Arakan. The rixer \af was the oflit ial boundarx. 


but exen a re.sponsible Burmese official like the 
(iox'crnor of Ramree did not knoxv (or jjreteiided not 
to knoxv) it. The most im|)ortant post xvithin British 
jurisdiction beyond the town of Chittagtnig xvas Rariui,' 
about 25 miles from the sea.* A naxigable rivulet 
passed by this post : it was comj^uted that boat'' 
carrying (iOO inaunds of ricx* could jn’oceed through 
this stream from Chittagong to Raniu. The land 
route was difficult; heaxy loads and guns could hardlv 


1 P. C., May 22, 1795, No 99. 

* About 68 miles S. S. 15. of Chittagong. 
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|)( sent by land from Chittagong to Ramu.* The 
uriirory lying between Ramu and the Naf was 
'r)\eied by hills and jungles and intersected bv rivu- 
Icrs. Tile ground was so low and flat that it was 
(onipletely inundated during the rains. The troops 
look an hour to march one mile. Only a few biglias 
1)1 laud were under cultivation.- I’hcre were no 
shops, and no proxisions were available. “There was 
no niilirary post beyond Ramu ; the intermediate tract 
1)1 land .seems to ha\e been considered neutral 
1^1 oil lid.The xvliole region xvas in ‘a perfect state 
of wilderness.’* 

This wild region was inhabited by about 5,000 
exclusixe of women and children. They “earned 
.1 haie subsistence chieflv bx fishing, labouring in the 
woods, and partial employment amongst the Mussalman 
;/i‘inindars, few or none of them pos.sessing lands of 

' 1‘. C., February 17, 1794, No. 13. 

® \‘s the hilly tracts were unsuitable f(»r pUjUgh cultivation a 
h'ouliar method was adopted by the local people. “In the months 
"I J.'inunry and I'ebrnary a convenient piece of fore.st land is 
Hl'ihil, the bamboos an* cleared and the smaller trees felled, 
I'lu l.ire:e trees are only denudeil of their lower branches; the cut 
jiDi' ll- is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in April it is lired. 

11 Ii.is thoroui^hly dried and no rain has fallen >ince the jhiwt 
'W'N ( 111 , thii* firini’ reduces all but the larj^est trees to ashes, and 
hiMi. the soil to the dejjtli of an inch or two. Tlie jrround is 
"'111 cleared of charred lot’s and debris, and as soon as heavy 
|•‘||I 1 r.ills and saturates the .irround, the jlimn is planted with 
'i\((! seeds of cotton, rice, melons, cucumber, ])umpkius, and 
'1‘1/c ’’ (Jmpoial (iazeileer of hidui, Vol. X, p. 321). 

" t'oloiiel Krskine’s rejuirl 

li 'I'. C., Mareh 3, 1794, No. 15; March 27, 1794, No. 31; 

7, 1794, No. 37, 38; April 25, 1794, No. 14; January 9, 1795, 

|K() ,',7 
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any oxicni. Thc‘y caniccl on an insiu^nifiaini bartir. 
<‘\(lian«in£> dried fish, Iioncy, bees’ wax and eoaisc 
elolh . . . riiev were acii\e, industrious, mild and 
docile. AVomen U)ok part in the manulaettire of cloth 
h was exjH'cled that “il ilie Mugs were encouraged in 
agriculttne, the emigration from Arracan would he 
jirodigious.”^ 


“Ihe state of this frontier,” observed a militai\ 


offuer after local inspection. ”b\ being covered witli 
jungle, is pecidiarly well adapted to the desultoi\ 
inroads of our neighbotirs, and while it remains so. 
they may lie concealed, make stidden irruptions, and 
retiie with imj)unit\.”‘ It was dilliciilt to fathom tlu 
real intentions of the lUirmese (iovernment. Althoiij:;li 
the Governors of Arakan and Ramrce repudiated 
hostile designs, a large number ol Burmese tr()o])s 
arrived at the frontier in january, 1795, when tlie 
cncpiiry against Ajiolung was coming to a closi, 
Nobody knew the mind of King Bo-daw-pa-ya, cruel, 
proud and ambitiotis. It is said that soon after the 
conquest of Arakan he decided to invade Bengal. A 
council was summoned to deliberate upon the projt<i 
A native ol Bengal, who then resided at Ava, w:is 
asked to say whether, in his opinion, the Burmese 
would be able to defeat the British army. He un 
wisely replied in the negative and lost his Jiead, hut 
the King gave up the project." Any accident migli* 


* P. C., January 9, 1795, No. 47. 

* 1*. C., January 9, 1795, No. 47. 

® P. C., Pebruarv 6, 179.5, No. 21. 

* “The vagaries and ececntrieitie.'i of the f>hl Kinj^^were 
allowed, by him, to embroil or imperil his Rmpire. They ^ 
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had lo its revival. Nor was the King of Burma an 
enemy to be neglected. Colonel Erskine remarked, 
“. . . . although the troops of the King of A\a are at 
piesent despicable in point of discipline, yet when we 
are un[)repared or engaged in another quarter, tiie\ 
lia\e it in their power to give us much trouble.”' 

It was olniously necessary to put the frontier in 
a defensible j^osition. The battalions at C.hiitagong 
and Dacca Avere too weak and dis[)crsed for niiifiissil 
duties to be a\ailable in anv sudden emeraenev. 

/ o * 

Colonel Erskine suggested that one ‘effective’ battalion 
'•Mould alwavs be stationed at or near Ramu, readv to 
act at a moment’s warning." This measure would 
‘‘not only imj)ress the natixes with confidence, preserve 
peace and order in the interior districts, but compel 
the Burmahs to relinquish their jnedatory habits and 
ilu'ieb) gi\e stability to the Company’s possessions in 
that quarter.”'* Unfortunately effect xvas not gixen to 
these suggestions by the. Government. Sir John Shore 
wrote to the President of the Board of Control,* “'Ehe 
IVgu G(>\eminent is jioxverful, but it can ne\cr send 
anv army of conse(|uence into the Company’s terri¬ 
tories . . . 


‘■ontrolled 1)y so iiiueii of natural shrewtliu-ss ami penetralion, llial 
r ('oiilinueil to llonrish durin.a: liis lon,n rei,t:u, ami at his death 
deseemled to his ijrahdson in the very hei,nht of its i)ro'>i)ent\ 
Gon.ijer, A Personal Narrative of Tieo Years’ liiiprisoinneni in 
I’nrniah, pp. 99-100. 

* 1*. C., Novemher 10, 1794, No. 41. 

P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 41. 

" P. C.. January 9, 1795, No. 47. 

* Henry Dundas. 

* Hetter dated March 10, 1794. Furber, The Piivale Record 
-I an Indian (iovcrnor-Gcneralship, p. 50. 
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COMMERCIAL MISSIONS TO BURMA (1795-1798) 

Althoiigli ihc East India C()inj)any had almost 
wirhdiinvn its commcnial activities from Burma after 
the Negrais massacre,* yet it could not altogetlier over¬ 
look the interests of those |)ri\ate merchants of British 
iiaiionalitx who still congregrated at Rangoon. The 
lorgotten stor\ ol Sorel’s mission to Binma during 
the administration of Lord CoriiAvallis brings into 
clear relief the cliflicultA of obtaining redress for theit 
griexances. It apjx'ars that in 17(S() the pressing 
necessity of hnding shij^s to transport troops to Siam 
had comj)elled the Burmese King ‘to order an in¬ 
discriminate embargo to be laid on all \esscls in the 
Rangoon ri\er.’ He asked his officers at Rangoon to 
grant an ad(‘(|uate com])ensation to those owners ol 
ships who might sulfei as a result of this order, but 
this part of the King's order was not obeyed. Some 
Eluropcan shijj-owners, Avhose ships had been seized 
by the Burmese officers at Rangoon, complained to 
Lord Cornwallis. He Avas not prepared to send an 
official Agent to AAa. for he Avas afraid that such a 
representatiAe might be ‘exposed to personal insult in 
his jniblic capacity’; so he decided to send a ‘hall 
official letter’ through one Mr. Sorcl. After some 
troubles at Rangoon Sorel arrived at A\a, where he 
Avas given a flattering reception. He received the 
King’s reply, Avhich was understood to be conciliatorv. 


^ See ante, p. 57. 
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I iiforiunalcly Sorcl siifTcred a ship-wreck during his 
K un ii journey. His life was saved, but the letter was 

J^owards the close of the eightecntli century the 
|)()H of Rangoon was under the administrati\e jurisdic- 
iioii of the Myowuu of Hantiiawaddy, Avlio is usually 
disc libed in contemporary llritish records as Viceroy 
(i| I’egu. He cnjo\ed extensive executive as well as 
jiiditi.il jjowers. He was “vested with authority to- 
.uljusi every mattei that related to" his province. 
Viflioiigh he was assisted by a council composed of his 
duel subordinates, yet his decision was final. Once a 
n:ii h(‘ attended tlte Royal Oourt to submit an account 
nl his woik. Next in importance to him was the 
If(<'////. whose title im|)lied control over wai-boats and 
slii|)])ing, but who was jwiTnaiily a judicial ofiicer. He 
luld charge of Rangoon whenever the Alyoxuun was 
•iliscin Irom the citv. The A/ufukivun- was the collcc- 


ol (ustonis. usually knoyvn to the Europeans as the 
^fidh Bunder. He was usually a foreigner, for 
I'Jieigiiers were expected to be better accjuainted than 


Uurmese with commercial customs.’’ The Sitke 


^ t'. C , Noveiiihcr 10, 1704, No. 46. 

* ile is to be (listiii.nuislied from the AUitint'HU, ^vllo eollec’leil 
I-'ii'l n veiiite from the entire province of Hfinlhawatidy. 

■’ rile post of A kauJriVUH was helil, for instance, by a rortusucse 
iiiiind Jcjseph Xavier de Cruz, usually calleil Jaunsi, b> ;in 
'‘’■"aIlian named Raba Sheen, bv an Knitlishman named Rodj’crs, 


-'H'l b\ a Spaniard iianied hanciei^o. 
’'“I Ivancie}.;o see (hinjc^er, A Personal 
‘J''‘‘hisonntent in lUinnah, pp. 7, 68-70, 


I'or details about Rod.i;ers 
Xanaiive of Tieo Years' 
182-183, 230. Kod,c;ers was' 


li'\al fiflicer in a Company’s ship. He fled U) Ilurina in 1782 
'll (I’der to escape the consequences of a crime. 
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A\as primarily a j^olicc officer ; he also commanrlecl u 
small force of lt()oj:)s. j)rol)ahly not excecTling 500 iii 
number, who were armed with rejected British muskets 
importc-d l)\ speculators into Burma.' 'J’hese officials 
did not recei\e am rc,‘gular salary from the Burmesi 
GoNcrnment. I’hey were entitled to charge some fees 
and to approjjriate a sliaie of the taxes. They also 
engaged in })ri\ate trade, and their activities were not 
ahva\s confined within the limits of laws and ctisiotiis 
J’he Gentral Cicnernment could hardh exercise aii\ 
ellecti\e control o\er them. Morecner. these local 

tyrants did not ahvavs act in harmony. Mutual 

^ * 

je'alousy led them to undermine the position of thcii 
colle*agues. and not infrecpiently their intrigues ])to- 
ducod \iolent reactions on the ])eople committed lo 
their charge." 

Such a system of administration was repugnant m 
EurojxTin ideas. The difficulties of the Euro])ciin 
merchants at Rangoon were, howexer, not solely due 
to administraiixe inelficiency and corrujjtion. The' 
found it difficult to adjust their commercial actixitics 
with the jjeculiar laws and customs of Burma. I Ih’ 
rate of import duty xvas probably a fixed c:barge ul 
ten per cent, ad imlorcm, in addition to an extra fie 
of pci cent, for the officials. The rate of exj^oit 
duty xvas probably a fixed charge of fixe j)cr cent. 
valorem, in addition to an extra fee of one per cint 
for the officials. Ship’s stores, Jioxvexer, paid only h*‘*^ 
the nominal rate of duty. Apart from customs diii'^'’ 

’ Dovftoii, Reminiscences of ihc litirmesc ll’a^ p. 22. 

* For ^]e^ai]s see B. R. Pearii, A llislory of Ranji^oou, i>j>. 
and Hall, Early English Intercourse with Hiiima, p. 170. 
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((iiain other fees were payable by shipping. Captain 
SMiics observes, “It is not ot the amount of duties that 
ilie merchant has reason to complain ; it is the obstacles 
thrown in his way by the under-members of the Cto\- 
t rmnent.”' But he admits that Burmese laws were in 
jit.'iiiy respects favourable to foreigners: “as a stranger 
\()U are exempted from se\eral rules which a native 
i:mnot infringe with imj)unity.”“ 

One fruitful source of confusion was the absence 
ol coinage in Burma. Silver was known, but it was 
not used for monetary jiurposes." It was not till IHhl 
that King Mindon introduced a coinage adapted to 
ihai ol' British India. Even after the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution the Burmese used ‘bullion 
mcjdihed to dilferent standards’ instead of coins. 
(bj)tain Symes wrote in 1795, “No man in trade 
U‘(fives or pavs his own money, nor indeed could he 
do it with safetv. A banker, who is also an assaver of 

4 * 

nielals, keeps your accounts, and is vour cashier.”' 
Koveigners naturally found themselves in difficulty due 

10 the want of current coins. 

Another dilliculty was that Burmese law did not 

1 1 low rice, precious stones and precious metals to be 
t’\j>orted.^ Therefore the value received by foreign 


* I*. C., October 21, .1795, No. 2. 

® \\ C., October 21, 1795, No. 2. 

® Tical was the most ijencral ])icce of silver in circulation ; it 
wi inhed 10 peiiiiy-wei.qbts, 10 qrains and three-fourths. (FI. (f. 
^*'11, All Account of the Bnrman Empire, p 12). 

' 1‘. C., October 21. 1795, No. 2. 

* For the difficulties imposed by this law on the Rriii.sh 
'■“rehants .see Oouqer, A Personal I^airaUvc of Two Years' 
ifnprisonmcnt in Bnrmah. 
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merchants in exchange for goods imported tlicni 
had to be inxested in ship-building. The Government 
of Burma, however, jjrovided facilities for ship-build 
ing in Rangoon.^ No duty was imposed on articles 
which were imported for this jnirpose. No port duties 
were Jesied on newly built ships when they leli 
Rangoon for the first time, riie Burmese labourers 
Asorked hard and improved rapidly under the dint- 
tion ol F.uropean engineers.- 

According to (krj)tain Svnies, British trade in 
Burma suflered from two causes. In the first place. 
British merchants in Rangoon were oppressed b\ the 
ShaJi Bunders, who abused their position, and in 
co-operation with their colleagues, compelled the 
merchants to submit to various illegal impositions. 
No complaint was allowed to reach the capit;il 
Secondly, the officers of the Burmese Governnieiii 
discouraged the introduction of European and Indian 
articles into their country. "J’he jreople wanted to gel 

' Slv B. U. Pt-arii, A }Ji>tory of Ranii(uni, ]>]). 70-72. 

“P. C., ()ft()l)er, 2, 1795, No. 2. 

•■'This .seems to liave been soiiieSNlial exa.v;.:ieraU'il 

Sir Joliii Shore observeil, “We are not aware of any ])arliciil.'r 
i^rievanees sustained by British subjects in the dominions ol tin 
Kiiij; of .\va . . (1\ C., Ntfvember 10, 1794, No. 46). Jn \]>ol. 

1795, Captain Symes wrote, . . 52 shi]).s in the c<)urse of I-''’’' 
.season have been cleared out of Rairyoon for P)n,s.tHsh poi'i-' ” 
(P. C., June 5, 1795, No. 14). An Ivn.cdi.sh niercliant named J>.'rr. 
who had been livin.if in Ranttoon for six or .seven years, wroU i" 
Captain Synies, “. . . I have never met with any ill treatment li">" 
the Government.’’ (P. C., December 21, 1795, No. 42). In n'-’- 
Goufier noticed the ‘absence of all unauthorised exaction-’ 
Ran^mon. (A Personal Narralive of Two Years’ Itnprisoiino'H^ 
in Bnrntah. p. 15). 
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British hardware, doth and glass, but they were 
taught to be distrustful of British traders. Captain 
S>nics laments: “If properly encouraged, they would 
lid us of much of the unsaleable refuse of Calcutta.”' 

Although Ca])tain Symes frctjuenll) harps on the 
oppression of the Rangoon officials, he contradicts 
liinisclf by saying that he ne\er found any European 
merchant suffering unjustly in any particular case. He 
s.i\s, “Eur(»peaiis oftener gi\c than receive cause of 
indi\idual offence.” He himself offers an explanation 
lor this state of things. T hose Euroj)eans who went 
lo Burma were usually men of despicable character. 
They engaged in trade without sufficient capital. 
Naturally they found themselves involved in troubles 
and tried to ‘extenuate their fault, or cloak their follv, 
In uttering \iolent in\ecti\es against the Government 
that called them to account.’ He adds, ‘‘Nor is this a 
heightened jiicture—the reality is within my know¬ 
ledge.”- On this point the testimony of Captain Symes 
is corroborated by that of C^.aptain Canning, who visited 
Burma some years later, (’aptain Canning observes. 
‘T’or the sake of his re\enue he (i.e., the King) is 
Vvilling to admit the common class of traders that 
hetjuent Rangoon whom the hope of gain and other 
i'lluremenis will ever attract and render submissive to 
‘Uu indignity.” He .adds, however, that this was partly 
<lue to the fact that conditions were unfavourable to 
‘U11 act the better type of foreigners: ‘‘It is difficult to 
•uiagine a more disagreeable or even degraded state 


‘ P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 46. 
® P. C., October 21, 1795, No. 2. 
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than the present situation of Europeans at Rangoon, 
where their public or pri\atc letters, invoices and niosi 
secret accounts are subject to the inspection of three or 
more interpreters, some of whom are naturalised in th(‘ 
country and ol the lowest class, all traders and of course 
interested and under no promise (or even injunction) 
of secret) 

riie grievances of the British merchants in Burma 
could not attract the serious attention of the founders 
of the British Empire in India—Clive and Warren 
Hastings for them the absorliing task was the con¬ 
solidation of the political authority of the East India 
Company. As long as the Marathas confronted the 
British in Northern and Western India, as long as the 
rising power of M)sorc threatened the Carnatic, no 
sensible pilot of the Company’s affairs in India could 
exhaust his energv and resources in diversions of doubt 
111] urgency and ^alue. In the days of Lord Cornwallis 
the political situation was radically, if ternporarih. 
changed: the Marathas co-operated with the British in 
crushing tlie jjower of Mysore. For the moment theie 
was no serious threat to the stability of the Bril ish 
power, and, as Pitt’s India Act stood in the w’ay nf 
political aggression, serious attention , might he 
liestowed uj)on commercial expansion. The real signi¬ 
ficance of Sorel’s semi-official mission to Burma is 
probably to be explained against this backgrouiul. 
That mission was, however, nothing more than a halt¬ 
ing leap in the dark. Sir John Shore found it necessary 


^ S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 125. 
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to lake a really decisive step, for he was confronted with 
.1 )a]jidly changing situation. 

E\en after their disastrous defeat in the Seven 
^ t ars’ AVar the French did not give up the hope of re- 
tsiahlisliing themselves in India. The second half of 
the eighteenth century wds the age of European 
military ad\enturers, to whom the political dis- 
I 111 bailees in India opened excellent prospects of 
j)t‘isonal gain and national aggrandisement. As Prof. 
Dodwell observes, “. . . from the government of AVarren 
Hastings to that of AA'^ellesley the Indian courts were 
ill 11 of Frenchmen, commanding large or small bodies 


1)1 se})oys, and eager for the most part to serve their 
(otmiry by the exercise of their profession.”^ In 1775 
Rene Madec* declared that Iu‘ would ra\age the upper 
|)'a\ inces of Bengal as soon as war broke out with the 
Kiiglish. St. Lubin ' and Montigny' tried to organise a 


' Catnbriiigc History of India, Vol. V, p. 323 
* After servility iHift-rent ijiasters—the Jats, Kiiiperor Shah 
M.ini, liegam Saiuru—relurned to France in 1778. He was 
to co- 0 ])erate with Chevalier, wlio ^^as hi charge of 
I'lt'iicli affairs in Heiigal. 

’■or his acti\ities see Grant Duff, Histoiy of the IMahrattas. 
hi order to induce Nana Fadnavis to conclude an oflensive and 


'lUciihive alliance with France he offeretl to bring 2,500 F'uropeans 
lo support the Peshwa against the Hnglish Company, to raise and 
discipline 10,000 sepoys, and to furnish abundance of military 
fil'd marine store.s. Although the First Anglo-!Maratha War was 
di'-a going on, the shrewd IMaratha Minister refused to take these 
pr<»l)osals seriously. 

' See Proceednifis of the Indian Historical Records Conitnis- 
■''"'ll. Peshawar, 1945. Montigny remained in India as a diplo- 
"I'llic agent of the French Government from 1778 to 1787, with only 


‘I '•hort break in 1780-81 when he returned to France. In 1788 he 
R'Mine Governor of the French Rstabli.shnients in Bengal. On 


11 
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coalition between the French and the Peshwa’s Govern¬ 
ment. 7'heir diplomatic manoeuvres were followed by 
the exjjedition of Bussy (1782); but peace was con¬ 
cluded before he had actomplished anything, fhe 
conclusion of the American War of Independence in 
September, 1783, restored peace between the British 
and the French in India, and in 178() a supplementav\ 
Anglo-French treaty* restored regular commerce 
between the two nations. I’he position was l)\ no 
means satisfactor\ from the French point of view. Bussy 
wrote to the French Minister de Castries in September. 
1783, that “the terms of the peace had produced an 
unfavourable im})ression“ about France in Indian 
Courts; the shrewd general “actually advised the lecall 
of the various parties ser\ing with Indian princes, as 
being nothing but a lot of brigands —un ainas dr 
bandits” Four years later de Castries resolved to 
recall .Aumont and Montigny from Hyderabad and 
Poona respecti\ely. Fhe policy of co-operating with 
Tipu Sultan of M).soie >vas, however, to be continued. 
The result was that Tipu’s first embassy visited France 
and met with a cordial reception. But France was on the 
eve of the Rexolution—bankruptcy was imminent: she 
could not promise material assistance to Mysore in tlie 
event of war with the English Company.” The Third 
Anglo-Mysore War (1790-1792) compelled Tipu 


the outbreak of the French Revolution he was arrested b> tlic 
revolutionary party at Chandernagore. Released by Lord C'iiH' 
w'allis, he returned tr) France in 1791. 

* See Grant Robertson, Krifilaiid Under the l-Ianovctuin\ 
pp. 316-317, 

* See Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, pp. 324-326. 
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L(l(‘ half his Kingdom and surrender much of his 
niisLirc. Thus the most powerful potential ally of the 
ri iK h in India was weakened and humbled. 

During this period the French made some attemjjts 
(Kslablish themselves in Burma, probably with a view 
) (ompensate themselves for their losses in India. A 
inich envoy named Sefe\re saw King Hsin-byu-shin 
11(1 secured his fjermission to build a factory at Dala. 
liii this factory had to be abandoned for want of 
Li|)j)lies when the British occupied Pondicherry in 
77s. In 1783 Bussy thought of concluding a new 
oiuiiiercial treaty with Burma, and even entertained 
pioject for leav ing India and seeking in-Burma an 
luniaiive s[3here hjr French enterprise. But the 
cnioval of the French head-quarters from Pondicherry, 
ivlmli was too near the British j)ower at Madras, 
ujiiired the maintenance of a large naval force’—a 
otulition which France was hardly able to fulfil. 
Iflini ,d de SuITren might have consolidated French 
:iMil power in the Indian (•)cean if the conclusion of 
ill 1783 had not interrupted his work. Moreover, 
kiss\ thought that Pegu was ‘a country of the most 
l^'fided anarchy’ and the French were not strong enough 
oi 'cupv and defend the growing port of Rangixm.- 
c strategic importance of Pegu as a convenient base of 
'piKilions against Britijih Bengal haunted the imagina- 
of the French: Admiral de Sulfren told an Italian 
in Europe that “Pegu was the country through 
the English might be attacked in India with 


^'anibr.' \<ic History of India. Vol. V, p. 324. 
'*• R. Penrn, A History of Rangoon, p. 76. 
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most achantagc.”^ ll is doubtful, Iiowcnctj wlicilic 
with their base in far olf Mauritius, the French Cdul 
ha\e consolidated their power in Pegu. Prof. Doducl 
obser\cs, , . we may doubt Avhether the ]K)ssessioii ol 
Mauritius was an unmixed blessing to the French. li 
po,ssessed an excellent harbour where their stpiadioii 
coidd refit ; but it was remote from the decisive aic; 
of the (Sc\en Years’) War, and was a constant teiiipU' 
tion to a faltering commander to abandon the coast ii 
the enemy".- Had the French been able to build (o 
their a good harbour on or near the coast o 
India, their prospects in India as well as in Biiiiii 
would ha\e been considerably improxed. 

In February, 179.H, England joined the First (loali 
tion jigainst Rexolutionarv France. Pondicherrx tui 
easily captured in 1793 ; the other French factories Id 
almost xvithoui anv resistance. In 1795 Clexloii. 

i 

Malacca, Banda and Amboina xvere occupied. Ai 
expedition from England occupied the Cape, but m 
attempt xvas made to capture the French islands, ‘ wliid 
would have made a stouter rc.sistiuice and requiinh 
considerable proportion of the English forces in hidi'j 
for their subjugation’. It xvas, jjcrhaps, a short-siglititj 
|X)licy to leave these French naval strongholds uiu 
lurbed. Had they been brought under British c<'iii>d 
at an early stage of the Revolutionary War, !-<>'< 

Wellesley^ and Lord Minto might have been 

_ — _ —.. 

* Unpublished journal of S3mie.s, 1802 (Imperial Reooul 1’^' 
parlmenl, New Delhi), pp. 325-327. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 165. 

* Lord Wellesley did, indeed, project an expedition 
Mauritius, but Admiral Rainier refused to co-operate wid '“’'1 
without authorization from London. 
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u noiiblc of dealing with French inlrigues in Burma, 
he coniiiiued occupation of Mauritius and Bourhon 
\ die Frencli, coupled with the growth of French- 
cii.rolled armies in dilferent Indian Slates,’ made it 
ii(Lss;iry for the Company’s Government to keep a 
il^ihint watch on French activities in India as well as 
1 Burma, rhiis during the administration of Sir 
oliii Shore the estahlishment of regular political 
luuourse with the Burmese Court hecame an im- 
itLUive necessity. 

1 he situation was still further complicated hy the 
iKMion of the* Arakan refugees. The conquest of 
i.ikaii hv Bo-daw-pa-ya made the Burmese Empire a 
|ii^li])()ur of India. The hostile attitude of the Mag^ 
ilu'ir new masters, the tyrannical rule of the Burmese 
tlie (oncpiered province, and the jjcculiar geography 
ilie Chittagong frontier created frec|uent occasions 
) open conflict hetween British India and Burma, 
lie iiuidenis which took jdace in 1794 led Sir John 
i<»rc to the conclusion that it was necessary to ])lacc 
li^io Burmese political relations on a regular footing, 
nil a view to esiahlish direct intercourse hetween 
Icutia and Ava he decided to send a dulv authorised 

^ luoml, a I'rench (Teiit-ral, coinuiaiulrd an iiniiy of 15,000 
” il IlyiltTaliad. Simlliia had 40,000 trained men under an- 
"r I rench (iencral, I’erron. Eater on Eord W’elleslev spoke 
‘ilu I'reiu’h State erected by IM. I’erron on the banks «f the 
" 111 .,’ jVof. Dodwell points out that, “altlioiyub these armies 

"1 the pay of Indian princes, no one could say when they 
not be marched against the Com])ain’s possessifuis, \\ith 
"•':i(mt the consent <»f their ostensible mastery The appear- 

')f a French exi)edition would almost certainly set them in 
'^‘■ii '.nt”. {Cauibridjic History of India, Vol. V, 326). 
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envoy to ihe Burmese Court, His choice fell upon 
Cajjtain Michael Synies.' ‘who had directed his ii- 
scarches very particularh to the little known counirits* 
and (onstitution of Arracan and Ava'. 7'lic perusal 
of ail ollicial narrative of Sorel’s missitm convinced the 
(iovernor-Cieneral that "the King of Ava would most 
readilv recei\e a dejnitation from iliis (iovernnuni 
and treat its delegate with ewerv possible respect and 
attention."* The receijit of a friendlv letter from ‘tlu 
minister ()! Pegu”‘ confirmed tliis conclusion. 

Tile (iovernor-Gencral jiersonallv drafted tlu 
instructions which were to regulate the activities of tli(^ 
Agent. His ‘primary object* was to be the jironiotioi 
of Anglo Burmese friendship. 11, on his arrival ai 
Rangoon, the Agent found that the reception oi ; 
British Agent at the Cauirt of Ava would be ojipost’d 
he was authorised to return to Calcutta, without evii 
announcing his mi.ssion. Although he was to piotosi 
if he found himself ‘exposed to illiberal or insuhiiic 
treatment', yet he was asked to ‘make every allowaiKt 
for the habits and manners’ of tlie Burmese. ‘I'selcs' 
importance’ was not to be attached to matters of lorn 
or ceremony. The Agent was to convince the Burincsi 
(Government that “commerce, and not concpiest, b 
object of the British nation in India.” U’he followinj- 
specific concessions should be demanded if the atiitml^ 


* Kiitered the Army in 178U; transferred to tlu* 

Army in 1788; served in the Third .\njrlo-My.sore War I'lvl 
Peninsular War; died in 1809 at sea of fatigue and exi)osure diiT 
ing retieat to C\)runna. 

* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 46. 

* P. C., November 10, 1794, No. 47, 
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()l the Burmese Court appeared favourable: (1) the 
i’sial)lishment f)f a regular and free communication 
rhroiigli Arakan ; (2) tlie exclusion of French ships 
Imm Burmese jxnts; (3) the expulsion of Frenchmen 
!i\ing in Arakan ;* (1) the removal of all obstacles to 
Ihiiish trade in Burma; (5) the establishment of a 
maiket town on the banks of the Naf ri\ei. Tlie 
Agent was also re([uired to collect reliable information 
ahoui the jxjssibility of exporting British articles into 
liiirma. He might, if possible, reduce to writing the 
rt'gulations for promoting tommerce between the 
Biiiish Empire and Burma, but such a comention was 
lo he strictly limited to commercuil objects only. He 
niight also suggest the ad\isabilit\ ol recei\ing a British 
Ca)nsul at Rangoon. Finally, he was asked to submit 
(leiailed rej)orts about (1) the constitution and military 
Miength of Burma ; '(2) the state of the commerce 
Intween Burma and China, and the possibility of 
establishing (ommunitations between India and China 
In the channel of Burma.* and (.‘1) the history, geo- 
.gi:ij)hv, religion and natural jwoducts of Burma and 
the intellectual and military progress of the Burmese. 
kiKjuirics on these points were not to ])e pursued at 
the risk of exciting the suspicions of the Burmese 
l*o\enmient.‘ 

Captain Symes left (Calcutta on February 21, 1795, 
•lit! arri\'ed at Rangoon on March 20. He Avas accom- 


>11 

.\ 


' They were .suspected of coniplirity in the tnmhies described 
Ch.'ipter III. 

’ Tile liuniiese hud offered to ct>n\ey Sorel lo China, ff’- 
‘■vemlier 10, 1794, No. 46). 

’ 1*. C., T'cbruary 6, 1795, No. 39. 
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panicd by a Siir\cyor (Ensij^n WckkI) and a Sin^gcoii 
(Peter Can In ane), “ l lie mission”, sa\s Baybeld,’ "was 
supplied on the most liberal scale, and was of niuclt 
greater respectability and consequence, tlian had been 
any of the j)re\ious embassies to the country ; in fact, 
it mav be taken as the date of out aUenij^t to treat with 
Burmah on a looting of etjuality and in earnest." But 
the reception accorded b\ the Burmese to the British 
en\ov was nf)t satisfactory. Symes complains of ‘tin- 
\igilant sus[)icion with whidi I was guarded, and the 
restriction, little short of imprisonment, imposed on 
myself and my attendants, aggravated by the humiliat¬ 
ing prohibition against holding any intercourse with 
mv countrymen’.- But he gradually succeeded in 
securing the confidence of Burmese ofhters. He went 
to Pegu and saw the \h’ceroy, who did not omit am 
act of hospitality^ He started for Amarapura on Mas 
30; the Burmese oflicials sj^ared no pains to provide 
him with the best accommodation wliich the coun'.rs 
boats could supply. He was accompanied by th( 
Viceroy of Pegu."' 

In his jweliminary report Captain Symes ga\e a 
tentative account of the economic condition of Burma.' 


' Historical Rcviciv, p. X. 

® For details, see Symes, An Accounl of an Tunbassy to H"' 
Kingdom of Ava, Vol. I, pp 178-187. 

» P. C., June 5, 179.S, No. 14. 

Symes and his parly took part in Hunnese testivals at 
See An Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, Cha]). XI. 

* P. C., October 21, 1795, No. 4. 

"This is in substantial agreement with Captain Co\' 
''^count. (P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 4). 
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Rangoon was a flourishing pon ; its opulence was daily 
iiurcasing. Bassein was better adapted than Rangoon 
lt)r the convenience of shipping.’ Meigiii and Tavoy 
were also conmiodious ports. Pegu Avas a very fertile 
|)io\i!ue. The j^eople Avere healtliA, robust and active, 
lesenibling the Chinese in their habits and the Malays 
111 features.’ The jn'incijial jnodiict of Pegu Avas 
limber: “It is the staple Avhich our trade cannot be 
sii])plied from any other (juaiter. except at a rate so 
high, as deeply to aflect. if not wholly destroy, the 
internal commerce ol India.” Stick lac, tin, elephants’ 
ii'eth, bees’ Avax. emeralds, rubies, saphires—these Avere 
ilu' other articles of commerce Avltich Pegu could 
supply. The mines of A\a were \ery rich: gold, silver 
.111(1 lead might be procured in abundance. But the 
(\poit of these \aluable metals was strictly forbidden. 
Salt and salt petre tvere Royal monopolies. Sugar 
ihiiAed exceedingly in the northern provinces. Indigo 
''as manufactured in a clumsy manner. Rice Avas 
alimidant, but “thev cultiAate no more than thev can 


oiiismne. They might supply the Avant of other 
oMiiitries Avith atbantage to themsehes.” Burmese silk 
"as (oarse but durable. Cotton Avas remarkably fine: 
'• "as exported to Yunan, the south-Avestern proAince 
“1 China. Pegu, Captain S\mes concludes, might have 
'■HU to a higher standard in the scale of mercantile 
"aiioMs. had not destructixe Avar depopulated the 
' insecurity checked the spirit of adventure, and 



* “liassfin as a naval port yields to none, and would soon 
'^t'ced nnv one in India. . Captain Cox. (1*. C., March 
No. 5). 
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the most arbitrary despotism‘ destroyed in the bud tin* 
carl) shoots of commerce . . 

Caf)tain Symes reached Amarapura on July 18. 
He was satisfied with the reception accorded to him. 
His public reception by the Ring* was delayed .b\ a 
lunar cclij)sc. ‘a ])henomenon which they (i.c., the 
Burmese) attributed to the re.sentment of a malignant 
demon.' I'he Ciovernor-denerars letter to the King 
was read infotmalh by the Ministers on July 28. "I’lu* 
('fleet of the letter on the conduct of the oflicials was 
excellent: “thev have now added confidence to the 
respect which they before obsersed towards me.” ’ I’lic 


’ “InfornuTs arc i)u1)1k’ 1\ and ])nvatcly cin])l()yt*d. The nian 
who aina.sso wcallh is suspected, ami he v\ho is suspected, dies, 
or if levity is shewn him, inirchase.s life at the expense of all 
his a('(|uisilions ” 

“ T*. C., Octcjher 21, 1796, No. 2. 

coin]>huienls had heen paid to me which were newer 
before extended to the A.i;ent of ain other nation . . . .” hut 
Captiiin Cox reported later on that Ca])tain S>mes had heen U'l 
about by the lUinncse ofliciids ‘like a wild beast for the aniusc- 
ment of the innitiiude.’ fl*. C., March 2, 179S, No. 5). Baxlield 
Rcvicik'. ]). \i) says that at .\niarapnra vSymes ‘li 'd 
to undertro a rejietition of the same <lis_ijraceful ne;.;lect which he 
had suffered at Raiiijoon’. 

* Batfield {ilL\lorical Review, ]>. xi) savs that Symes 
presented to the Ixin.e: on n kaiiaw or ‘be.n-pardoii day’, thus ])hii- 
in,ic the (iovernor-General u])oii an ecpialily with His llurm''''e 
Majesty’s Tsaivbd7Lis and vassals. Moreover, he was oblijLjed !<' 
take his seat behind olllicers of very inferior rank. Symes c-H' 
sidered that “lie had jcained a j^reat point, in beiniLC permitted m 
wear his shoes until he reached the inner enclosure, where dl 
the noblemen of the court unslipper.’’ 

•P. C., October 21, 1795, No. 5. 
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King rccei\ed him on September 30, but did noi speak 
to him.^ 

Ca]3tain Symes left Amarapura on October 29. 
He had succeeded in seciuing the following com- 
jiicrcial concessions from the Burmese Government: 

“1. Englisli merchants or tlieir agents have free 
liberty to go to whatever part of the Burman domi- 
nirms they think fit. for the piirjjose of selling their 
own goods or purchasing the produce of the countrv. 

2. No inland customs aie to l)e exacted on goods 
v\hith have j)aid the import duties and a certificate 
granted bv the Governor of the town or jn'ovince 
where tlie dtities have been paid is to be a passport 
lor all such goods to go free ol ftirther duties through 
the Btinnan dominions. 

3. The customs which heretofore have been 
levied (though never authori/.ed) between Rangoon 
and Amarapura. at the several c//o/\C)'.s,-’ seventeen in 
miinber, are now vvhollv abolished on imports, and 
the customs to be paid at each chokry on the produce 
o) the (ountry carried down are clearly defined and 
determined. 

1. English traders arc authorised to purchase and 
transj^ort timber . . . subject to no other duly than 
per cent. [)avable at Rangoon. 

T). English merchants who may think themselves 
aggrieved are allowed to com})lain to the throne . . . . 

b. One imposition has long prevailed of exacting 
the port duties at Rangoon in fine silver Amarapura 

'An Accmtnl of an Embassy, Vol. IT, pp. 162-I(k?. 

* Posts or Stations for the collection of customs rluOes 
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<unTn()'. This j^racticc is forbidden and Rangoon 
currenry is substituted in its room. Rangoon tTirreney 
is 2.5 per cent, inferit)!' to that of Amarapura.’ 

7. Knglish traders arc allowed to employ what¬ 
ever inierpreler they please. 

S. The rustomai) charges on a shi]) as well as 
the duties IcaIctI at Rangoon are accurately defined 
and limitc‘d. 


9. Any English ship driAen into Burma |)orts by 
stress ol weather and in want of repair, is’to recei\e 
from the officers cjf (iovernment all jRvssible aid at the 
current rates of the countr\.''- 

“I’liese regulations," says S\mcs, “exj)ressed . . . 
Avith clearness and precision, Avere ecjually liberal and 
satisfactory ; and, on the part of the Burrnan Cicnern- 
ment, Avere Aoluntarih granted, from a conviction of 
the ecjuity on Avhich they AvcTe founded, and the 
reciprocal advantages they Avere likely to offer.”'' They 
Avere not, hoAvever, embodied in a treaty, rhey were 
laid doAvn in tAvo documents—a letter from the King 
to the Governor-General, Avhich Svmes descrilies as ‘a 


curious specimen of the extravagant phraseology of 
oriental ciompositicms’, and an order from the chief 
Minister to the Viceroy of Pegu and to (iovernors of 
‘sea-})()rt towns in general.’* In reality, Symes com¬ 
pletely misunderstood the meaning of the letters he 


* For the Burmese Currency system see Sir R. C. Temple’-' 
article entitled "Cutrency and Coinaf^e amone: the Burmese” m 
Indian Antiquary, 1897. 

*P. C., Decemher 21, 1795, No. 38. 

’ An Account of an Embassy, Vol. 11, pp. 171-172. 

* An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, p. 170. 
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had received from the Burmese Ministers. The letter 
to the Ciovcrnor-General was not really addressed by 
the King; it was addre.ysed by the Ministers, and in it 
the Governor-General was stvled ‘Gomhanee Bangala 
Myosa (i.c., Kater of tlie Revenues of Comjjany’s 
Territory in Bengal). Thus the (iovernor-General 
was officially put in the same status as the Governors 
of towns in the Burmese Kmpire. 

As regards French vessels in Burmese ports, two 
shi])s took slielter in Mergui in August and sailed in 
Octobei. Another iMench ship came to Rangoon in 
November and sailed immediatelv for the Dutch Settle- 
ments or the Isle of France. .Another ship came to 
Rangoon from Mauritius.' The Burmese Government 
‘lefused her a cargo of jn’ovisions and likewise rejected 
re(]uisition made bv the Master for Burman colours 
which he was ver) desirous of procuring’." 

('.aptain Symes reached Calcutta on December 22, 
179.5.' 'File detailed leport of his proceedings which 
he submitted to the CioVernor-Cicneral convinced Sir 
John Shore that his policy of sending an official Agent 


* This ship hrouj^ht ‘unfavourable rep(»rt about h'urope.’ At 
Vmaraimra « Hunnese oiTicial “])roiiiuli;ateil it uith an atklilion, 
that a ])o\verfnl fleet was on its voyage from Franre to India, 
and tliat four r'rench ship.s of war were triumphantly cruizing 
ihe Iinlian seas. This intelligence . . . was diligently improved 
by the Armenian and IMussulman merchants, who insinuated that, 
if our present overtures sprang not from treachery, they originated 
ni fear ; at the same time renewing a report ... of combination 
of all the powers of India to deprive (.5rcat liritaiii of her posses¬ 
ions in the Fast. . . . ”—An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, 

1 '. 147. 

* P. C., December 21, 1795, No. 38. 

‘ An Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, pp. 232-233, 
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to Biiniia was justified by the results. I’he difliculties 
encountcied by Ca})tain Symes’ were attributed by the 
(Jovernor-General to the traditional ])ride of the 
Burmese King, the intrigues of suspicious and selfish 
ollicials and tiie reports of French victories in Europe. 
Moieo\cr. (iaptain Synies was treated, not as the 
einoy ol an independent sovereign, but as the Agent 
of a ‘j)ro\incial administration below the rank r)f 
senereignt).' Sir John Shore regretted the relusal of 
the Binmese King to send an Agent to Calcutta. The 
decision to apj)oint an Agent had been officially com¬ 
municated to Captain Symes and an official had been 
actually selected for the purpose ; but the arri\’al of a 
French \essel from the Isle of France led the King to 
drop the matter altogether. Sir John Shore was 
naturally anxious about the growth of the French 
menace in Burma, and in his \ietv one of the most 
important eflects of sending the embassy to Burma 
^vas to counteract that threatening prospect. Burma 
might injure Briti.sh shipping by ( tilting up the suppK 
of timber. She might allow French engineers to build 
ships in Rangoon. She might allow French warshijis 
to take shelter in, and to draw provisions from, hei 
ports. ‘To frustrate these consequences’ it was ncccssar\ 
to cultivate friendly relations with the Court of Ava. 
Captain Symes had shown the way; others inighi 
folhjw. The Burmese King had expressed a dcsirt 
that a Brahmin ‘.well-versed in Astronomy and Hindu 
Learning’ might be .sent to him. Sir John Shore 

^ An Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, pp. 178-187, 256; 

II, pp. 148-159. 
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^vantcd to send a man wlio possessed, in addition to 
learning*, ‘talent which may be politically useful, from 
his situation at the Court of Ava.’^ 

In the commercial concessions secured by Captain 
S)mes the (hnernor-CTcncral found ‘a new proof of 
that circumspection which marked his conduct through¬ 
out his deputation.’ The channel of commerce was 
laii'b f)pened, and if it was fairly pursued, it was likely 
lo lead to ‘the advantage of bidividuals and to public 
heneht.’ He concluded by saying that the result of 
ilu’ embassy had ‘e([ualled the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions which 1 could form.’” 

In September, 179G, the Viceroy of Pegu w'as 
informed that t|ie Governor-General wanted to appoint 
an Agent who would reside at Rangoon. His purpose 
would be to conhrm the friendshij) existing between 
the two States and to promote ‘the benefits of com¬ 
merce.’ The })erson selected for this responsible post 
"as Ca})tairi Hiram Cox.*’ According to Bayfield’ three 
important duties were assigned to him: to render 
K rmauent and effective the so-called treaty of 1795 ; 

‘ I*. C., Jjninary 4, 1796, No. 32. .V iWahiiiin was ai'Uiall> 
bill wlietlier his ‘talents’ i)n)ve(l ‘politically useful’ we do 
'it'i know. (P. C., I'el)ruarv 29, 1796, No. 25). 

P. C., January 4, 1796, No, 32. He wnite to Dundas, Presi- 
of the Board of Control, "The termination of the Kmhassy 
\va, will not I trust prove disreputable to the (lovernmeut 
'>1 the Nej^oliator. The actual Expense may he one Lac of 
Ihipofs, and a further Charije will he incurred of probably 
^^"rly thousand more. 1 think we liave jiained an h'(iuivalent.” 

The Private Recotd of an Indian Govcrnor-denetalsliip, 

'h. C., vSeptember 19, 1796, No. 21. 

* Historical Revie7V, p. xii. 
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to protLTi British jxilitical and coinniercial interests; 
to coumcract ‘in a private manner’ the designs of the 
Krendi to obtain a footing in Burma. Captain C.ox 
was also expected to pre^ail on tlte Burmese King tr> 
send en\o\s to Bengal. 

Before Captain Cox could undertake his duties ai 
Rangoon the (ioxernor of Arakan re\i\ed the (piestion 
of the Mag refugees. In a letter addressed to tlie 
(iovernor-(ieneral he demanded the surrender of three 
Mags specifically named, together with all Burmese 
subjects ‘now at or near Chittagong’’. Sir John Shore 
was surjwised ‘at the \ery unexpected and percniptor\ 
terms of the recjuisition.’ Captain Sxmes had reported 
that the Burmese King was fulK satisfied by the 
surrender of the three fugiti>es demanded in 171)1. 
and that he was not likely to sanction a renewal of 
Mag troubles.- So the Ciovernor of Arakan was 
informed that his demand could not be complied wiiii. 
and he was rec|ucsted to refer his future demands to 
Captain (’.ox.’’ 

In July, 1797, the Judge of Cliittagong reported 
that one of the three refugees surrendered in Januaip 
1795, who had made his escape on the way to Aniaia- 
jjura," was living within the Company’s territories. 
He was informed that the King of Burma had sent to 
Arakan three sardars with 300 troops, and that 1 l.OhD 
men were soon to follow. This army was instnuitd 

' P. C., January 23, 1797, No 27. 

* P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 26. 

’ P. C., January 23, 1797, No. 29. 

* See ante, p. 149. 

'P. C., July 28, 1797, No. 15. 
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((> iiiMide Chiitagong- iti case the Britisli Government 
K’lused to surrender the prisoner/ Sir John Shore 
did not lake these reports seriously, for no formal 
(lemaud had been made by the Burmese Government 
lo] ilic surrender of the prisoner. The Judge was 
instructed to juevent the escape of the unfortunate 
ni.ui and to surrender him if a formal claim was made 
either by the Governor of Arakan or by the Govern- 
jiient of Burma.' 

Captain Cox was appointed in tlie capacity of 
"Resident at Rangoon” ; he was not, like Captain 
S\mes, an ambassador representing the Governor- 
(.eneral. He was instructed not to proceed to the 
Court unless invited by the King. He left Calcutta 
on September 15, 1790, and landed at Rangoon on 
October 12, 1796. Soon afterwards the Governor of 
Rangoon was pcrenij^uirily ordered to send him to the 
tajiital, “for it is a positive law of the Empire that all 
iiicssengers, envoys or ambassadors shall be forwarded, 
'Ctliout communication, to the presence.’”’ He left 
Rangoon on December 5, 1796, and arrived at Mingun, 
^'licre the King was holding his Court at that time, on 
K 1)1 nary 2, 1797. His reception If ft much to be 
‘Icsired, and on more than one occasmn he had to make 
St long remonstrances.* He was received by the King 
on February 8, 1797. . “His Majesty received him well. 
'\ is talkative and complimentary, but avoided inquiring 

* J*. C., Auj^ust 7, 1797, No. 3. 

M*. C., September 4. 1797, No. 31. 

® 1*. C., January 21, 1799, No. 3t). 

‘ Cox, Journal of a Residence iu the Burmhau Empire, pp. 2-15, 

83, 114-115, 119, 137, 207, 262-264. 

12 
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after either the King o£ England or the GoMcrnoi- 
(iencral." 

Encouraged by the King’s apparent favour Captain 
Cox submitted to him three dexuments in which he 
ga\e a detailed account of the concessions he wanted, 
rhe first dotument* dealt with the question of diplo¬ 
matic immunities. The Uritish Agent Was not to ])c 
subject to Burmese jurisdiction ; all complaints against 
him were to be referred to Calcutta. He was to be at 
liberty to punish all persons who composed his retinue 
or recei\ed monthly wages from him. Provisions and 
other articles required for the Agent and his retinue 
were to be free from duties. He was to be allowed to 
build a house at Rangoon for the location of his resi¬ 
dence and office. He was to be allowed to maintain 
a guard of sepoys, the number of whom would be 
determined by the Burmc.se Government. He was 
“not to be required to take off his shoes on any occasion 
but at such place where carpets are laid for him to 
tread uptm, as from his habit and constitution the 
WTtting his feet may be fatal to his health.” He was 
to be allowed free access to the King and the members 
of the Royal family. A })ro|)€r place, ‘.suitable to ili‘' 
high rank and power of the Government he re¬ 
presented,’ was to be assigned to him at Court. All 
communications to British authorities were to be sent 
through him alone: “letters .sent through any oilier 
channel . . . will not be considered by the Governor- 
General as authentic.” 


»P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 3. 
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The second document^ dealt with questions re¬ 
lating to commerce. Captain Cox demanded that (1) 
(oins should be introduced for the better regulation 
r)f trade ; (‘^) duties levied on ships at Rangoon should 
l)e reduced : (3) there should be no vexatious examina¬ 
tion of articles at the ports ; (4) import duties should 
l)e reduced to 5 ])cr cent; (5) English merchants were 
to be at liberty to sell and buy goods in all parts of 
ilie Burmese Em[)ire ; (6) rnglish merchants were to 
he piovided with legal and administrative facilities 
lor the recoNery of their dues from Burmese subjects ; 
(7) oll’ences committed by British subjects in ships on 
the higli seas were not to be subject to Burmese juris¬ 
diction ; (8) all ])ro})erty belonging to British subjects 
dving in Burma intestate was to be delivered over to 
I he British Agent; (9) all disputes relating to trade 
l)etween British and Burmese subjects Avere to be 
settled by arbitrators nominated by the parties ; (10) 
Knglish shij)s Avere to be alloAved to take on board 
proA isions for three montlis for passengers and crcAV; 
(II) English vessels were not to be detained on any 
pn tence at Burmese ports after the clearance of port 
dues. 

rhe third document^ referred to political ques¬ 
tions. In return for the surrender of the Mag refugees 
ill 1795, Captain Cox demanded that the Burmese 
l^ing should not in future “permit the enemies of the 
1-iiglish nation to take shelter within his dominions or 
itlrcsh their crews and repair the damages of their 

’ 1*. C., March 2. 1798, No. 3. 

* P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 3. 
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vessels at his ])ons—much more permit them th sell 
their j)ri/es as has lately been done by the French 
pri\aiecrs.” All French ships arriving at Burmese 
ports were to be ordered to leave within hours under 
j)ain of confiscation. All Burmese ofhcials and subjects 
Were to be ordered not to sell pro\isions or warlike 
stores to, and hold communication with, any French 
\essel. 

Before these demands ^vere formally considered 
by the Burmese Chnernment, Clajitain Clox received :i 
letter from some British subjects trading at Rangoon. 
The) brought to his notice the fact that the Burmesi' 
King had authorised a ‘Moorman’ named Boudin to 
be ‘the sole purchaser and seller of all the goods and 
merchandizes imported and exported to and from* 
Rang(K)n,* This was a clear violation of the commer 
cial agreement concluded by Captain Symes. 

Sir John Shore believed that the military strengili 
of Burma could not be ‘formidable to the Companv.*' 
Captain C>)X calculated that the total population ol 
Burma amounted approximately to 11,200,000—‘a vew 
scanty population indeed for so extended a territorv.*' 
The proportion of women to men did not exceed .S i<> 
1, the disparity being due largely to ‘the incessant state 
of warfare in which the Burma nation has been engaged 
by the restless ambition of its sovereigns, particulaib 

‘P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 3. vScc also P. C., Octolni 1- 
1799, No. 6. 

* P. C., January 4, 1796, No. 32. 

" Symes says that the .approximate total population, cxcIikIi''- 
Arakan, was 14,400,000. (An ^Account of an Ewba'isy, Vol h 
p. 52). But King Ba-gyi-dow’s revenue inquest of 1826 gave " '1.'' 
1,831,467., 
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those of the prcscnx dynasty.’ These calculations led 
(laptain Cox to belicNe that the Burmese King ‘would 
hnd it extremely difficult, to raise and maintain for any 
length of time an army of 00,000 men.’ Burma had no 
standing army.’ Her army was composed of ‘levies 
laiscd on the spur of the occasion’ by princes and 
ollicials who held their lands by military tenure. 
Naturally the peasants tried to avoid the burden of 
iiiilitarv ser\ice.- So the outbreak of war threuv the 
(ountry into commotion: “many of the poorer classes 
lb to the jungles or totally abandon their country”. 
Those who were compelled to enlist themselves had to 
Inrnish their oAvn arms—a short sjiear and a sword."* 
Muskets were prorided from the King’s stores, but 
they had to pay for them. Ammunition was provided 
gMtis. Tlie soldiers had to find their own food or to 
buy it from the King’+i stores. The relatives of deserters 
t\ere burnt ali\e. No reliance was placed on the 
loyalty of the troops. “Men for the defence of the 
eastern frontier were drafted from the West, those for 
the defence of the southern from the North, and vice 
>'('rsa, in order to secure their fidelity.” Every town 
on tile rivers liad to furnish a war boat. Each boat 


’ Synie.s says that the only re.^ular army eonsistea of the 
'"nlyynard and the poUee of the capital. (An Account of an 
I ii/hassy, Vol. IT, p. 55). 

’“I saw strinj^s of these miserable recruits, boxs under a.ee 
ail deere])it old men, marchiiiii from Arakan to Amarapura.” 
t-'a]>tain Cox (P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 4), Symes supports 
*'iis statement. (.In Account of an Embassy, Vol. II, p. 55). 

'' Svmes says that the infantry was armed with muskets and 
''''l)res and the cavalry witli .spears, (dn Account of an Embassy, 
^'■1. II, p. 56). 
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carried 40 to 50 men. The King- could collect 200 or 
300 boats at niiv time. The sailors^ were more efficient 
tlian the soldiers, “as they li\e chiefly by rapine and 

are in a constant state of hostility witli the rest of the 

/ 

people, Avhich makes them audacious and prompt to 
execute an\ orders. hotre\er cruel or violent.” In 
general, the liurmese undoubtedly possessed ‘brutal 
courage,’ which, according to the British Agent, 
tended ‘rather to debase than exalt them ; it is 
irregular, uncertain and not to be depended on.' 
("a])tain Cox lieard that the King was constantly in 
apprehension of a British attack. I'o deal with that 
catastro})he he had collected an army consisting ot 
about .30,000 men—10,000 in Arakan, 10.000 on the 
Assam border and lO.O(K) in the pnn ince of Pegu." 

Captain (’ox spent two months in Mingim. 
entirely unnoticed bv tlie King or his Ministers. He 
returned to Amaraj)ura on March 25, 1797, and waited 
there for about seven months ; but in spite of his 
exertions he failed to secure any concession from the* 
elusive Burmese Court.^ In disgust he left Amarapura 
and arrived at Rangoon on November 1, 1797. Then* 
he was treated by Burmese oflicials as ‘a state prisonet : 
he did not rule out the jxissibility of personal violence. 
A military force was assembled near the mouth of iht 
river to prevent any British ship from coming to llr 

' They userl .swords and lances. (vSyines, Ait Account <i 
an Ii:mhassy, Vol. TI, p. 59). 

> P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 4. 

* P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 10. Cox suspected that the Kiii- 
was “either fearful of the consequences, or desirous of enhanci":. 
the value of the favour, by increasing the difliculties of atlai: - 
ment/' 
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icsciic of the British Agcnt.^ On receipt of this 
information the Government of Bengal wrote to the 
(liief Minister of Buriua, asking him to facilitate 
(i:iptain Gox’s departure from Rangoon.^ The Agent 
1(1 L Rangoon on March 1, 1798. 

(iaptain Cox's departure from Rang(K)n took 
])Jace under circumstances which clearly showed that 
his conduct had not met with the ap})roval of the 
Supreme Ciovernment. In th'* absence of the Governor- 


(ieiieial the Vice-President* 


in Council came to the 


coiuhision that “as the conduct of the Court of 


A\a and its officers was accompanied with strong 
indications of personal dissatisfaction with Captain 
Cn\. the remo\al of which could hardly be expected, 
iM) l)eneht could result to the public interests from 
his continuance at Rangoon”. So Captain Cox was 
U‘(ailed' and the Burmese King was informed that, 
il he so desired, the Supreme Gcncrnment would 
(lc])ute to reside at Rangoon another officer in whom 
tile \'ice-Presidcnt had ‘ the greatest confidence'’, 
(apiain Cox ^iolated his instructions by stipulating 
ceremonies in his negotiations with the Burmese 
Ministers. Hg should have left Mingun as soon as he 
that he was not taken seriously ; in that case he 
'voiild ha\e been spared unnecessary ex|>ense and 
tcdirrent indignities. Still his difficulties® did not 


' I*. C., March 2, t798, No. 5. 

® P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 10. 

® Mr. Speke. 

* Secretary Barlow to Captain Cox, February 13, 1798. 

“ Vice-rresiclent to King, February 20, 1798. 

* Captain Cox was deceived by his interpreter, Mr. Moucom- 
. (Bayfield, Historical Review, p. xx). 
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Avholly escape the notice of his official sujierioT',. 
Bayfield says, “There is no official record in this office 
of the final opinion of the Supreme (iovernment (•;i 
the conduct of this mission ; but from Captain Cox 
being inmic’diatcly after sent in ci\il employ to 

C^iittagong, it is presumed.tliat his strenuous and 

long-continued exertions in Burmah were ap[)r(ned 
of. and that his eighmen months of toil and j)ainlul 
anxiets met at length their due reward.”’ 

Ca])tain (>)x submitted to the (ioNcrnment an 
elaborate explanation regarding the causes of his 
failure. 7die princi[)al cause he found in the mistaken 
impression c()n\e\ed to the (ioNcrnor-Ceneral 1)V 
Captain S\mes. He says, “The Burma Court and 
nation are there (i.e., in the reports of Captain Symes) 
depicted as a most })olished, hospitable and sagacious 
pe()])lc.- His public indignities are glossed over and 
his personal eonsoleinents are ostentatiously clis{)layed. 
The fallacious and tri\ ial concessions of a treacherous 


Government are detailed with all the embellishments 
of diction, while the bleeding interests and honour ol 
his country' are unnoticed.” This surprising attitude 
on the jxirt of Captain Symes was clue, acccjrding i<> 
Captain Cox, to his excessive reliance on Baba Sheen 


^ Historical lievinv, xxi. 

* Captain Cox hinist-Jf described (lie Bnnnese Court as “ ai 
as.sembly of rlown.s” and “tlie followers of the court or cainp’’ 
as unj^rateful, rapacious, cruel, treacherous, avaricious and la ' 
(P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 4). 

* For a specific instance, see P. C., October 1, 1799, No *’■ 
For general complaints of British subjects trading in Burma, ' 
r. C., October I, 1799, No. 8. 

* Bayfield (Historical Revie^v, p., xi) says that Baba Sheen > 
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;i member of the Coiineil of the Governor of Rangoon: 
"in truth Captain Symcs was but a mere speaking 
Muiomaion in the hands of Baba Sheen, implicitly 
believing and repeating Avhate^cr he was told.” 
(;a])tain Symes had recommended Baba Sheen to 
(;a[)tain Cox’s confidence, yet he* had secretly ‘fmaiidcd' 
ibis man as ‘infamous’ in a letter to his Burmese 
.superior.- Caj)tain Cox doubted whether Sir John 
Shore would have sent him t ) Burma if Captain Symcs 
lud gi\en him an accurate idea about the Burmese 
(hurt and the people. The Ch)\ernor-General was led 
to expect that the Burmese King was really friendly, 
and that British interests in Burma might be placed 
on a secure basis by further negotiations. Captain Cox 
uas, however, convinced that the King ‘had ever been 
averse to a connection with us’. The commercial 
(oncessions secured by Ca])tain Symes were altogether 
illiLsory'’ as the privileges granted to Boudin* showed. 


‘‘;i Ilian of .ijrcat cunniirLi and iilausibilitv and ever ready to reply 
t'» Ciii’Aain Syines’s queries, in the manner most likelv to impress 
mu ■with respeet and admiration of llie power, eharaeter, and 
of the JJiirmese Kins^ and nation.” 

* Captain Symes. 

* In his published journal {symes describes the eharaeter of 
h'lba Sheen in the followini; words ; "His learnini’ was univer- 
'*il, bcin.i; sHi^lilly versed .in almost every .science; but his informa- 
'"n, extensive as it was, altlunigh it stained him employment, 
"'dd not procure him confidence. He was* said to be deficient 
11 other essential requisites.” (.-In Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, 
i> ini). 

* Captain Symes himself doubted whether the document which 
Jfi'aiited those concessions could be called a treaty (Jouinai, 

H}*,. 

'See p. 180. 
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The prohibition regarding French ships, ’which 
Cn])tain Syines had made much of. was ‘perfecth 
ridiculous’; afier his depaiiure the Burmese ‘received, 
comiorted and permitted the sale of a French pri/i’ 
in their jjorts and grant(d to Frenchmen the ]jrotectir)ii 
of their passes and flag’. Fhat tlie Burmese were 
unwilling to allow a British Agent to reside periiia 
neiitJx in their (ountry was pioved by the in.solen(c 
with which the\ treated Ca])tain Cox and also by iheii 
refusal to grant his demands concerning diplomatic 
immunities.^ 


Captain Cox realised his difliculties as soon as he- 
landt'd in Burma, and in spite of many jjrovocations 
he pursued a policy of patient but firm conciliation." 
His failure Avas generally due, according to his otvn 
Nersion, to “the extreme ignorance of the Burman 
(io\eminent of the relative importance and rights ol 
other nations, excessive pride inflated by an uninter¬ 
rupted victory over the surrounding .still more bar¬ 
barous hordes, and to the general clamour and in¬ 
trigue of the infamous crew of renegades and refugees 
of all nations who infest their dominions and poison 
their councils”. An accident that largely in.spired 
Burmese insolence towards C.aptain Cox was tiu- 
circulation of the news of the indignities suffered b\ 
Lord Macartney at Pekin. The ccmcluding scnten<e 
of Anderson’s book on Lord Macartney’s einbassv 
ran as follows: “We entered the country like paiipci'’- 
remained in it like prisoners and (quitted it 


' P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 5. 

* The Burmese Court viewed his conduct as an exaiiii>^^ 
'rusticity and ill humour.’ (Journal of Symes, p. 543). 
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A Burmese translation of that book was 
i\aila])Ic to the King and the Ministers. Naturally 
llll^ (lid not consider it necessary to pay serious 
iiicntion to the demands of these weak and despised 
l.iiglish merchants .'■ 

Ihere is no doubt that the statements of 
Cl.ipiain Cox were substantially true, and that he had 
loiined a more accurate idea about Burma than his 


(icdulous atid optimistic pi>'de(:essor.- If Sir John 
Shore’s sanguine expectations were frustrated, this was 
(hie to his natural reliance on a man whom he rcason- 


;tl)ly regarded as an ex}:)crt on Burmese questions, 
liurma was a strange land : \ cry few Englishmen had 
:iii\ idea about the character, resources and policy of 
the Burmese people. But the (hnernment of Bengal 
muM be held responsible for their rejection oF 
(’■a])tain Cox’s ad\ice. • His reports were regarded as 
imredible,' and C^iptain S\mes continued to enjo) 
liis reputation as the greatest authority on Burmese 
iilhiirs. Yet Captain Cox revealed his politiail insight 
'vlien he wrote, “A firm and solid alliance with this 
'laiion is absolutely necessary for the security of your 
£as«cTn dominions, for if they do not place themselves 


' P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 5. 

' Hayriclil (Ilisiorical Rcvien’, p. xii) says about Syiiies that 
liis ileKcriptiou of the Court of Ava, and of men and inauners, 
I'lfcT , as much froih what they were a jear afterwards, as related 
'] ^ 'i|)tain Cox, and what they are now, a.s a polished European 
I'lKu from ail Andamanese.” 

“Cox brought such an amazing account, so utterly at 
•'TiiiiH'e with Symes’, that the CJovcrninent of India thought he 
be ill or over-wrought, or perhaps he had made .‘^oine 
Har\>'ey, History of Burma, pp. 285-286. 
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under our jnotcction, or we do not acquire a*riglu to 
j)rotect them, the French will be masters of the coumrv 
in a \ery short time...It was left for Lord Wcllesln 
to ap]:)reciatc the significance of these words; hut 
unfortunately he relied on Caj)tain Symes, and ‘a him 
and solid alliance’ with Burma remained as distant ;i 


]jrosj)e( t as e\er, 

The failure of Cox’s mission and ‘the temporhiiifi 
policy' adopted by the Supreme (iovernment at tlu 


time of his recall 


exercised considerable influence on 


Burmese policy towards British India. Bayfield- sa\' 
that the conciliator) attitude of the \"ice-President ir 
Council was ‘little less than a premium on futuK 
aggressions and insults, which the result shewed tlii^ 
semi-barbarous Court was not slow of profiting 1)\. 
These are strong exj^ressions f^but there is hardly an\ 
doubt that the failure of the British Indian Governnuiii 


to support its Agent against open and deliberate insult' 
led the Burmese to think that the white foreigners iiLct 
not be taken seriously. 

Bayfield’ attributes this ‘temporizing policy' parti 
to ‘the then state of Europe, our situation in India an 
an erroneous idea of Burmese power’. The position ( 
England in Europe was, indeed, ^ery serious. I 
First Coalition broke up after the Treaty of Ct 
Formio (1797), and England was left alone in aniv 


' P. C., March 2, 1798, No. 5. Towards the close of I' *! 
French naval squadron tried to make the island of Chedn' - 
place of rendezvous. (S. C., January 6, 1797, No, 2; INIat' i 
1797, No. 8, 9, 10). 

“ Historical Review, p. xxi, 

* Historical Review, p. xxi. 
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against the triumphunt French Republic. In India, 

1 K'lich influence was strong in the Courts of powerful 
Piinccs like Daulat Rao Sindhia, the Nizam of 
H\(lerabad and I’ipu Sultan of Mysore. The ‘erro¬ 
neous idea of Burmese power’ was, of course, due to 
I ill' exaggerated reports of Captain Symes. It must 
also be remembered that the so-called ‘Non-intervention 
Policy’ of Sir John Shore still held the field ; Lord 
Wellesley did not assume ollif e till May, 1798. 



CHAPTER V 


LORD WELLESLEY’S POLICY TOWARDS BURMA 

Lord Wellesley has been descrilK'd by Lon 
'Cur/on' as ‘at the same time both great and small, ; 
man of noble conceptions and petty conceits, a prescieii; 
builder of Emj)ire and a rather laughable person’ 
iVlthough the historian cannot altogether overlook thosi 
personal idi(tsyncrasies which hampered the execiitioi 
of his ‘noble conceptions’, this great ‘Senatorial Pro 
consul’ is uni'sersally acknowledged as one of iht 
principal architects of the British Empire in India. \\\ 
are told tliat “his own imperious will, wide and bold 
political grasj) of facts, and gorgeous imagination swcj)i 
onward to a more ambitious view" of British Dominion 
than had hitherto been entertained”.’ It was durinsi 
his administration that the Company in its relation' 
with Indian States ‘advanced from the j)osition ol 
primus inter pares to an assertion of superiority’. Ht 
gave a definite shape to the system of subsidiary 
alliance, which had been in practical operation in 
Carnatic and Oudh for many years. He silently, 
almost contemptuously, set aside the declaration" ol 
1784 and launched upon a career of delibeiatc 


^British Government in India, Vol. 11, p. 173. 

’Roberts, History of British India, p. 243. 

®". . . to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of O"-”'' 
nior India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honoin 
policy of this nation. . . PitPs India Act. 
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iggression.^ Lest any one should think that the policy 
)! annexation and extension of suzerainty was nothing 
aioie than a temporary phenomenon, he observed in a 
Minute dated July 10, 1800, “Duty, policy and honour 
rL([uirc, that it {i.e., the British Empire in India) 
sliould not be administered as a temporary and 
j)ieairious acquisition, as an empire conquered by 
piosperous adventure, and extended by fortunate 
.iccident, of which the tenure is as uncertain as the 
oiiginal conquest and succcssi\'c extensions were extra- 
01 dinary ; it must be considered as a sacred trusty and 
i j)ermanent possession”^. Such a (iovernor-General 
iiaiurally took a more comprehensive view of Anglo- 
Ihnnicse relations than his predecessors. 

On his arrival in Calcutta Lord Wellesley received 
a letter of congratulation from the Viceroy of Pegu, 
liiis letter contained.a request for permission to buy 
ten i(> tAventy thousand stand of arms’ in Calcutta. 
Hie Government of Bengal authorised a Burmese 
agent to buy 1,000 stand of arms.'* This friendly 
gesture was, however, followed by a fresh incursion of 
hiiniicse trooj)s on the Chittagong frontier. 

Even after the troubles of 1794 fugitives from 
Viakan continued to enter into the district of 
Eliittagong. Between the years 1797 and 1800, it is 
J'aid, about .S0,000 or. 40,000 persons emigrated from 
Aiakan into Chittagong. By 1798 so large a body of 

‘ See A. C. Baiierjee, Indian (Constitutional documents, Vol. I, 
^’>^i‘>diution, pp. xvii-xxi, xxiii. 

^ A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Doenments. Vol.. 1,, 
P lr.9. 

* B. C., December 17, 1798, No. 30. 
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emigrants arri\ed that the British Government had to 
adopt comjnehensi\e measures for their settlemeni. 
(Captain Cox Avas the first officer appointed to super¬ 
intend the settlement of the Mags ; the small town of 
Ca)x's Bazar—now the head-cpiarters of a sub-division in 
the district of C^hittagcnig—commemorates his name.* 
In [anuary, 1799. a large body of Alags, accompanied 
b) tlieir \vi\es and children, made their tvay into 
British territory by sea and through the hills and 
jungles, 'riicy resisted all attempts made by British 
oflit ers to induce them to return to their own countr\. 

j 


(Considerations of humanity precluded the British autho¬ 
rities from expelling these unfortunate emigrants b\ 


lorce." rhev tvere allowed to settle in British territoi'A 


the Binmese authorities were at the same time informed 


that specific demands for the surrender of criminals 
would be carefully considered. In spite of this a lar»e 


^ Chitla^oni; District (tazetteer, pp. 41-42. Tlie uiihc.jltliiin'''' 
of the cliniale was res])f)ii.sihle for Cox’s ])reinature death within 
a year. He was succeeded hy Kcr, Ke.nistrar of Dacca. Tla 
Mags were ultimately placed under the supervision f)f the Collec¬ 
tor of ChiUajjon.if. They were employed on construction ol n 
road from Ramu to Fkhia (that. 

* Within a few years, however, many Mags returned to Arakaii. 
vSonie local officers treated them as ‘deserters’, and it hcc.unc 
necessary f(jr the Secretary tc) the Government to w'rite that “the 
emigrants from Arakan are under no restrictions, and if tin' 
wish to leave Chittagong they are at liberty to do so.” 
Chittagong District Gazetteer, p. 42. 

• In 1806 the Collector of Chittagong submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal ‘a statement of lands for which the Magh nm' 
grants had entered into engagements for the payment of revenne 
Regulation XT of 1812 was passed in connection with the senile- 
nient of the Mags within British territory. See Chittagong 
Gazetteer, p, 42. 
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)ofly of Burmese troops crossed the frontier. Tlie 
)()licy of the British Government was fully explained 
() them on the spot by British officers stationed there, 
)m the Burmese began' to establish stockades and 
luir number Avent on increasing. They were then 
oiiijjelled by force to evacuate British territory.^ 

After this incident the Go\eminent of Bengal 
.onsidcred it necessary to send an Agent ‘to Arakan 
md e\entually to Ava’.“ The choice fell upon 
Lieutenant Thomas Hill. He was instructed ‘to enter 
into an explanation with the Burma Government on 
ilie subject of the emigrants from Arakan and to 
Liideaxour to bring the business to an amicable adjust- 
iiient’. He was to tell the Burmese clearly and 
unequivocally that the British Government would not 
L‘X|)el the emigrants by force, although no pains Avould 
be spared to induce them peacefully to return to 
Arakan. He teas also to make it clear that the 
policy adopted b\ Sir John Shore in 1791—the policy 
of surrendering criminals against Avhom adequate 
t’Aidence w^as a\ailable—was still in force.® 

Before ideutenant Hill’s arrival in Arakan the 
Viceroy of Pegu again requested the Government of 
Hcngal to sujjply him with arms from the Government 
iirsenal. I'his request w^as refused, although Burmese 


’ P. C., Fel)ruary It, 1799, No. 9; February 15, 1799, No. 3; 
JwiK- 24, 1799, No. 3. 

® Lieutenant Hill was instructed to wail in .Vrakan and not to 
Uroreed to Aniara]>ura. If the Kins^ wanted him lo i^o to the 
'•'‘il’'tal, he was lo request the Kiu^ to write to Calcutta to aulho- 
•'ii'e him to proceed there. 

® P. C., June 24, 1799, No. 3. 

13 
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agents were permitted to purchase arms in the open 
market.’ 

IJeiiienam Hill arrived in Arakan on Septembn 
27, 1799. He had a long interview with the Governor, 
and a full discussion took place about the question ol 
the lefugees. d'he Go^ernor argued that the Burmese 
incursion into Ghittagong rvas due solely lo the 
protection given by British ollicials to rebellious Ma<j^s. 
Burmese troops, he said, did not invade British 
territoiA ; the\ merely jjursued the emigrants and 
establislied stockades lor their own protection. 
Lieutenant Hill clearly explained what ‘violation of 
territor)’ meant in International Law. The Governoi 
then declared that this unhappy incident should hr 
forgotten and the old ties of friendship uniting the 
two States should be strengthened. Lieutenant Hill 
expressed his agreement with this view. The Governor 
then demanded the surrender of all the refugees. 
When Lieutenant Hill wanted names and evidence 
of guilt, he was told that all the refugees were guilts 
of ravaging \arious di.stricts in the province of Arakaii. 
The Go\'ernor refused to allow him to leave Arakau 
‘till the business was finished’. Lieutenant Hill 
protested. He was then told that no restraint would 
be put on his movements, although he was expected 
to stay till the arrival of final instructions ftom 
Aniarapura.^ 

Another interview took place a few days later in 
the presence of the Governors of Cheduba, Ramrce and 

» P. C., .August 22, 1799, No. 7; Augu.st 29, 1799; No. 3, 4 

• P. C., December 17, 1799, No. 3. 
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'Miiidoway. I’he Governor of Arakan said that a list 
of Mag rebel leaders would be sent to Calcutta. He 
i\j)ccted iliat the Go\ ernor-General would not object 
lo a small force being sent to seize them’. Lieutenant 
Hill obser\cd that although criminals would be 
surrendered, the despatch of any armed force into 
iiiiiish terriiory on any pretence whatsoever w'ould 
most certainly be the cause of a war’. The Governor 
then said that he would se id, not an army, but an 
■imbassador.’ When these jiroceedings were reported 
to Calcutta, Lieutenant Hill was asked to leave Arakan 
at once ; the original object of his mission w’as con- 
siflered to be ‘sulficiently answered’ by the mutual 
e\])lanalions which had taken place between him and 
the (iovernor of Arakan.* 

In December, 1799, Lieutenant Hill was in¬ 
formed that a letter had been received from the King. 
1 he (ioternor of Arakan was directed ‘to demand the 
surrender of all the emigrants, both new and old, 
without exception’. Lieutenant Hill said that he 
(oiild give no new information or assurance. He 
iv.inted to leave Arakan, but the Governor of Arakan 
nquested him to slay till the arrival of a fresh letter 
horn the King.’’ He was allowed to leave Arakan in 
lebruary, 1800.^ 

Lieutenant Hill w^as followed by a Burmese 
Agent, who came to Calcutta and demanded the 
Mirrendcr of ‘all the emigrants, both men and w^omcn’, 

^ P. C., Dcc-ember 17, 1799, No. 4. 

» P. C., December 17, 1799, No. 6. 

» P. C., February 20, 1800, No. 9, 10. 

" P. C., February 27, 1800, No. 22. 
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whose names ivere specifically mentioned in' a list 
prepared by the Goxernor of Arakaii.^ The Governor- 
(icneral wrote to the Cioxernor of Arakan that no 
refugee would be surrendered unless his guilt was 
established beyond doubt. He added that in ordei 
to satisf) the King of Burma he would issue a 
proclamation declaring that no Burmese subject would 
in future be allowed to settle in British teriitory.- 

It appeared from the rej)orts of the Magistrate 
of Chittagong that some Mag sardars living near the 
frontier were creating troubles, llicy invited people 
from Arakan to settle within British jurisdiction 
They prevented Mags living within British jurisdiction 
from returning to Arakan. The Governor of Arakan 
was following a comparatively liberal policy to those 
Mags who returned to their own country ; although 
the sardars were cruelly punished, ordinary Mags were 
well received. I'lic Magistrate recommended that the 
troublesome sardars should be comjjelled to leave 
Chittagong and asked to settle in any other districi 
(Tipperah, for instance) at some distance from the 
Burmese frontier. This vv’^ould curb their intrigues and 
put an end to Burmese demands for their surrender. 
This would also induce most of the emigrants to 
return to Arakan.'’ 'Bhis policy met with the approval 
of the Government.^ 

» I*. C., June 26, 1800, No. 148. 

* P. C., June 26, 1800, No. 149. 

•P. C., July 23, 1801, No. II. 

^ P. C., July 23, 1801, No. 14. 

There is no evidence f?liowinf< that the Mag sardars crc.i "i;-; 
troubles on the Chittagong frontier were actually transferred 
Tipperah or any other district. 
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The matter was reported to the Governor of 
Arakan, but he was not satisfied. The old demand 
lor tlie surrender of the refugees was reiterated.^ His 
attitude was so threatening that defensive measures had 
to be taken. Troops were sent from Dacca to the 
Chittagong frontier.- A strong but conciliatory letter’ 
was despatched to the King of Burma. In that letter 
it was announced that Colonel Symes would be again 
‘icnt to Amaiapura ‘to promote the mutual interests 
and t(> cement the friendship of the two States’. 

The question of the Mafias was, no doubt, the 
immediate issue which was res})onsible for Lord 
Wellesley’s decision to send Symes once again to 
Burma ; but there were other—and graxer—problems 
lo be sohed. Trade between Rangoon and British 
Indian ports had been increasing considerably in recent 
\ears. It was necessary to obtain protection for British 
iiaders against the steadily increasing extortion of 
Burmese port officials. Teak xvas badly wanted for 
shi})-building. Attempts Avere to be made to ojren 
oxerland trade to China through Rangoon. Finally, it 
Was essential to counteract French intrigues in Burma. 
Rangoon could not be allowed to be converted into a 
l)ase for attacks on Calcutta and on British shipping. 
1 he misuse of the Burmese flag by French privateers 
had to be prevented.^* 

Vincent Smith points out that “Wellesley’s policy 
o( subsidiary alliances and annexations . . . was largely 

' P. C., January 7, 1802, No. 4B. 

* S. C.. February 18, 1802, No. 25, 26. 

LS. C., April 29, 1802, No. 21. 

" Pearn, A History of Rangoon, p. 93. 
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clctcrminccl l)y liis rcsohc to exclude for eVer all 
possibility of French (ompetitioii”d Indeed, LortI 
Wellesley has been ‘accused of exaggerating' the French 
peril’.- It is beyond the scope of the present volunu 
to atreinjit an examination of this accusation. Suffice 
it to sa\ that, as in the cases of the Indian States, so 
in the case of Burma, Lord AV^ellesley’s policy yvas 
largely shaped by his resohe to prevent the dilfusioii 
of Fiend) influence. 

7 he assumjitioii of oflice in India by Loid 
Wellesley almost synchronised yvith Napoleon’s Egyp¬ 
tian expedition.'" I'he French hero’s ulterior design> 
yvere clearly expressed in his letter of October 7, I79S. 
to the Directory: “Lhe European Poyver yvhich is 
mistress of Egyjit is in the long run the mistress ol 
India.” In spite of his initial successes NajDoleon could 
not make Ft ante mistress of Egypt ; once again the 
nayal poyver of England shattered French ambition in 
the East. In India Lord Wellesley yy^as trying to 
attract the potential allies of France to the Britisli 
camp. Within a month of the battle of the Nile 
(August, 1798) the Nizam concluded a subsidia)\ 
alliance yvith the Company (September, 1798), and the 
force organised by Raymond yvas disarmed and dis¬ 
banded. Tipu Sultan, yvho had planted the tree ol 
liberty at Seringapatam and become a member ol 
Jacobin Club, y\'as defeated and killed in May, 1799. 
A .sepoy force under General Baird, yvho had led the 
assault on Seringapatam, was landed in Egypt early in 

^ Oxford History of India, p. 582. 

* Roberts, History of British India, pp. 250-251. 

* The Toulon fleet set sail in May, 1798. 
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iSOI. Cairo was otcnpicd by the British in August, 
1801. rhe Peace of Amiens was concluded in 
March, 1802. 

rhe Peace of Amiens stipulated for the restoration 
ot the French and Dutch factories in India, but Ceylon 
lemained ])ennaiiently in British occupation. Lord 
Wellesley probably anticipated the renewal of war 
with France at an early date, for he wrote^ within a few 
iiioiiths of the conclusion of the treaty, “...although 
ihe conclusion of ])eace between Great Britain and 
fiance precludes the British GoNernment from recpiir- 
ing the exclusion and exjmlsion of the subjects oif 
fiance from the Dominion of ^Vva, it would not be 
inconsistent with the amicable relations subsisting 
between His Majesty and the French Republic to 
icijuire from the King of A\d an obligation to expel 
IrcMii his Dominion tile subjects of am Euro}>can State 
Avitli whom we may herc*after be engaged in war.. 
Inwards the close of the year 1802 Lord Wellesley 
directed the Goxernor of Madras not to restore the 
flench possessions without specific orders from the 
8iij)reme Government.'' This cautious policy was fully 
jl|^ti^^cd by the instructions received from England 
during the early months of the year 1803, and in 
‘itotember, 1803, Lord Wellesley learnt that war had 
bee n declared in May.^ 

This is the background against which the second 

' Instructions to Colonel Symes. 

* S. C., vSc])tcniber 2, 1802, No. 4. 

' The French ijossessions were not actually handed o\ er to 
Itiiv^t, a I'Vench officer who arrived at Pondiciierry in June, 1803. 

' Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 329. 
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cmbassv of Symcs must be interpreted. As early ;is 
JiSOl Lord AV^ellesley ‘conienipJated some furthei 
communication tvith the Burmese Government, on 
which Major F'ranklin, of the Bengal Army, was to 
ha\'c been employed’. Major Franklin prepared a 
memorial' on the sidiject on the basis of Captain Cox’s 
papers. But he was not, after all, sent to Burma as 
British en\oy. Early in 1802 Captain Symes returned 
from Europe, with the new rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and reiving on his old reputation as an officer well- 
versed in Burmese aflairs, Lord Wellesley selected him 
as his envoy to the Burmese Court." 

We have already referred to the objects of the 
mission.’ It remains only to notice one interesting 
point. An important object to which the attention ot 
the envoy was particularly directed by the Governoi- 
General was the probability of a war of successiem in 
Burma. Information had been received in Calcutta to 
the eflect that King Bo-daw-pa-ya intended to abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son (the Ein she min)} The 
claim of the eldest son was likely to be resisted by a 
younger son. The Siamese w'ould probably assist the 
latter. “The military character of the Tongha Tukcat' 
and the resources which he is enabled to command 
may be supposed to render his opjjosition extrenich 

* This memorial forms the basis of Franklin’s Tracis, Po/Zt/V*'/- 
Geographical, and Commercial, on the Dominions of Ava. 

* Bayfieltl, Historical Review, p. xxii. 

•’ See ante, p. 197. 

* Corrupted into Engy Tecking in English documents, b 
means 'Lord of the Eastern House*. 

* The younger son. 
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hazardous to the stability of his brother’s power.” 
Both parlies might take advantage of the British 
einoy’s presence in Burma to ask for military assistance 
from the (Government of Bengal. Such a contingency 
Lord W^ellesley welcomed as a good opportunity ‘for 
the purpose of establishing British influence and of 
promoting British interests in the Burmese Empire’, 
(lolonel Symcs was explicitly authorised to offer 
military assistance to the Fin she min. 'Lhe number 
of troo])s to be furnished on the occasion was to 
he regulated by circumstances. Colonel Symes was 
(liiected to induce the eldest son ‘to subsidize perma¬ 
nently the British force’ which might be sent to place 
him on the throne; but his consent to this proposition 
was not to be rendered the indispensable condition of 
granting the military aid asked for. Even if no direct 
a])plication for British aid was made by the eldest son, 
Colonel Symes was authorised to offer it, ‘provided 
that the slate of affairs in that country should be such 
as to induce you to cxj)ect that the offer will be 
ac(c'j)ted, and that the Court is merely withheld from 
a direct application by considerations of fear or 
jealousy’.^ These speculations proved to be quite 
premature ; Colonel Symes did not notice the symptoms 
of a civil war in Burma. VAlthough Lord Wellesley 
flearly contemplated the extension of the system of 
''Ubsidiary alliance to Burma in order to consolidate 
British influence in that country, the ground w^as not 
at all favourable. King Bo-daw-pa-ya still reigned in 
lull jilorv.*^ 


* S. C.. April 29, 1802, No. 23. 
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Colonel Symes arrived at Rangoon on IV'fay 30. 
1802/ He wa.s received with proper ceremonials and 
showed the respect due to his jDOsition. Some difticulties 
wen* indeed raised by Burmese officials, but they were 

J 4 

frustrated hv the firmne.ss and tact of the envoy, li 
was clear, howe\ei, that thev regarded the Gov/ernor- 


General as 


a man of inferior rank than their Ring”; 


Colonel Symes could not, therefore, be treated as an 


ambassador from a sovereign ruler. Though Colonel 


Symes tried to induce them ‘to consider the Governor- 


Cieneral in the light of a .sovereign with reference to 
their own Court’,"’ his eflorts were not successful. 


Burmese ofhcials continued to exhibit s)m[)toms ot 
jealousy and distrust.' He was conij)elled to wait ai 
Rangoon till he was summoned to Minglin' where 
the King was still busy with his pagoda.'* The ex]>ected 
invitation came in August, 1802.” Colonel Symes 
reached Mingiin in the following month, accompanied, 
as before, by Baba Sheen.” 

During his journey to Mingun Colonel Symes 
detected an aj)preciable change of attitude on the pari 
ot Burmese officials. The absence of ceremonials was 


so marked that “even our low Burmese conductors 


’ S. C., Setjteiiilier 2, 1802, No. 1. 

* Down U) the dnys of TliilKiw Buriue.se Kins^s refused i<' 
regard Governors-lieneral of India as their equals. 

=• vS. C., vScpteniber 2, 1802, No. 2. 

* vS. C., vSepteinhcT 2, 1802, No. 3. 

* S. C., September 2, 1802, No. 9. 

“ See ante, p. 63. 

» S. C., October 21, 1802, No. 46. 

* The billowing account is taken from the iinpublislie<i 
Journal of Colonel Symes (Foreign Department Miscellaneous aud 
Separate Records, Imperial Record Department, No. i09). 
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pLiceivccl it”.' No, improvement was noticeable even 
aiier the envoy’s arrival at the capital. Of the 
prominent persons in the Court only the \hceroy of 
lVj>u, who had assisted Colonel Symes in 1795, paid 
him frequent visits and expressed a favourable dis- 
])osition. No official residence was provided for the 
(inoy and the other members of the Mission. For 
iiioie than a month he was compelled to reside on an 
('\ecution and burial ground. The King issued orders 
for disarming Colonel Symes and his followers, but the 
(xecution of this command was secretly stoj^ped by 
the Ministers." 

A good friend of the Burmese like Colonel Symes 
u;is naturallv shocked at the conduct of the Court. 
For a few days it appeared inexplicable ; then the 
K.isons became clear. A Frendi ship from Mauritius 
had arrived at Rangoon a few days before the British 
I'inoy’s arrival at the capital. Thar ship had brought 
a letter from the French Governor of that island. 
I he letter was addressed to the King of Burma. It 
cxpiessed a strong desire for the establishment of 
hiendly relations with Burma and contained a {mmiisc 
I') the effect that the Fhench authorities were prepared 
lo supply arms and ammunition to the Burmese King. 
1 he letter was carried by one Bevan, an American of 
1 tench connections.- As soon as this news reached the 
capital the King changed his mind.® He sent orders 

* Journal, p. 24. 

* Journal, ])p. 5-6, 10-11, 24, 57. 63, 69-70, 79, 80, 85, 91, 
93 94^ 108, 118-119, 132, 136-137. 

* Colonel Symes heard Hint three or four years a^io a Burmese 
‘^t'M'ssary had been sent to Mergui to invite some French cruisers 
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that no respect should be shown to the British envoy, 
but the French envoy—Bevan was taken as such - 
should be brought to the capital with proper cen- 
menials. Seines says, “It was to be proclaimed to tlu- 
world that deputies from the two greatest States ot 
Europe came at the same time to court his alliance 
and ask his ])rotcction.” The King openly referred to 
tlic English with contcmjjt and betrayed his pro-Frendi 
inclination. Those members of the Omrt who, like 
the Viceroy of Pegu, were really suspicious of the 
French and fricndlv to the English, did not dare to 
contradict the King. Symes says, “Now that he has' 
a\owed his partiality to the French, every voice in the 
Court re-echoes his sentiments.” There was no altci- 
native for the courtiers. The Viceroy of Pegu told 
Colonel Symes that “the King resembled a tiger, a 
beast to be least trusted when he seemed most tame.” 
The real intentions of the King were diflicult to fathom. 
An Italian priest\ who had lived in Burma for more 
than 20 years, told Colonel Symes that although the 
King would gladly take some Frenchmen into his* 
service and utilise the French navy to repel British 
invasion, he would neither grant the French any 
territorial settlement nor ‘suffer the entrance of such 


wliich happened to be there to come to Rangoon. When 
privateers arrived, the King exempted them from the usual 'hi'" 
and supplied them with free provisions. The King's view "'i" 
reported to be as follows : “The true characteristics of the Km 1 
nation are pride, violence and rapacity, whereas the French, 
the contrary, are gentle, courteous, jjeaceful, and quiet." 
Pearn, A History of Rangoon, p. 97. 

’ The reference is, obviously, to Sangermano. 
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a foreign force into his dominions as might endanger 
his f)wn Government or give weight to any faction’/ 

At this unexpected crisis Colonel Symes tried to 
lake advantage of the favourable disposition exhibited 
1)\ the V^iceroy of Pegu. He explained to him in 
flciail ‘the national character and sinister view's of our 
ii\als, their spirit of aggrandisement’. He asked him 
10 warn the King of gi\ ing encouragement to a people 
wlio were looking for a country to conquer’. He 
narrated how' “Tipu had brought down destruction 
on himself by founding an alliance with the French”. 

I he Viceroy admitted the ‘justice’ of these remarks 
hilt said that ‘‘it w'as diflicult to combat the King’s 
])rejudice”. He asked Colonel Symes to tell him clearly 
what the Governor-General w'anted. 'Fhc envoy took 
this opportunity to send to the V^iceroy the following 
statement of British, demands classified under four 
articles-: 

‘‘1. Perpetual peace and friendship to subsist 
heiween English and Burman States, and neither is at 
an\ time to supply the enemies of the other with 
niaierials of w'ar. This is not to be understood to 
prohibit the relief of any vessels in distress or to 
i»ij)ede mercantile intercourse. 

2. The British Government is not desirous to 
t'^iend its territorial possessions, but if hereafter at any 
hnio the Burman Government shall deem it expedient 
grant a factory or ground for building or lands for 
any purpose to any European nation, the English aie 

'Journal, pp. 25-28, 41. 48, 50, 54-56, 100-101, 107, 109, 111-113, 
121, 475. 

“ Journal, pp. 132-140. 
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lo have the preference, and no immunity of Any kind 
shall be granted to any European nation without ii 
similar ami equally ad\'antageous one being granted 
to the English. 

.‘k 'J’he treaty^ agreed on and ratified in 17l)‘) 
between Caj)tain S)mes and the Burmese Governmeni 
is to be considered in full force and eflect. 

f. \V'hene\’er cause of discussion shall aiise 
between the English and Burman States, such mattci 
is to be lepreseiiied through the person residing on 
the part of the Companv at Rangoon and all commuiii 
cations made by the Resident are to be considered 
authentic”.- 


These concessions were ‘all’ that Colonel Svmcs 
considered ‘necessary to accord us complete security 
against the intrigues ol our ri\'als.’'’ I'he papers sent, 
by him to the Viceroy were submitted to the King. 
The heir-apparent invited the King’s attention to tin 
fact that the British envoy did not want any territorial 
concessions. The King said that Colonel Symes meant 
well, but he must w^iit. C>)]()nel Symes told ilu 


Viceroy that he would leave the capital by the end 
November unless the King ‘came to some resolution' 
about his demands. The result of this remonstrana' 
was satisfactory: the King W'as induced by the heir 
apparent and the Queen to agree to see the British 
envoy. Immediate effect, how^ever, was not given 
this resolution. But Colonel Symes was respectfully 


Symes himself says, "if a paper couched in such terms 
he called a treaty." (Journal, p. 149). 

* Journal, pp. 487-500. 
a Journal, p. 141. 
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(oncluctcd to an official residence, which he describes 
as ‘in c\'ery respect unexceptionable/^ 

rhe King was really unwilling to arrive at a final 
decision till he saw the French ‘envoy’. In Aain did 
Colonel Synies point out to the Viceroy ‘the impolicy 
o! treating the master of a ship as an accredited 
minister.’ Towards the middle of November the 
I rciich party aiTived at Mingun. It was composed of 
ioiir persons, of whom Bevan was the chief. The olhcial 
icsidjnce provided for their use was ‘in every respect 
inlcrior’ to the house allotted to Colonel Symes. He 
Sins. “iVIy private information is that the appearance 
mntle by the French has a good deal embarrassed the 
King by touching his pride, while the [)opulacc deride 
in jjointed terms the rivals of the English, whom they 
line been led to expect in a style of at least ec^ual 
splendour.” The ‘humble ap|x:arance and manners’ 
ol ;i member of the French ‘Mission’ provoked sarcastic 
leniarks from the Burmese guards of Colonel Symes. 
hill the King was ‘determined not to disappoint his 
own pride by declining to give them a formal recep¬ 
tion. although he knew well they had no claim to such 
a vi'stinction.’ Bevan was sent by the Governor of 

i 

Mauritius to carry on negotiations secretly. He dis¬ 
claimed all ‘pretensions’ to formal honour, but, says 
^}incs, ‘the foolish vanity of the King will not let slip 
i‘liis opportunity of recording the public reception of 
1 tench ambassador.’^ 

Fhe French ‘envoy’ was received by the King on 


' Journal, pp. 158-160, 163-164, 176, 188, 190. 
"Journal, pp. 186-188, 207-211, 223-224, 226, 229. 
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No\ ember 26 with very little ceremony. Colonel Symts 
recei\'ed audience two days later. His reception was 
far more flattering. The King expressed friendly 
sentiments and ‘desired that a monstrous idol cotn- 
jiosed of cast iron lately made by his orders should be 
shown to us.' luirmal visits to the Ministers and 
piimes I’ollow'cd. The French were sulTered to sink 
into neglect. “I'hey have been”, says Colonel Symes, 
‘‘the jiageant of a day, anstvered the foolish purpose for 
which they were called at Amarapiira, and have gained 
nothing.” They sent certain proposals to the Viceroy 
of Pegu, w ho refused even to submit them to the King.^ 
Colonel Symes now found it possible to discuss 
specific proposals with the V^iceroy. He was assured 
that no demand would cx^er again be made for 
fugitives. With regard to the demands submitted b\ 
him, the Viceroy expressed the King’s ‘determination 
not to grant lands or settlements to any European 
Pow er.’ Other matters, he said, would revert exact lx 
to the same state in wdiich Cajlonel Symes had left them 
in 1795. The Viceroy informed him that he had been 
vested by the King wdth full authority to deal wdth 
all matters relating to foreigners. It would be better, 
he suggested, if in future the British Government sent 
all communications to the Burmese Court through him 
alone. He referred significantly to ‘the capricious and 
despotic disposition of the King.' The Viceroy also 
agreed tr) secure for the British Government the right 
of establishing a Resident at Rangoon. He hoped that 

^Journal, pp. 246, 253-254, 256-257, 259-262, 267, 270-:7G, 
282-284 , 289-294. 
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il they ‘proceeded by degrees,’ they would be able to 
(;cure a factory at Rangoon.‘ 

I'he Italian priest, already referred to," told 
Coioiiel Symes a story which, if true, proves that as 
trti l\ as I78.S the French had thought of occupying the 
jaoNince of Pegu in order to make it a base of opera- 
lions against British Bengal.’’ Ihc famous French 
Vdmiral de Sullrein met the Bishop of Pegu, who was 
;i Iriend of the Italian priest, in luirope in 1783 and 
Asas jjarticularly inquisitive about the h)cal and poli- 
lual circumstances of Burma.’ T he Admiral told the 
Bishop that “he soon expected to see him in that part 
ol I he world, for Pegu was the country through which 
ihc English might be attacked in India with most 
adxantage.” d'he fdan was frustrated by the outbreak 
ol the Rc\oluiion and the death of the Admiral, ‘the 
diiel promoter of this scheme.’’ The materials at our 
disposal do not allow us to verify the accuracy of this 
f'tory, but there is nothing inherently improbable in 
II. Intelligent Burmese officials were quite aware of 
the seriousness of the French menace to their country. 
Ihi \'iccroy assured Colonel Symes that so long as 
li«- «md the heir-apparent retained any influence on the 
Ring, the French would never obtain ‘a settlement or 
pinnanent f(K)ting of any kind in his country.’ * 

Fhere was nothing more to be done at the capital ; 
(blond Symes started for Rangoon on December 27. 

' Journal, pp. 295, 298-299. 

See ante, p. 204. 

See ante, p. 163. 

Journal, pp. 325-327. 

® Journal, pp. '363-364. 

14 
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He reached the vicinity ol Rangoon on January 11. 
1803. Here he encountered uncxj)ected opposition 
from the Lieutenant-Go\ernor of the city. I’liis 
ollicial was a jjersonal ri\al of the Viceroy of Pegu 
he had aroused the King's susjjicion by representing; 
the Viceroy ‘as a dangerous ])er.son, much attached to 
the English and ready to concur with them in an\ 
plot’ against the throne. The King had, thereloii'. 
tietained the Viceroy at the capital, without allowing; 
him to come to Rangoon. Tins gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor a free hand. He insulted some members of 
the British Mission, refused to allow a British shij:) to 
salute the envoy's boat, and, finally, tried to detain 
Colonel Symes ‘until answer should arrive from Amani- 
pura.’ I'he envoy ‘judged it expedient to be in 
readiness to repel, and, if necessary, to anticipate 
attack.’ A British ship was placed in the most advan¬ 
tageous position to attack the st(x:kade, and the British 
force on shore was jirejiared to act ofl'ensivcly. I’lie 
Lieutenant-frovernor tried to create an alarm in ilic 
city by proclaiming that the English would kill tiie 
citizens of Rangoon when they were asleep, but ‘the 
tide of popular oj>inion was strong’ in favour of tin; 
foreigners. At last the Lieutenant-Governor apologi'icfl 
to Colonel Symes and allowed him to leave Rangoon 
peacefully.^ 

Colonel Symes returned to Calcutta with nothiiiii 
more than an empty letter^ wTitten by ‘four cliid 
Ministers of Burma,’ wdiich he had received before hi’’ 

’ Journal, pp. 384-424. 

* Journal, pp. 541-543. 
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(Icprirture from Rangoon. That letter merely con- 
\i\e(l the King’s order that “inhabitants of Bengal 
might come to his port-s to sell, purchase and trade 
.[(cording to ancient customs.” There was no reference 
u) ihe question of the refugees, or to the French, 
i here was no expfanation of the term ‘ancient customs’ 
uhic'li were to regulate trade. There was no mention 
()l tlic proposals submitted by Colonel Symes. The 
ciuoN observes, “It .seems h ■ {i.c., the King of Burma) 
will treat with no pot\er on earth as an etpial.’ He 
will grant a Imon l)Ut will not make a treaty, and 
wlia(e\er lie gives must be in the form of a mandate 
issued in favour of a suppliant.” Symes claims, hotv- 
c\cr, that “a very detrimental alliance between Burma 
and the French has been pre\ented, and French 
influence, if not eradicated, has at least been con¬ 


siderably diminished' e^ en in the King’s mind.” His 
<w\u Journal makes it clear that this desirable result 


aiose, not from his own diplomatic .skill or even from 
the presence of the British Mission at the critical hour, 
hilt from the character of the jiersons composing the 
I'unch ‘Mission’. Even in his concluding observa- 


tiniis, of which this claim forms a part. Colonel Symes 
l-idiiiits that the King wanted to utilise the French as 
Mmnterpoise against the English. True to the 
1 t'Xiiggcrated optimism which spoilt the \aluc of his 
tlijiiornatic career, Colonel Symes asserts, “. . . a power- 
^til jiarty has been formed in faNour of the English 
let the result be peace or tvar, cannot fail to 


One of the Burnie.se letters mentions the Governor-General 
1 .iving ‘paid homas^e at the Golden Feet, and solicited the 
protection’. 
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gi\c US an aclxantage, either a |)rc|wndcratiiig weight 
in the coLnicil, or, if such aid were necessary to om 
success, an eas\ conquest in the field.” It was certainh 
loo nuicli to expect that the N'iceroy of Pegu and tin. 
iieir-appareni t\ould assist the British to effect ‘an eas\ 
corKjUest in the field.’ if the King decided to favoui 
the r'renth. Nor is Colonel Svnies more logical when 
he sa\s, “Our principles of Chnernment are ncm 
wideh diffused among all classes of Burmese, who 


cannot a\oid contrasting those principles tvith tin 

wretched ststem to which thev are forced to submit." 
« « 

How could ‘all classes o( Burmese’ acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the princijjles of British administration 
from the accidental appearance in their Court of an 
einoy who was not allowed b) their (Government c\iai 
to talk t\ith non-officials? Indeed, tlie two Missions 


of Colonel Svmes were not less unsucccs.sful than ihi 
Mission of C^aj)tain (k)x ; but the latter bad a sens; 
of reality, while the former lacked that (juality. Failiiu 
was perhajis ine\itable. for the wa\s of the Burmesi 
Court were tortuous. But there is no reason uli' 


Colonel Symes should have twice misled his Gomjii- 
ment by gi^■ing a ros\ picture of an unpleasant situa¬ 
tion. ‘‘I am decidedly of opinion,” says he, “that a 
paramount influence in the (Government and admini**- 
tration of At a, obtain it how we may, is now becoiiiL' 
indispensablv necessary to the interests and sccuriiN 
the British possessions in the East.” Unfortunateb 
failed to point out how that ‘paramount influeiat’ 
could be obtained.^ On the whole, Bayfield- is hanll} 


* Journal, pp. 429-445. 

* Historical Review, p. 
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()I exaggeration when he says that the second 
Mission of Colonel Symes ‘may not only be considered 
.IS a jjerfect failure, bin as ha\ing subjected the British 
name to further degradation’. 

W hile Odonel Symes was on his way to Calcutta, 
(loiifis of war were gatJiering on the European horizon; 
(he Peace of Amiens was about to be broken.' Lord 
Wellesley kept himself well-informed about events in 
fairope and regulated his Indian policy accordingly. 
\s soon as he thought that war was likely to break out 
in Eurojje" he ‘deemed it of great importance that we 
^llould possess the means of obtaining authentic infor¬ 
mation of transactions in the Burmese Empire.’ He 
was naturally anxious to prevent the establishment of 
French influence in that country. Lieutenant John 
banning,■' w'ho had accompanied Colonel Symes to 
lUimia in 1802, was sent to Rangoon in the capacity 
oi an Agent of Colonel Symes under the authority of 
I lie (lOvcrnor-General.' 

Lieutenant Canning's j^rimary duty w^as to deal 
''ill' the French menace. 'Lhe French w^re \ery likely 
to obtain a footing in Burma ‘either by sinister negotia- 
'1011 or by force of arms.’ They might even be invited 
li' the King of Burma, who was at that time badly in 
ttecd of assistance against Siam. In December, 1802, 

' War bej^aii in May, 1803. 

* A (tespatcli from KiijLflautl, dated October 17, 1802, received 
Lord Wellesley on March 30, 1803, directed him lo delay the 
oration of the French factories, (('aiidn/di^c lliatory of India, 

V, p. 329). 

* liutered the Bengal Army in 1799; died in Calcutta, Septem- 
3, 1824. 

’ I*. C., May 12, 1803, No. 27. 
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the Viceroy of Pegu had indicated to (Colonel Synics 
the necessit) of employing a maritime force againsi 
the Siamese. 'Plie Burmese were more likely to ask 
for this mariiime force from Afauritius tlian from 
Clalcutia. They were more afiaid of the British than 
of the French. Moreover, their religious feelings had 
been outraged by the British concjucst of Kandy,’ ‘I)\ 
the j^ollution of their most hob shrines and by the 
expulsion of their acknowledged Pontilf.’ A com 
peteni Bi itish officer obserx es, “1 am assured that ii 
has caused a sensation throughout the Burmese Empire 
similar to what zealous Mussalmans would feel had 
infidels captured Afecca and jirofaned the sacred 
C!iaba.’' L-nder the circumstances, the Burmese King 
might in\ite the Fremh and allow his country to he 
used b) them as a base of operations against the 
English.-’ Such a contingency Lieutenant Canning 
was expected to prevent.-’ 

Lieutenants Canning left Calcutta on May 21- 
180S, and arrived at Rangoon on May 31, 1803. He 
carried two letters from Colonel Symes, addressed to 
the heir-apjxirent and the Viceroy of Pegu. Hi*' 

’ At the of 1795 Ceylon was seized l)y an expedili'>it 

from Madras; but the mountain Kingdom of Kandv remaim'l 
independent. In 1803, the Knijlish look ])ossession of Kandy, 
as soon as the hulk of the force was withdrawn, the reniain-Ur 
was massacred by the Ceylonese. Kandy was finally conquered .» 
|gl6.— Catnbridj;c Modern History, Vol. IX, pp. 733-734 (Ch'i'P 
edition). 

® Soon after Canning’s arrival at Rangoon a French 1»’-- 
jeuue Africaine, came there with 46 chests, each containing 
muskets, many hales of cloth, liquor and specie. See Pearn, 1 
History of Rangoon, pp. 99-100. 

* JouTtial of Symes, pp. 359-360, 594-606. 
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u'ccpiion was satisfactory. The Lieutenant-Governor 
A\lu) had insulted Colonel Symes had already left 
Riingoon for the capital, in response to Rt)yal orders ; 

I he government of the city was tenij)orarily in the 
ii.iiids of the subordinate niembers of his council. The 
Idlers brought by Lieutenant Canning were despatched 
]('. the capital.’ In July, 1803, a re])ly was received 
hoiii the Viceroy of Pegu. The Rangoon ofhters of the 
iiiinnese (Government wcie informed that “in con- 


si(juence 


(Go\ernor-GcneraI’s desire 


leluge utider the Golden Feet, Lieutenant Canning was 
peimittcd to reside at Rangoon”; it was added that the 
King thought it unnecessary to send Burmese envoys 
to Calcutta.- 


It was exj)ectcd that the Lieutenant-Governor 
'\oiild be punished by the King, or at least dismissed 
Imni his ollice, for his discourtesy to Colonel Symes. 
hill in October, 1803, he returned to Rangoon ‘with 
additional powers and honour that put him nearly on 
an et[ualit) with the Royal family.’ This was looked 
iip'ni by every one as ‘the sole act of the King,’’* for it 
generally known that the heir-ajjparent and the 
Viceroy of Pegu had tried their best to prevent his 
iiuini to his former ollicc. The Lieutenant-Governor 
no time in showing that the British Agent could 
ix't expect any favour from him. He declared that all 


' S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 440. 

‘ Iliiyfielct, Hislotical Keviciv, pp, xxvii-xxviii. 

‘ bieuleiiaiit Canniiijf observes, “. . . . the object of the Kintj 
to have been to exalt his own power and iinportanee In 
lli( eyes of the British Government and thus deter it from ever 
liii’.iiiir recourse to hostile measures.” 
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letters received by foreigners should be subject to liis 
inspection. This was an innovation rejuignant to all 
foreigners, specialh to political agents like Lieutenant 
Tanning. He finniv refused to submit to this ])!()- 
cedure : yet a letter addressed to him was opened bv 
Burmese officials. Lieutenant C^anning thereupon Iclt 
Rangoon (November L‘b bSOS), considering it unsalc 
to stav there anv lonaer.' 

During his stay in Rangoon Lieutenant Caiiniim 
was told bv a European priest- that though the Kins’ 
was willing to give the best terms to the highest bidder, 
he would never enter into a specific treaty with the 
EVench. nor giant them any territorial concession." In 
the long run tliis analvsis of Burmese policy pro\cd in 


be true.' 'Lhc war with Siam W'as going on as before : 


in addition, the Shans had invaded Burmese territorv.’ 


'i'et the King showed no signs of invoking E'rench 
assistance. French ships'* and French officers weie. 
indeed, coming to and leaving Burmese ports ; Imi no 
definite information was available regarding their 
intention or the real attitude of the Burmc^se Conn 


towards them. Lieutenant Canning, however, siis- 


' S. C., June 20, 1805, Nn. 440. 

* San^ermano. 

•\S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 440. 

‘ Lieutenant Cannin.ij a,i(reed witli tliis conelusion. (S *-•> 
July 5, 1804, No. 134). 


5 

C 


S. C., July 5, 1804, No. 130. 

Durin.ii Canninij’s stay at Rangoon a I'renrli v.^ssel arn' 


<■3 


there with a letter for the Ring from the C^ioveriujr of Tranqui l 


The Captain suiipliecl to the liurmesc authorities 1510 niusl^'’"’ 
and Canning .suspected that “he had been privately appou’’'-'^ 
agent.” (Bayfield, ///.s/crua/ Review, p. x.vviii). This 


vessel may be identical with the Jeune Africainc. 
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{X’ctcd that tlic French wctc trying ‘to feel their 
'ground.’‘ He apprehended a repetition of Dupleix’s 
Lvploits: “The Bui mans,” wrote he, “strong and robust, 
{ice from all shackles of caste, satisfied with the coarsest 
fare, and insensible to the hardships of the climate, if 
ilisciplincd by French adventurers paid by their own 
(i()\ernment, and supplied with warlike stores by 
liancc, or taught to maiiulacture tliem themselves, 
might, at a future jieriod, )ro\e to us very troublesome 
neighbours.”- At the same time he believed that ‘the 
glorious conclusion of the late Maharatta war’ would 
lia\e a due share of influence in the Burma councils 
in respect to this countrv.’' 

Fhe period of Canning’s residence at Rangoon 
(May ‘11—November 1‘1, 1803) saw important develop¬ 
ments in India. Fhe news of the outbreak of war in 
Kuro{)e in May did not officially reach the Governor- 
(ieneral till September, but, as we have already seen,^ 
he was prepared for all eventualities. Decaen, who 
v\as appointed (-aptain-Cieneral of French India, and 
Iiis chief of staff, Binot, established contact with some 
Indian Princes; but Decaen’s troops were barely 
enough to garrison the French islands, and the French 
M|iiadron under Admiral Linois was not strong enough 
lor offensive action. The only serious trouble to the 
f'Oiiipany came from the French jmvateers, which now 
tovered the Indian Ocean in all directions." But the 


* vS. c.. July 5, 1804, No. 124 ; June 20, 1805, No. 443- 446, 447. 
’ vS. C., July 5. 1804, No. 134. 

® S. C., June 20, 1805, No. 447. 

* See ante, j). 199. 

* See Pcani, A History of Rauiioon, pp. 101-102. 
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|>ri\a(ccrs could do nothing ‘beyond inflicting’ hcaw 
private losses, and left the Company’s position in India 
untouched’. In 1805 the Cape was re-occupied by the 
Knglish, and the French islands were cut oil from their 
nearest supjdies of Ibodstulfs.' Thus, by the time ol 
Lord Welleslex's retirement horn India (August, 1805) 
the I rt nch menace on land and sea had lost much ol 


its ellectiveness, and the necessity of securjiig Burmese 
co-opciatinn against the French Avas no longer vet a 


urgent. 

MeauAvhile, the scene on the Indian continent 


had also betome favourable to the Company. The 
intrigues of Decaen and Binot failed to organise an 
anti British coalition, for the) were unable to provide 
Indian Princes with ‘anything more serviceable than 
encouragement in what was to prove a suicidal policy'.’ 
On December .*11, 1802, Peshwa Baji Rao II concluded 
the treaty of Bassein, by which he entered into a 
Subsidiary Alliance with the Comjiany. Sir Alfnd 
Lyall says, “Wellesley’s subsidiary troops were en¬ 
camped at the capitals of the four great Indian powcis 
. . ., at Mysore, Hyderabad, Lucknow and Poona.' 
The treaty was a great triumph for the Governoi- 
Cieneral, but Lord Castlereagh, President of the Boaid 
of Control, pointed out that it made war inevitable 
War, indeed, broke out while Canning was still ai 
Rangoon ; but the blows dealt at the Marathas wei e 
swift and terrible. Sindhia and Bhonsla were con*- 
pelled to make peace in December, 1803. The reverst n 


» Cambridf^c History of India, Vol. V, pp. 329-330. 
* Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 330. 
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()l the British^ can.ic later—in 1804-5. Lord Wellesley’s 
policy was discredited, and I.ord Cornwallis was 
appointed to supersede.him. 

In spit(? ol the failures of the British forces in 
1801-5 the \iciories of Arthur W’^ellesley and Lake in 
I he early stage of the war could not hut impress India 
and Burma. The hurried submission of the Nizam, 
ihe dramatic fall of Lipu Sultan, the cowardh 
smlender of the Peshw:', the crushing defeats ol 
SiiKihia and Bhonsla, the establishment of British 


authority over the puj)])et Emperor, Shah Alam II—- 
all these momentous events, following each other in 
(]uick succession within a brief period of five years 
(1798-1808), established the Company in a position 
tshich could not but influence the policy of its neigh- 
l)()urs. It is perha{)S not tvithout significance that the 
liiirmese authorities made no anti-British move in 1804 


and during the early months of the year 1805. 
Piobably their inactivity was not altogether un- 
((iiniectcd with the military triumphs of the Company 
ie the early stage of the Second Anglo-Maratha War. 
li was just after Lake’s failure at Bharatpur and Lord 
Uellesley’s departure from India that Burma again 
iroubled the British Government. 


(On the whole. Lord \V541eslev’s jjolicy was success- 
(iil in keeping Burma free from effective French 
f’oerations./ The credit due to him in this respect is. 
Iioive\er, to be modified by se\eral considerations. In 
Ole first place, we ha\e seen that the French never 


* Monson’s retreat {August, 1804); Lake’s failure at llliarat- 
P»ir (April, 1805). 
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made am systematic at tempi to convert Burtna into 
a Ixise of nj)CTations against British Bengal. No duh 
autliorised and jnoperly equipped French envoy visited 
Burma. Something more than casual visits of privateers 
and adxentuiers was recpiired to draw' Burma to the 
French side.’ Secondly wc have no definite inform;i- 
tion about the real attitude of the Burmese Conn 
towards the Anglo-French conflict in India. The 
leports f)f Symes and Canning seem to attach 
exaggerated imj)ortance to casual conversations and 
ba/aar rumours ; it is almost certain that thev could 

4 

not fathom the secret feelings of the Burmese King 
and his Ministers. So far as we can judge from the 
unsatisfactory material at our disposal, Bo-daw'-pa-)a 
teas a really shrew'd and competent pilot for his King 
dom. He wiselv refused to enter into ‘entangling 
alliances’ with either England or France. As yet his 
chief political object was the cojKjuest of Siam ; he 
was not interested in Bengal or Assiim. His control 
o\er Rangoon brought him into contact with England 
and France ; he baffled both by pursuing a seemingly 
shifting and capricious policy. 


* In 1804 an Knj^lish (jljservtr noticed the jiresence of 
three permanent T'rcnch residents in Kanjjoon, besides f''*'’' 
T'renchnien who were temporarily in the port ensaged in beildjU'i 
a ship. (Pearn, A History of Rangoon, pp. 77-78). 



CHAPTER VI 


THE QUESTION OF ARAKAN" REFUGEES (1805-1822) 


Lord Cornwallis, who took o\cr charge from Lord 
Wellesley on jiil\ 30, 1805, died on October 5, 1805. 
;iii(i was succeeded by the senior member of Council, 
Sir (ieorge Barlow. Like Sir John Shore he was a 
c;i})ablc departmental official, but owing to the narrow¬ 
ness of his \iews he was (juite unfit to deal firmly with 
ilie political problems left unsohed by Lord W^ellesley. 
Lord Curzon justly obserxes that he ‘had not the 
strength of character to enable him to ride the Indian 


or an\ storm’.' The recall of Lord Wellesley meant 
ilu rexersal of his jxdicy ; both Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barlow 'zealously carried out the policy of 
non-intervention prescribed by the authorities in 
Kngl and. The same policy was continued, with some 
unaxoidable modifications, bv the next Goxernor- 

4 

(nneral. Lord Minto, who assumed charge on July ,31, 
!8()7. Malcolm remarks, “The go\ eminent of Lord 
Minto had no result more important, than the im- 
pression it conveyed to the authorities at home, of the 
niter impracticability of jierseverance in that neutral 
pnlicx they had desired to pursue. It was a progressive 
iviurn to a course of action more suited to the extent, 
liie character, and the condition of the British power 


‘ liritish Government in India, Vol. II, p. 183. 
‘ Political History of India. 
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Soon after Lord Wellesley’s departure frdm Indi.i 
the Governnieiit of Bengal had to protest against a 
])articiilarly high-handed act on the part of the 
Burmese officials at Rangoon. It appears that a vessel 
was proceeding from the Isle of France to Rangoon 
under Burmese colours. She aroused the suspicion of 
a Biitish shijj of war. On search it was discovered 
that she did not possess the necessary papers to ]wo\e 
iier nationality. Fhe British ship of war seized her 
and took her to Rangoon. There she was seized by 
Burmese offkials. The commander of the British ship 
of war was not prepared to gi\e up his lawful prize. 
He forcibly brought the captured \'esscl out of tlic 
ri\er. The Ciovernor of Rangoon threw all British 
residents of the city into prison and ordered the 
rudders of all English ships in the rher to be 
‘unhung’. Sir George Barlow, who had in the mean- 
tvhile assumed the Ciovernor-Cieneralship, requested the 
Viceroy of Pegu to release the shij)s and the prisoners. 
Avho had been victimised for no oilcncc of theirs, 
although he did not justify the conduct of the conr 
mandei of the British ship.’ In rejdy the Burmese 
Go\ eminent stated that British residents of Rangoon 
tvere neither imprisoned nor molested, and that the 
‘unhanging’ of the rudders was the normal proccdim - ’ 
The vessel in tjuestion was then restored to tlu: 
Burmese Government.’’ 

After Lord Minto’s assumption of office :'s 

* P. C., January 16, 1806, No. 7. 

108A. 

* vS. S., July 17, 1806, No. 109. 

“P. C., March 28, 1808, No. 65. 


vS. C., July 17, 1806, N( 
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(ioNcrnor-General a Burmese envoy came to Calciitia 
lo protest against the violation of Burmese territorial 
sovereignty by a British man of war. In January, 1807, 
.1 French ship tried to j)ass Ijctween the island of 
Cllieduba and the coast of Arakan and ‘got aground’, 
rhe Captain of a British ship of war, which was then 
within sight, sent a boat to the spot. The French ship 
filed upon the boat. The English Captain then sent 
his men to take possession of the French ship. I’hey 
tburd that the ship was wrecked. The crew had left 
her- and gone to the shore ; only the Captain and one 


oflicer were found on board. 


I’hese officers Avere taken 


to the British ship. The English Captain then went 
in search of the crew, who willingly came Avith him to 
his shi]^. All these men Avere ultimately sent to the 
Isle of France. The Burmese Gov ernment argued that 
the English Captain had no right to arrest the French 
ollicers and men in Burmese territory. Lord Minto 
n jilied that Burmese territory Avas ‘violated not by the 
English, but by the French, Avho . . . fired upon the 
English boat.’' The matter ended there. Later on 
E«)rd Minto conciliated the \^iceroy of Pegu by per- 
iiiiMing his agents to buy salt petre and muskets in 
Lalciitla.* 


While these petty disputes Avere distracting the 
aitention of British authorities in India, England Avas 
making a desperate attempt to frustrate the Continental 
Svstem inaugurated by Napoleon in 1805. By an 
Order in Council, dated November 11, 1807, it Avas 


' P. C., March 28, 1808, No. 55, 56. 
*P. C., April 29, 1809, No. 162, 163. 
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declared that all trade in articles produced by c<i>untries 
cx( hiding British ships and goods, or by their colonics, 
was lo he considered unlawful, and that all shij)s 
trading to or from ilie said countries or their colonies, 
together i\ith all merchandise and jiroduce belonging 
thereto, A\ere thenceforth to be lawful prize.’ If this 


order ivas to be rigidly 


enforced, the ‘extensive trade 


carried on between Pegu and the French islands’ was 


likely to be sexerely curtailed. The result would. 


therefore, be unfavourable to ‘the commercial interests 


and the rexenue of the Government of Pegu.’ Loid 
Minto apprehended that llie King of Burma xxmuld not 
accept tiiis loss as a necessary ‘exil exentually in¬ 
separable from a maritime xxar betxveen other States’. 


“In the East,” he obserxed, “xvhere these laws (t.c.. 


laws of maritime xvar) are utterly unknoxxn, their 
obserxation must naturallv tend to excite the com- 
plaints and the resentment of the neutral States xvhosc 
interests are affected by them. The ]nohibition of the 
trade to the blockaded ports and the penalty ol 
infringing that prohibition xvill be deemed on our pan 
acts of hostility.” Such an interjnetation xvas to be 
expected particularly from Burma, xvhich might reta¬ 
liate by seizing the person and property of British 
subjects ‘xvithin the reach of its poxver’, and by pn*- 
hibiting British trade altogether.- 

In July, 1809, Lord Minto decided to send 
Captain Canning to Burma. He w^as not authorisi'd 
to assume ‘the style and title of Envoy’; he was to 


' Cambridfic Modern History, Vol. IX, p. 366 (Cheap edition' 
•P. C., July 20, 1809, No. 11. 
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;ut as an Agent for the accomplishment of certain 
.specific purposes. He tvas not to proceed beyond 
Kangoon, unless it was found absolutely necessary to 
1^0 to tlie capital. His principal object was to explain 
tlie significance of Blockade and to convince the 
llurmese (hnernment that the measures adopted 
.il^aiiist the French were not acts of hostility against 
JJmma. Jf the Burmese (jo\eriiment refused to be 
(ojninced, Caj^tain Cjanning was to take measures for 
jcting from \’iolencc tiie jjerson and property of 
hiitisli subjects.’^ 

C^aj)taiii Ckinniiig arrixed at Rangoon on October 
2, 1(S()9. I’lie Licutenant-Goxernor xvho had previously 
insisted on opening his letters xvas still in charge of 
R.mgoon. Naturally Captain C.anning expected an 
unlaxoiirahle reception, hut he soon found that the 
hi(‘Utenant-Goxernor had changed his altitude.“ His 
fust imj)rcssion xvas that Fiench influence had declined 
, or almost disaj:)peared from, Burma.® His cx[)lana- 
Mis satisfied the Lieutenant-Governor and his council, 
;md prompt measures xvere taken to send his letters to 
die capital. He noted two faxourable circumstances 
'rliich, he thought, would prexent the King from 
idopting a hostile attitude. Thff large income xvhich he 
Inixed from Rangoon xvas draxvn almost xvholly from 
die port dues and x:ommercial taxes paid by British 

' P. C., July 20, 1809, No. 24. 

■ P. C., November 14, 1809, No. 24. 

' P. C., December 5, 1809, No. 131. Captain Canning stated 
lli.ii no “official communication between the Government of Ava 

the Isle of France has taken place since my ilcparture fnnn 
in November, 1803.” (P. C., December 26, 1809, No. 67). 

15 
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iiicrcliants. For him it would be a suicidal micasine 
to bring about a rupture with the British Governmciu. 
Morco\cr, the war with Siam was still going on, aiul 
the King was mobilising all his resources in men and 


money in order to s(‘nd a grand expedition to occu})\ 
the capital ol that countr).' 

1 Owards the close of October the Viceroy of Pegu 
came to Rangoon. He showed special marks of fa\’()iii 
to Ciaplain (ianning and iold him that, so far as liis 
j)ersonal opinion was concerned, he was prejtared m 
ac.cept Britisli regulations about the blockade of tin 
French islands. ("aj)tain (Ianning was summoned m 
Ainaraj)ura.- He left Rangoon on December 2^^ ami 
arriNed at the capital on February 10, 181().'' 

Captain Canning gives us a terrible picture ol 
Burma. During his journey from Rangoon to Amani 
pura he frecptenily came across deserted villages and 
decayed towns. Burma, he says, was far more |)tns 
perous in 1803. "The misery of the people,” says hr. 


"is be)ond description ; 


children of ’sarious ages weu’ 


repeatedly brought to me whose fathers had been' 


dri^en to the war (with Siam), and Avhom their motlicT' 


begged me to accept in the hope of procuring for thru 
offspring that sustenance which they were unable to 


afford, rhe wTctched inhabitants, dragged from then 


houses, or publicly sold if unable to pay the exorbiianf 
reejuisitions of the Government, to avoid famine and 
disaster in a camp, or the miseries cjf slavery, have in 
numerous bands had recourse to open rebellion, and 


' P. C., December 26, 1809, No. 57. 
* P. C., January 9, 1810, No. 72. 
“P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 
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now infest the gi:eat river in such a manner as to 
iciiclcr navigation impracticable to any boat not well- 
protected.”^ 

'The capital j)ro\ided an atmosphere of terror and 
liinigue, “I’he jnesent King,” says Captain Canning, 
‘‘.u all times despotic, superstitions and cruel, has of 
l.iu* years been rendered bv age still more gioomv and 
suspicious, and his temper is now become insupport- 
;jl)ie to his family and to lU Avhoin necessity obliges to 
.i])]>i()ach him. He has half persuaded himself that 
immortality is attaina])le b^ charms and elixirs which 

t i 

he is at all times compounding. No one is now anxious 
in offer advice to a man Avho frecjuently ))ursucs with 
a sword or s])ear an\ person whose countenance 
diances to displease him, and t\ho in sudden fits of 
Mgc' has ordered hundreds to execution, and afterwards 
hlamed his ministers for not interfering in their 
f.nour, by doing wliich the) would probably have 
|)!o\oked the same fatc.”“ The Court was humming 
'viih intiigues. "I'he King’s eldest son, who had shown 
V) umcli favour to Colonel Symes. Avas dead. Although 


’P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

Tile distress, notieed by Captain Canninii was the resalt of the 
'(yiifiision created l)y the war with .Siaiii in 1809-1810. Il was 
«l>l>'ehended that Kan.i*oon would be occupied by the Sinnu-se. 
^huh dainajLfe was caused at Rangoon by a fire started probably 
Ijv incendiaries as a jwolest ai>ainst heavy taxation and con'serip- 
^’‘*' 1 . (See Pearn, “A Burma Diary of 1810”, Join mil of the Hiinmi 
licsc'arch Society, Vol. XXVTI). Vt Raiijiroon the number »)f 
'Hhiibited houses fell from 5,000 to 1,500. (In .\ujjust, 1829, there 
1,570 houses and 8,666 people). In March, 1810, it was 
Holed at KanKoon that ”there is now Aery little trade between 
place and Bengal”. 

*P. C., May 29, 1810, No. I. 
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tlic had declared the soii^ of the dead Pf ince as 

his successor,- Captain Canning apprehended that his 
{i.r., the King’s) four surxising sous xvere not likely to 
yield xvithoiit a struggle. “In fine,” says lie, ‘‘ili 
Court of Aiiiarapura jiresents at this iiionieut a steiic 
of jealousy, lend and treachery lietwcx'u those connected 
1)N the nearest ties ol blood that has ])erhaps seldom 
been ccjualled.”' A\'hilc Captain Canning was .it 
Rangoon, the \'icero> of Pegu had asked him whetlui 
the Riitish (iosernnieiit uould be prc.‘j)ared to giu' 
niilitarx assistance to the voung Prince against hb 
uncles. For this help he xvas jireparcd to gixe *aii\ 
tract of land' which the Pnitish (ioxeminent niiglii 
xvant. Captain Ckinning said that he xvas not authorised 
to discuss the inattc-r ofliciallx. but in his jirixatc 
capacity he enc()uragc*d the Viceroy to be hopeful. He 
expressed similar scaitiments to the young heii 
apjiarent on his arrixal at the capital.’ 

Soon after his arrixal at vXinarapura Captain 
Canning beard from leliable persons that “the Kini; 
claimed Chittagong and Dac:ca as haxing ancieiitlx 
formed part of the kingdom of Arakan”."' His ‘prixaic 


* h.'iler Kiii.^ 

* Ehi she mhi. 


»P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

*P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1. 

■' Altlioui^li Cliittagong was for many years .a part of tln' 
Kingdom of Arakan, Dacca was never permanently annexeil I'.' 
the Mags. Por them Dacca was nothing more than a flourisi 
field for plunder. When Captain Cox went to .Xmarapiira, 1'“' 
Burmese Ministers hinted that the King xx’ould claim 'Cli’ii**' 
gong, Duckipore, Dacca and the whole of the Casenil'''''-'' 
island.' {Journal of a Residence, p. 300). 'Duckipore' is prol' il'*' 
Dakshmipur, now an important village in the district of Noakli il'- 
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.ipartmcnt was filled Avitli maps and plans of Dacca 
and Chitiaoong, which he was strongly bent on 
annexing’. Before the British Agent’s departure from 
die capital the King sent some spies to Chittagong and 
Dacca ‘for the purpose of taking plans of these 
[)i()\inces and of the islands of Sandwip and Haiia.’^ 
No ollicial claim was, hotreNcr. addressed to (kiptairi 
Canning.- 

A few^ (la\s later a dcj utation of Burmese Minis- 
(eis came to see Cajitain Canning. 'J'hey made various 
eiKjniries about the jirinciples and justification of 
hlfxLide and appeared satisfied with the Agent’s 
1 (plies, riiey jiersuaded the King to grant a formal 
iMler\iew’ to Captain Canning. T he Agent recei\cd 
.mdience on February 28, 1810. He was excused most 


<:I the humiliating teremonies exacted from S\mes and 
Cd\'. l)m the King still refused to acceju the (hnernor- 
(ieneral as his ecjual. He told Captain Canning that 
lie was entitled to an Embassy from tlie King of 
fiigland, because the (hnernor-General held only 
(l('!igated aiuhorit\. The letter finally issued bv the 


King’s order ‘contained nothing satisfactory’ respecting 


die ‘business’ of ("a])tain Cianning’s Mission and was 


^niiteti in ‘a very objectionable style'.* But the heir 


* Tlicso islaiiils are at jircsetiL ineludeil in lU.' dUlricl of 
^"‘)akliali. They lie at the mouth of Ihe river ^Ie.s»hna. They 
"ere eonstantly snlijected to .\rakaiiese depredation," duritye tin- 
^hivihal period. 

® C., iMay 29, 1810, No. 1. 

* Bayfield, Jlisioyical Rcviciv, p. xxx. 

‘This letter assured the (lovernor-tleneral of the protection 
the Golden Feel and asked him to report the result of Captain 
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ii|)j:)arcnt ordered that the Lieutenant-Governor ol 
Ran^iroon should not in I'uiiire grant passports or pro- 
leetiini of th<^ Burmese flag to shi})s bound for the 
French islands.' 

A\'ith this empt\ concession C^aptain Canning left 
Amarapuia on March 20 and started from Rangoon 
lor Cu'ilciUta on Aj)ril 10, IS 10. His rect^ption at the 
(apital he regarded as ‘little short of insult’, for no 
notice was taken of his arrixal for a fortnight. He 
came to the conclusion that “the system of moderation 
adopted 1)\ the British (io\einment towards A\a has 
failed ol ha\ ing the desired ellect". The King, lie 
thought, ‘ascribes our forbearance to want of power'. 
He did not considei Burma strong enough to challenge 
British power. He says, “In the lJpj)er Provinces we 
()bser\ed no troops nor any appearance of armed forte. 
The onh body of men bearing a very distant 
rescmblante of regular troo])s that avc sa\v in tlit 
country \rere those that atcompanied the late VicertA 
of Pegu on his entrance into Rangoon He (oti- 

sidered that the invasion o! Chittagong was ‘not a 
certaintN but a jjrobability’. If this apprehension 
proved to be true. Captain Canning recommended that 
the province of Arakau should be ‘the forfeit of such 
aggres.sion'.. (ieographically this province is a con¬ 
tinuation of the jjlain that extends from Chittagong 
as far as Cape Negrais ; a high range of mountains 
sejxiratc's it from Burma proper. British India niighi 


Canning’s Mission to tlie King of Knglaml. (Bayfielil, 
Review, p. xxxi). 

» P. C., May 29, 1810, No. 1; June 16, 1810, No. 64. 
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icnch its ‘natural I'ronlier’ if Arakaii was iii(;orpf)ratcd 
witliin Bengal. This extension of the frontier would 
see lire Bengal from all future attack from the Burmese 
1)\ the impenetrable barrier of the Arakan mountains’. 
Moreover, Arakan was a very fertile granary ; it also 
supplied teak, elephants’ teeth and other valuable 
.111 ides.' 

On C-ajjtain Manning’s arri\al in Calcutta the 
(lONernor-CTeneral expressed ‘high app'^eciation of the 
/c.il, discretion and abilitv’ displaced by him. One 
point, liotveNcr, was disap})ro\ed. It was not proper 
loi Iiim, the Cioxernor-Cieneial observed, to encourage 
ilie hcir-a})parent ‘to look for the active support of the 
Ihitish Cioxermnent in securing the sutcession ... as 
]i nexer could be in the (ontemplation of the Govern- 
i'leni to interpose its j)ower for that pur])ose.'“ The 
polity of non-inteixention was at xxork: the days of 
hold \Velleslev xvere oxei’. 

1 he difliculties arising out of the blockade of the 
flench islands tame to an end xvith the capture of 
both Mauritius and Bourbon" bv Admiral Bertie and 
(’cneral Abcrcromby in ISIO. In 1811 a British 
expedition occupied Jaxa, to xvhich island a French 

l(‘o 

iment had been sent sometime before by Dacaen. 
“ 1 hese captures”, saxs Prof. Dodxvell, “brought to an 
end the activities of the prixateers, who thus lost the 
h:ises at which they had refitted, revictualled, and sold 
dieir prizes ; and wij)ed out the French reputation in 

’ P. C., May 29, ISIO, No. 1. 

*’ P. C., May. 29, 1810, No. 2. 

’ Called the Isle of PVaiice and the lie Bonaparte respectively. 
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India."' Writing from |a\a in 1811 Lord * Minio 
informed (he Secretary of State for War that ‘the- 
Rritish nation has neither an enemy mir a rival leli 
from the Clape of (i(K)d Ho])e to Cape Horn’.'* 

Petty disjnites. lioi\e\ei\ arose now and tlien to 
<listiirl) the tran(]iiillit\ of the Burmese Court. Aboui 
the middle of 1810 a Biitish shij) of war seized certain 
militarv stores from a Burmese hris, and die crew ol 
a Burmese hrig ivere seized and detained by the 
<ioieinmeni ol Madras. A Burmese envov came to 

i 

Calcutta to obtain ledress lor these grievances. No 
(race ivas axailable of the shij) which had seized the 
military stores. The ca|)turecl crew of the Burmese 
brig weie sent to Rangoon.' It is uncertain whether 
these' mc;asures satisfied the Buinu'se Ciovernmeni. 
AVithin a fc'W months the authorities in ('.alcutta had 
to |)i'otc‘st against ‘\c*\atious clelaxs and detention' 
sulfered b\ British shijis at Rangoon.' 

In 1811 serious troubles arose in connection witii 

‘ CiUiihiidiic llisioty of Imiui, Vol. V, p. 332. 

In one o( his first tellers from Imlin to the Chairman of t1u 
Kast India Conijian-y lyord ^Iinto wrote, “'J'he .Maurilins afloril- 
a serure port for e(iui])]>inj^ and refittiii!^ shi])s of war .'ind olln i 
cruisers .'i.iiaiiist <inr trade, and a jdai'e of refnj^i- and safei' 
for them and ilieir jn-izes. JCvery projei’l of the enemy whi'H 
requires a naval and mditarv force, will find facilitie.s in ili»' 
possession of the IMaiirilius. Troops, stores, and ship])in}^ m:'' 
be almost im])erceptibly a-.-wmbled there, se])arate!y and m 
detail, which could not without extreme hazard of failure, 
dispatched in a body from J'rance”. (Countess ol Minto, 

Minlo in India, p. 241). 

* Smith, Oxford JJistory of India, p. 613. 

» P. C., June 14, 1811, No. 49, 50. 

* P. C., June 14, 1811, No. 49, 51. 
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I he irnasion of Arakari by a Mag refugee named Nga 
(!hiii Pyan, wlio is called Kingbering' in c()nU‘nij)()rar) 
jliitisli records, "riirough the negligence of Police 
'linoons- be was able to collect a considerable body of 
ufugees and establish himself on the eastern side of 
I lie \af riv er. When these })roceedings came to the 
iKJiK'e of the Magistrate of (Ihittagong, he tried, vvith- 
oiu success, to sei/e the person of Kingbering and to 
))ievent Alags living within his jmisdiction from 
loining his standard. But Kingbering’s army did not 
((insist merely of men reciuited from British territory ; 
It was joined by inanv inhabitants of Arakan as he 
(allied on hostilities against the Burmese officials in 
that jiroviiue. He succeeded in bringing nearlv the 
uhole of Arakan tem[K)iarilv under his authoritv. It 
^ (ins tlial ilie inhabitants, exaspeiated by 25 years of 
iluiinese lyrannv, varluniarilv submitted to him. But 
he knew that he was not strong enough to maintain 
Iiis aiitliority jiernianenilv against tlie superior strength 
'>( Purina. So he jiosed as a nominee of the British 
'■‘wernment and actually recjuested that (iovernment 
iac(ej)t trilmte from him. Lord Minto perein[)torily 
't|e(ted this re(|uest.-'’ 

It was clear that the Clourt of Ava would accuse 


hiiiish authorities of instigating this rebellion. The 
hnniese olficials in Arakan, whose cruelty and incom- 

i 

^tunce were primarily responsible for Kingbering’s 


* Set Pearn, “Kiiir lU*riiig”, ]oiinial of lUv liiimui Kocatcli 
Sociriy, Vol. XXII. 

“ The darof^a of Tek Naf was dismisseil. (I\ C., Novoml)er 
ISII, No. 4). 

I’. C., September 6, 1811, No. 50; November 22, 1811, No. 4. 
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success, ascrihed liis successful inxasion to ‘the ^designs 
and assistance of llie British (io\enimem’. This 
explanation was \ery likeh to be accepted as true 1)\ 
the King and his Ministers. It was apprehended in 
Calcutta that reprisals might be taken against British 
subjects li^ing at Rangoon. Jt was, therefore, decided 
tliat Ciaptain Canning should again he sent to Burma.' 

T he priinaiA object of Captain Canning's Mission 
\\as to coiiNiiKe llie Court ol Ami tliat the Britisl 
(io\ernnient. instead of instigating and assistint* 
Kingbering, had done their best to restrain him." 
the Burmese (io\eminent demanded British assistaiui 
for the re-establishment of their authorits o\er Arakan. 
Cajnain Canning was authorised to gi\e a negatixe 
repl): “The British (ioxerninent cannot reasonahlv 
be exjiected to remedv evils arising from tlie disailec- 
tion of the sid^jects of the King of Ava.” If ilic 
Burmese (iovernment .seized the [ht.soii and ])ro])eii\ 
of British subjects living at Rangoon, Captain Cianiiing 
was asked to demand their release, and to threaten 
‘a rujilure between the two States’ in case his demand 
was rejected. He was not authorised ‘to proceed m 
measures of force’ without reference to Calcutta. 
Finally, Cajnain C^anning was asked to make it cleai 
that his aj>}>carance at the Burmese Court was not 
‘dejirccatory solicitation’. He was told that his 
representations must not be ‘coiichccf in the language 
of ajDology’. His Mission was not ‘dictated by a 


* P. C., SeptfcinlxT 6, 1811, No. 50; October 11, 1811, No. 4 

* The measures adopted by the Magistrate of Chitla.c 
are detailed in Captain Canning’s letter to the Viceroy of !’< 
(P. C., November 22, 1811, No. 4). 
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)tiicr than a sense of the right of the Go\em¬ 

inent of A\a to receive an explanation of the cirtum- 
si.mees under whic:h that (ioNcrimient has been 
ilcjuived of a \aliiable })orti(«i of its dominions l)y 
means originally derixed from the Company’s 
j)i()\ inces'.' 

Captain Canning arrixed at Rangoon on October 
IS. 1811. He found that all Burmese ollicials. including 
the X’icerox of Pegu.- entertained ‘a strong susj)icion’ 
dial a large force of refugee A/r/g.s could not haxe been 
(ollected in a British proxince. nor the inxasion of 
Vrakan bx Kingbering haxe taken ])lace, xvithout the 
Uioxvledge and parlic:ipatit)n of the British (k)xem¬ 
inent." C^a])tain Canning tric'd to coin int o the Viceroy 
flat his imjh'cssion xvas xvrong,' but the latter remained 
s .usjjicious as before.’ He sent an enxox to Calcutta 
;iiid deinanclc'd that if Kingbering or any of his asso- 
(iates again fled to Britisli territorx, thev should not 
ciily be refused asxlum but seized and dclixered to 
1)111 niese ollicials.'’ Lord Minto was jnepared to expel 
them from British territorx, but he refused to agree 
to surrender them to the Burmese (ioxeminent.' 

Meainvhile Burmese tro()[)s had succeeded in 
fleleating Kingbering and dispersing his forces. In 
hecember. 1811, rixer boats xvere sent against the rebel 

' P. C., Sepleniber G, 1811, Nd. 50. 

® Not that Viceroy who luul hclpcil Colonel vSxnies. 

® P. C., Noveinher 22, 1811, No. 4. 

* Hi.s letter to the Viceroy wus coiisitlered be the Snpreine 

I CoiMicil to be t(H) apologetic. (P. C., November 22, 1811, No. 5) 

{ » P. C., December 26, 1811, No. 6. 

• P. C., January 17, 1812, No. 63. 

^ P. C., January 17, 1812, No. 63. 
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Mags. I’lic cquipnicnts of these boats left much to hi- 
desired: “their j^uns are of all calibres , . . . and eaieii 
iij) with rust : tlieir shot lumps of lead pounded into 
someihino like* a round shape ; and their commandeis 
nali\e l^ortiiguese of the lowest description, Avithoiii 
either knowledge or experience”.' But even these 
boats jU’cned too strong for Kingbering. Many of his 
followeis crossed tlie Nal and took shelter in Britisli 
territoiN. khe Magistrate of CMiittagong apprehended 
that Burmese troojxs might enter into British territot\ 
in jjursuit of the rebels. So a detachment of troops 
t\as sent to the southern frontier. This unforeseen 
incursion of a large number of refugees coin])elled 
Lord Minlo to modifv his oiiginal j)lan of compellin;^ 
them to lea\e British territory. "J'lie refugees niiglii 
be di\ided into three classes—Kingbering and other 
leaders, Mags who had accompanied Kingbeiing from 
C'hitlagong, and Mags who had left Arakan after iIk‘ 
defeat of Kingbering. With regard to the leadeis. 
Lord Minto was ‘unwilling to deli\er uj) e\cn King 
bering to tbe sanguinary ^engeance of the Burmese' 
(ioxcTiiment’, although in future circumstances miglu 
‘render that measure expedient’. He was, howeM'i. 
prepaied to compel them ‘to cpiit the limits of llir 
province of Lhittagong’. With rc'gard to the second 
class of refugees, although they were to be gi\mi 
immediate jM’otection from the pursuit of the Burmese 
army, they w’oulcl ultimately be compelled ‘to retire 
from our provinces’. No definite conclusion was 
formed about the ultimate fate of the third class nl 


>P. C., December 26, 1811, No. 6. 
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itfugccs, although, for the lime being they were to bt 
nllowetl to take shelter in Chittagong. These points. 
\v('ie comiminicatetl to Ckiptain (Winning in due course 
aiul he was authorised to intimate the Burmese 
I ,<»\ eninuMit accordingl).' 

In i‘ebruar\, 1812, the Chnernor of Arakan 
lf;imallv demanded the surrender of Kingbering and 
(idler leaders of the late n‘bellion. and declared that. 


li his di'inand was i ejected, he uould jiursue them ‘to 
\\h:ue\er (piarter of the CamipaiiCs territory they may 
1(1 veal’.- riie Magistrate of C’hiiiagong informed him 
di.it he tvoiild arrest Kingbering. but the tpiestion of 
Mil rendering him could be decided by the Supieme 
(*()\ernment alone. Lord Minto approxed this replx, 
aldioiigh the iMiigistrate xvas told that he had ‘attri¬ 
buted to (io\eminent ... a greater degree of solicitude 
loi their (/.c., rebel leaders! iipjnehension than is in 


lea lily entertained'.'* 


Some members of Kingberring's 


l.miih xvere arrested. The Magistrate of Chittagong 
u.is asked to treat them ‘xvitli exery degree of delicacy 


kindness'; thex xvere neither to be surrendered to 


tile Burme.se nor allowed to escape. Troops xxere sent 
horn l)a(ca to the .southern frontier in order to deal 


iih ‘the menaced inxasion of the Burmese forces'.* 


A ship, accompanied by a crui/.er of 20 guns, xx^as sent 
to Rangoon to jnoxide for C^aptain Canning’s safety 
‘Old exentual retreat’. He xvas atithorised to leave 


* P. C., January 25, 1812, No. 53. 

® S. C., P'ebruary 21, 1812, No. 34. 

» S. C., February 21, 1812, No. 22. 

* S. C., February 21, 1812, No. 33. 
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Rangotm if lie was insulted or threatendd widi 
\ ioleiicc/ 

J liese aj^prehensions of the Supreme Govcrniiieiii 
were not liaseless. I'he Magistrate of Chittagoiio 
reporied lliat tlie Burmese X'altiJs wt;re trying to mis 
lead him h) ‘pacific j)ro])osaIs\ Avhilc about 500 
Burmesi' troojis (rossed the Naf and fired on Brilisii 
tioojis.- (lapiain Claiming was thereuptjn asked to 
rcMDonstr.ite against ilie deceitful conduct of ilu 
Burmese officers on the frontier’." Clolonel Morgan. 
Aviio (onimanded British troops in Clhittagong, took 
the ‘paeilic ])ro[)osals' ol tlie Ibirmcse \>aJiiIs seriously' 
and in\ited them to a conference. One of theii 
demands was tliat the refugees belonging to the third 
class' should be ‘encouraged, jiermitted and orderecr 
to return to Arakan ‘under assurances of good treat 
ment on the part of the (io\ernment of Ava’. Colonel 
Morgan Avas infotnied that this demand might be com 
plied Avith. il ‘some authentic and formal security shall 
be allorded for the .safet\ of the emigrants by Avrittcii 
stipulations under the signature of the Raja ol 
.Arakan’.** h was reported that the Burmese General 
intended to encamp nc'ar the Naf during the raiin 
season of 1812.' He probably expected to occupy that 
portion c)f British territory Avhich was inhabited hN 

* vS. c:., I-'eI)rnary 21, 1812, No. 34; Mordi 13, 1812, No. 

» S. C., March 13, 1812, No. 2. 

» S. C., March 13, 1812, No. 4. 

* S. C., March 20, 1812, No. 13. His conduct disaiip^'^' 
-ed by the (lOverniiKnl. (vS. C., March 20, 1812, N<j. 15). 

•’ Sec p. 236. 

•. S. C., March 13, 1812, No. 27. 

» S. C., March 10, 1812, No. 13. 
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tlic Mags during the heavy rains, when British troops 
wire likely to leave that unhealthy region.^ But he 
(lianged his mind in April, 1812, probably in response 
lo orders received from the Viceroy of Pegu, and 
.idnpted a really, pacific attitude. In May Lord Minio 
(oiicluded that tlie Burmese no longer meditated 
designs of a hostile nature’. British troops were 
oulered to leave the frontier.- 

It is necessary at this stage to turn to the actiN ities 
of CL])tain (winning at Rangoon, d’owards the close 
of January, 1812, he was asked to proceed towards 
Vniaiapura,'* but his dejiarlure was delaved by the 
I elision due to the apjiearance of Burmese troops on 
the C'hitiagong Ironiier. The ship (Anihoyna) and the 
{iiii/er (Malabar) sent by the Sujneme (iovernment* 
arrived near Rangoon on March 18,1812. It was with 
some dilhciilty that Captain Canning secured the per¬ 
mission of the Vicero)’ of Pegai to bring the ships to 
the shore. T he arrival of these ships excited wide- 
pread alarm in Rangoon. Man} Burmese officials 
l)eli(:ved that war had already broken out on the 
Viakan frontier and that the ships intended to capture 
Rangoon. The Viceroy of Pegu remained friendly, 
hill took the precaution of collecting troops. Captain 
Canning was requested to proceed to the capital, but 
he refused on the ground that he had been asked by 
his Government to remain at Rangoon till further 
oiders. The apprehension of the Burmese officials was 

* S. C., Mardi 20, 1812, No. 16. 

■ vS. C., April 17, 1812, No. 59; May 8, 1812, No. 20. 

P. C., February 21, 1812, No. 30. 

^ See p. 237. 
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increased by the arri\al, on March 29, of a Britisli 
scliooner at Rangoon. Captain Canning obscTMs. 
“ l lie 111 most degree of alarm prevailed. The ba/ais. 
at lhai lioiir much thronged, ^vere deserted ; many oi 
the inhabitants prepared to rise in fa\oiir of ilic 
English, main to oj)pose them, and still more for ilu- 
j)iir]jose of general jjlimder, and many actually leli tlu* 
town and sought reluge in the jungles". I'he \4cer()\ 
took prompt measuies to patify the jDopulation anti 
in\ited (^aj^tain Canning tt) see him. The inier- 
\ien’ was not j)leasant, although nothing untoward 
happened. Ewo English ollicers of the schoonei’ were, 
howe\er, confined under lock and key’ for a leu 
hours in the custom house. Some other pettv incideiiis 
and reliable rejxnts con\inced Cajitaiii Canning that 
the Burmese oflicials intended to jjiit him ‘undci 
restraint’. He left the city and established his residentc 
on the Malabar —not without a demonstration of 
hostility from some Burmese troops and war boats 
stationed at the ]x)rt. The Viceroy tried to conciliate 
him by sending the sailors of the war boats to apologit'i' 
for their conduct. Captain Canning was ‘entireh 
satisfied’ and resumed friendly communications Asitli 
the Viceroy. He did not return to Bengal at once, 
because such a ste]> was likely to be considered by ilje 
Burmese officials as ‘nearly tantamount to a declaration 
of war’.^ 

Early in May, 1812, the Ciovernor-General ordered 
Captain Canning to return to Calcutta ; the purpose 
of his Mission had already been accomplished by iht' 


* S. C., May 8, 1812, No. 23. 
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('\|)lanation which he had ofTcred about the measures 
adojHcd by the British Go\emmenL in connection with 
Kingbering's rebellion. Burmese troops had left the 
lioiitier, and the departure of the British Agent was 
!K) longer likely to be interpreted at Rangoon as a 
ilcinonstration of hostility.' Before receiving this 
(adel (Captain (banning had to pass through some un¬ 
pleasant incidents. T he Burmese oflicers seized some 
lents belonging to the British Mission ; these were 
Kiunied only when Ca[)tain Canning positively told 
I he \"icerov ol Pegu that he would leave Rangtxin 
iniinediately if British propelty was seized in that way. 
Some tombs and monuments, including those on the 
f'nues ol some ‘resjiectable Europeans’, were destroyed 
ill order to collect bricks for erecting fortifications. 

I here was so much agitation and so many rumours at 
Rangoon that Cilaptain Claiming became very anxious 
loi the safety of British subjects living in the city.'^ 
The V'icero) of Pegu demanded the surrender of the 
lugitive Mag chiefs. Captain Canning refused to 
tommit himself, on the excuse that he had no positive 
iiilonnation about the matter. But he argued that 
the disturbance in Arakan was solely due to ‘the 

' vS. C., May 8, 1812, No. 25. 

" Some Urilisli siihjeets fled to Captain Caiiniicu’s ship. 
Aiiiouj^ them was I'elix-Carey, who brought with him his wife, 
nii)iher-in-law and sister-in-law. As these ladies were Burmese 
subjects it was illegal for them to leave the city. After acrimo- 
JJii'Us correspondence between .Captain Canning and the Burmese 
fjllicers Carey returned to the city with those ladies. Captain 
banning requested the Supreme Government to take up the 
''r\ed question of the emigrartion of the w’ives and children df 
tin h^uro])eans from Burma, but Lord Minto decided not to inter- 
fere with the internal laws of Burma. 

16 
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oppressive and tyrannical government’ of the Burmese 
Covernor of that j)ro\ inc;e—a remark approved by the 
Burmese vakil who had recently visited Colonel 
Morgan—and claimed that the misconduct of that 
official should not be used as an excuse for cleinandino 

r> 

the surrender of the fugitives. He said, . . the 


surrender of persons to certain destruction who seek 
refuge in the dominions of any gretrt jjower must 


always be deemed an act of extreme concession.” I'hen 


at the V'iceroy’s retiuest he moved from the ship to a 


eoinenient house on the bank of the ri\er, which ‘in 


point of security was not inferior to a residence on 
board ship.’’ The resumption of friendly intercourse 
w'as soon disturbed by the attempt of the Burmese to 
detain some British ships, to seize Captain Cannings 
official correspondence and to confine the family of a 
British subject. These disputes were, how'ever satis¬ 
factorily settled.^ 

T owards the close of May, 1812, Captain Canniii}’ 
came to the conclusion that the time had come for him 


to proceed to AmarajHira. He had reasons to belie\t' 
that a satisfactory solution of the question of the 
refugees could be found only by direct negotiations 
wdth the King. The ungovernable temper of the old 
King was kept in restraint by the tact of the Iwii- 
apparent (his grandson) w'ho took a prominent pari in 
the management of affairs. During Captain Cannings 
former visit to the capital the heir-apparent had been 
very friendly to him. There was no reason to beli' 'C 


* S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 22. 

• S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 24. 
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ihat his attitude had changed. His immediate return 
lo Bengal, Captain Canning thought, would frustrate 
the object of his Mission by leaving everything in a 
slate of uncertainty and lead the Burmese to believe 
ihat hostilities were imminent.^ 

Meanwhile Kingbcring had made another attempt 
lo invade Arakan. The Burmese army had already 
left Arakan. Ringbering utilised tliis opportunity, 
tiossed the Nal with about 500 followers and occupied 
;i siO'jkade at \Iaungdaw. Colonel Morgan tried in vain 
It) arrc'st him and to check his progres**.^ I’hc Covern- 
nicm authorised the Magistrate of Chittagong to offer 
a reward for the capture of Kingbcring and his 
princijral associates and to issue a proclamation’ to the 
ellect that any one who directly assisted Kingbcring 
would be punished ‘according to law.’^ 

As a result of tliis new development Captain 
Canning was ordered to wait at Rangoon and not to 
jruKced towards Arnarapura. “The recent occurrences 
in Clhituigong.” he was informed, “would furnish new 
sources of irritation and ne^v grounds for arrogailt 
<lcniands. which by yoirr presence at the capital the 
Court would be enabled to urge with all advantage 

be dcri\cd from the relinquishment of the indepen- 
tltnt and comnranding position which you have the 
iiuans of maintaining at Rangoon; and, above all, the 
Covernment and you would be deprived of the beriefit 

" S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 24. 

* S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 19. 

* Text of the proclamation will be found in S. C., July 4, 
No. 34. 

' S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 20. 
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of a speedy and regular communication bctw*cen the 
Mission and the Presidency.” He was instructed to 
explain the measuies adopted by the British authorities 
to pre\cnt the Aiag refugees from crossing the Naf aii/1 
‘to signih that this (iovernmeni is willing to afford, 
to the extent tliat may be practicable, the co-ojreration 
of its troops in (piclling the insurrection headed In 
Kinghering.' If this assurance failed to conciliate tlie 
Burmese olHcials at Rangoon and Captain Cannin« 
was threatened with insult or injury, he was autho¬ 
rised ‘to retire without anaiting the result of 
reference to the Presidcnc).' With regard to the ques¬ 
tion of surrendering Kinghering, in case he was 
captured by the British authorities, the Governoi- 
General was not prejjared to gi\e up ‘a fellow creatine, 
whatever be the magnitude of his offences, to the 
summary decrees of \indicti\e cruelty’: yet he would 
>ery reluctantly agree to satisfy the Burmese demand 
if it was the only alternatiNc to war. Lord Minto felt 
that \ictory could be easily jmrehased in a w^ar with 
Burma: ‘‘The coasts and ])ro\inces of that counin 
are certainly exposed to our attack without the means 
of defence, and the only part of our territory accessible 
to the Burmese forces might with ease be effectualh 
protected.” Even then he considered the extension ot 
territories to the eastward and southward to be ‘more 
burdensome than beneficial.’ His only purpose was 
to check ‘the arrogance and presumption’ of the 
Burmese Court.^ 

This despatch was .soon followTd by another, 


» S. C., June 12, 1812, No. 25. 
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uiilch Captain Canning was informed that King- 
In ling’s expedition into'Arakan had totally failed and 
tli.ii Kingbcring and his followers had been driven 
h.ick into Chittagong. I'hc Burmese troops who dis¬ 
persed them did not cross the Naf, nor did they 
(Itiiiand their surrender. Captain Claiming was now 
.iskcd to return to Calcutta : he was directed ‘on no 
;itcount’ to pnxeed to Amarapura.^ 

Although Ca])tain Canning ^vas satisfied Avith 
the friendly attitude of the Rangoon officials,^ the 
(iovernor of Arakan created new difficulties by writing 
m ‘insolent’ letter to the Magistrate of Chittagong. 

1 lie Magistrate was directed by the Government to 
Mild a firm reply.’ About the same time Kingbcring 
liiniself precipitated a crisis by adopting predatory 
jn.ictices.* In August. 1812, the Miigistrate of 
I (iliiitagong reported: “The whole of the southern 
pair of the district is in a state of confusion.’’ The 
Dlliters of the ihana at Tek Naf were compelled to 
abandon their post, and the Mags ‘canied all before 
tluni.’ The Magistrate had to call for military assist- 
He also tried to seize two Mag chiefs by 
n.ichery, but his plan Avas condemned by the Goa- 
nttiicnt in the strongest terms.” 

Captain Canning left Rangoon early in August, 

’ s, c., June 25, 1812, No. 47. 

^ S. C., June 25, 1812, No. 46. 

^ S. C., July 17, 1812, No. 23. 

' S. C., .August 14, 1812, No. 17. 

' S. C., August 21, 1812, No. 17, 23; vSeptember 11, 1812, No.’ 
19. 


“ S. C., September 11, 1812, No. 25. 
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1812.^ His proceedings received the fullest a{)proba- 
tion of the Go\erniuent. He had succeeded, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in (>)uncil, not onU 
in convincing the Burmese C^ourt that KingBcring had 
received no encouragement or assistance from the 


C^ompain's ollicers. but also in ‘inspiring the Burmese 
authorities with jiister notions of the character, prin¬ 
ciples and powers of the British (iovernrnent.’- The 
following chapters will re\eal how far these ‘jusiei 
notions’ iriHuenced the policy of the Burmese Conn. 

Meanwhile the depredations of Kingbering re 
mained unchecked." I'he Magistrate of Chittagong 


was directed to take strong measures for ‘the seizure 
of Kingbering’s person and that of his princijial 
adherents.* In December, 1812, Kingbering mad( 
another altcmj)i upon Arakan, but the adventuie 
ended in his ‘total defeat.’ ’ A Burmese force consisting 


of about 2,000 armed men entered into British 


territory ‘on the professed purpose of searching for and 
.seizing the insurgent Fhe Magistrate oi 

Chittagong asked Oilonel Dick, officer commanding in 
that district, to expel the Burmese from Briti.sh terri- 
lor)' ‘either by fair means or by com])ulsion.’® Ensign 
Hall was despatched at the head of some troops to 
Rmnapullung, but he found no Burmese troops there.’ 


‘ S. C., September 11, 1812, No. 1. 

•S. C., September 25, 1812, No. 12. 

* S. C., October 16, 1812, No. 51; October 23, 1812, No. 
December 4, 1812, No. 33. 

* S. C., December 4, 1812, No. 34. 

•S. C.. January 8, 1813, No. 5. 

* S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 31. 
t S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 34. 
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It w'ds reported that they were ‘searching in the woods, 
and hills on the boundary for Kingbering and the 
iii.siirgcnt Mags.'' I'he (iovcrnor of Arakan advanced 
\uth his troops as far as Maungdaw and sent a friendly 
letter to the Magistrate of Chittagong,” inviting his 
(o-operation against the fugitives. I’he Magistrate 
sent a conciliatory re[)ly.‘ He was directed by the 
(io\eriinicnt not to withdraw any part of the force 
assembled on the southern frontier as long as the 
army of Arakan remained at Maungdaw. He was also 
asked to demand from the Covernor of Arakan a 
Inrmal disappro\al of the (onduct of his men who 
penetrated into British territory. The Governor was 
U) be informed that British troops would co-operate 
with him for the apprehension of Kingbering on the 
distinct understanding that neither British nor 
Burmese tr(M)j)s would cioss the Naf without a “specific 
invitation’ of the other ])ariy. But the Magistrate w^as 
directed ‘to avoid any expression that can be construed 
into an intention to deliver Kingl)ering or his. 
•iflherents, in the event of their apprehension, into the 
I'inids of the Burmese Go\ernment.’^ 

To a letter written according to these instructions 
ilic Governor of Arakan sent a civil reply: he requested 
dial the rebel leaders should be captured and surren¬ 
dered, but he olfere'd no apology /or the violation of 
h’itish territory by his troops.’ A few^ days later he 

’ S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 35. 

® S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 34. 

® S. C., January 15, 1813, No. 27. 

* S. C., January 29, 1813, No. 30. 

® S. C,, February II, 1813, No. 17. 
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sent another letter, in which he stated that his tr() 0 |)s 
did not violate British territory.^ Meanwhile wild 
rumours were afloat: it tvas said that a Burmese arm\. 
about 7,000 strong, was adxancing to the NaP ; that a 
son of the King was coming from Aiiiaraj3ura to lead 
an expedition against the British'*; etc. These rumours 
were not considered crediljle by the Magistrate oi 
Chittagong, Imt he took adecpiate precautionary 
measures.' 

Although the Burmese had no real intention of 
beginning hostilities, they persisted in pressing iheii 
demand for the surrender of the fugiti\'es. Envoys 
were sent to Calcutta, where they arrived in April. 
1818. Captain Canning tried to convince them that 
their demand was unjust, but his arguments had ‘little 
weight’ with them. They were afraid that they—^iincl 
other members of their families—would lose their 

V 

heads if they returned to Amarapura ‘without havins 
effected the object of their mission.’^ While the envoys 
were trying to siive their own heads by securing those 
of the refugees, Kingbering was trying to lead another 
expedition into Arakan, and his followers weie 
‘plundering the inhabitants of the plains’ from their 
shelter in hills and Jungles.® With great reluctant e 
Lord Minto authorised the Magistrate of ChittagouS 
to declare that if Kingbering invaded Arakan again 


^ S. C., Februarj' 26, 18t3, No. 12. 

» S. C., February 19, 1813, No. 62. 

» S. C., March 12, 1813, No. 32. 

« S. C., March 12, 1813, No. 32. 

■ S. C., Augu.st 20, 1813, No. 19. 

• S. C., September 10, 1813, No. 16. 
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Awd fell into the hands of the British (Government, he 
^\()uld be surrendered to the Burmese. Even now he 
expected that such a declaration would restrain King- 
luring and make it unnecessary for British authorities 
10 hand him over to his cruel enemies. So he directed 
the Magistrate of Chittagong not to ((niimunicate in 
o(li( ial letters to the CioNcrnor of .Arakan the decision 
ol the Supreme Government to surrender Kingbering.^ 
A few Aveeks later Lord Minto left India, and King- 
luring troubled him no more. 

Lord Curzon says, “Minto was one of the class of 
(ioAcrnors-Geiieral who leave no particular mark on 
history and cease to be remembered either for good 
or ill”.- Although a very competent observer like 
Malcolm'' and historians like 'Lhornton' and Marsh- 
iiiatr’ have praised Lord Minto’s statesmanship in 
chujuent Avords, yet, so far as his policy toAvards Burma 
is concerned, Lord Curzon’s judgment is probably not 
without adecpiatc justification. During the period 
hSll-liSLS Lord Minto’s policy Avas neither firm nor 
(oiisistent. He irritated the Burmese (Government by 
his half-hearted and shifting attitude tOAvards King- 
itiring. There is no doubt that Kingbering used 


‘ S. C., September 10, 1813, No. 20. ' 

^British Government in India, Vol. 11, p. 184. 

‘Malcolm speaks of Lord ‘clear intellect’ and 

‘i" quaintance with the whole science of .t;oveniment’; in him, v\e 
told, ‘moderation’ was ‘combined with firmness and capacity’. 
* .Accordinj? to Thornton, L<»rd Minto ‘well de^erves to be 
kilil in remembrance as one of the most eminent statesmen 
India*. 

" Marshman says, “Lord Minto’s administration has never been 
iiciently appreciated.’* 
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British teiritor) as a base of operations againk the 
Burmese (Government in Arakan.' It is also clear that 
among his followers there ^vere many Mags who had 
settled within British territory and enjoyed the privi¬ 
leges of British subjects, lender these circumstances 
Lord Minto should have taken strong and effective 
measures to prevent Kingbering from invading 
Arakan.- There is little doubt that he did not pursue 
this clear policy. There were undoubtedlv difficulties 
in his wav. A contemporary observer remarks that it 
was ‘wholly beyond the pftvvei’ of British officers ‘to 
eradicate the insurgents, so long as tliey remained 
secluded in the remote and insalubrious hills and 


jungles, seven days' journev from the sea shore, where, 
after repeated defeats, they were always sure to find 


an asylum’.'^ Still the available records' make it clear 


that the (Governor-(Gencral was not determined to 


defeat these geographical obstacles.' Lord Minto’s 
failure to deal effectively with the complicated frontier 
problem in the east becomes less justifiable when v\e 
remember that during the period LSI 1-1813 he was 
not involved in any serious difficulty in or outside 


* Harvey holds this view. See Canibriiitic Hislory of Indio. 
Vol. V, p. 558. 

* Modern International I^aw requires a neutral stale ‘te 
prevent the use of any j>art of its territory for the naval or 
military operations of the bellicferents, or the fittiii;^ out therein 
or dejiarture therefrom of warhke expedition^ ori'animl in tin 
interests of a belligerent’. See JUawrenee, httenialionaJ bti'-'- 
p. 634. 

■'* Walter Hamilton, Descriplio}i of Iliiulnsian. 1820. 

* J’luiyre .says, “liy the supineness of the British (Jovcrnnieiu 
Khenb\an was still allowed to raid on the frontier of Arakan.’ 
(History of Burma, p. 225). 
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India. The conquests of 1810-1811 had removed the 
French menace on the sea. The safety of the north- 
uestern frontier had been secured by the Persian 
Missions of Malcolm and Harford Jones (1808, 1809) 
and also by the treaty with Ranjit Singh (1809). 
Within the borders of India there was no immediate 
danger of war. This was undoubtedly an excellent 
opportunity for putting Anglo-Burmese relations on 
a satisfactory basis. Lord Minio missed it and left for 
liis successors a legacy of troubles which led to war 
almost within a decade of his retiiement. 

Lord Hastings,^ who succeeded Lord Minto, 
reached Calcutta on October 4, 18LS, and made o\er 
cliarge on January 1, 182!L The early \ears of his 
administration (1814-1818) were spent in wars against 
ilu. Nepalese, the Pindaris and the Marathas; the 
remaining years were’ devoted to the political settle- 
incMit resulting from ‘the universal establishment of the 
Ihiiish influence'. These never-ending complications 
hardly left Lord Hastings anv opportunitv to devise 
a clear-cut solution of the Burmese j)roblem. 

One of the pending problems which claimed the 
aiiention of Lord Hastings soon after his arrival in 
India was the fare of the Mag refugees. From their 
i^xpericnce in their own countrv the Burmese envoys 
expected that the new'Covernor-Ciencral would reverse 

predecessor’s proceedings and agree to give up the 
u4ugees. It was not long before they were disillu- 


t * Althoujfli Lord Moira was created Lord IIastiii.trs in 
Hicuary, 1817, we have, for the sake of convenience, callctl him 
Hastings throughout this chapter. 
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sioncd.^ A new c^^()y arrived,“ probably to eirfphasi/c 
the seriousness of the business. All the envoys leli 
(ialtiuta as soon as they received a definite reply, and 
it was re])()rted that ‘the refusal of the Supreme 
(iovernnicnt to surrender the refugee Mags was tiot 
received by the local authorities in Pegu with am 
a])parent degree ol irritation.’-* 

I’he plundering raids of the Mags continued lo 
disturb iJie j)eaceful inhabitants of the plains. Tlie 
Maoisiraie of C^hittagong re])orted that the ordiium 
police could not control the situation. Some Lroo})s 
tvere posted at important \illages. It Avas reported 
that Kingbering had giAcn up his plan of invading 
Arakan: he could not collect an adequate force.* In 
lanuary. 1814, a small Burmese force assembled at 
Maungdaw. Although the Magistrate of (Chittagong 
apprehended that they tvould enter British territory in 
pursuit (4 Kingbering and his partisans,-"’ the Go\eni- 
ment did not take so serious a vieAV of the situation " 
l,ord Hastings Avas determined to capture Kingbering. 
As British troops could not penetrate ‘the remote and 
insalubrious part of the country Avhich he had latch 

’ S. C., October 29, 1813, No. 23. 

*S. C.. October 29, 1813, No. 24. 

“ P. C., Jatmary 28, 1814, No. 51. 

* S. C., Deceinber 17, 1813, No. 56. The Magistrate "1 

wrote, “J cannot iina}.jine that any of the *■'” 

be so absurd as to expect to reconquer their country under 1> 
a leader as Kinj^berint^, whf), on every occasion when n battle 
expected, is the lir^t to make his escape.” (S. C., .April 25, IS •• 
No. 30). 

■ S. C., January 14, 1814, No. 12. 

• S. C., January 14, 1814, No. 19. 
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(Kcupicd,’ the Governor-General was prepared ‘to- 
j)iTnnt small bodies of Burmese troops to enter the 
jiills and jungles . . . under a solemn promise that they 
shall oh no account enter the plains and cultivated 
parts of the country.’ I’he Magistrate of Chittagong 
was authorised th convev this otter to the Governor of 
Arakan.^ Before the proposal could be communicated 

the (iosernor, Kinghering invaded .Arakan and 
(aj)iurcd the stockade at Maungdaw." I’he Burmese 
succeeded in dispersing the inxaders within a few 
(lays.'‘ 

After these troubles the Magistrate of Chittagong 
Hill an agent to the Ciovernor of Arakan. The latter 
.Kcepted the proposal suggested by the Ciovernor- 
(ieneral and expressed the desire that the British 
(iovernment would furnish Burmese troops with 
ammunition and provisions when they entered British 
territory.* The (io\ernment of Bengal refused to 
accede to this request,"’ but the readiness of the 
lliitish authorities to allow Burmese troops to enter 
their territory betrayed a weakness which the Burmese 
(io\ernmcnt naturally tried to exploit. Sir Arthur 
layre rightly observes, ‘The British Government, 
''ilh a discreditable disregard of its own character, 
allowed Burmese troops to enter the hills within 
Ihitish territory to attack the chief (/.c., Kinghering) 
in his stronghold.”® 

' S. C., January 14, 1814, No. 19. 

* vS. C., April 7, 1814, No. 33. 

" S. C., .\pril 7, 1814, No. 30. 

'P. C., June 17, 1814, No. 71, 72. 

* P. C., June 17, 1814, No. 74. 

“ Histfiry of Burma, p. 226. 
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Emboldened, perhaps, by the weak andi shifting 
policy pursued by the British Government during ilu 
period 1811-181*1, the Burmese Court tried to establish 
political contact with Indian Slates potentially hostile 
to the Company. The c\idc*nce available to us regard¬ 
ing Burmese political intrigues with Indian States is 
not ^er^ satisfactory ; but isolated incidents referred to 
in Biitish records and reliable secondary works harclh 
leave any room for doubt that a half-hearted attemjii 
tvas made to organise a grand anti-British confederacy 
during the early years of Lord Hastings’ administration. 

riic Marat has naturally occujiied the centre of 

the stage. The relations between Peshwa Baji Rao II 

and the British (iosernment were not satisfactory. He 

was unable to reconcile himself to the restrictions 

imposed by the treaty of Bassein. He spoke of his 

claims on the \i/am, Sindhia, Holkar and Gaikwad. 

Grant Duff says that he Avas ‘flattered by the sug^ 

tions’ of his umvorthy adviser, Trimbakji Danglia, 

who ‘tried to persuade him that he would recover h\ 

the force of his wisdom all that his ancestors had 

\ 

gained by their swords’. After the murder of Ganga- 
clhar Sastri the Peshwa as as compelled to sign a nev 
treaty (June LS, 1817), Avhich depriAed him of hi 
headship of the Maratha confederacy and also of th( 
Konkon province. \V^ithin five months he attacket 
the British Resident at Kirkee (November 5, 1817 
Daulat Rao Sindhia had secret connections with Nepal 
According to Grant Duff, he would have risked a >'3 
with the Company in 181.5 in order to enforce hi 
^laim of suzerainty over Bhopal, but .‘the brillian 
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jcrmination of the.Nepal war’^ restrained him. Con- 
Jusion prevailed in the dominions of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, who had become insane in 1808 and died in 
1811. During the years 1815-1817 Peshwa Baji Rao II 
established his influence o\er the ruling faction at 
lndore.“ Sir Thomas Hislop defeated Holkar's troops 
ill the battle of Mahidpur on December 21, 1817. Apa 
Snhib Bhonsla, who followed the Peshwa’s example 
niter the battle of Kirkee, was defeated in the battles 
of Sitabaldi and Nagpur (Novcmber-December, 1817) 
.md deposed. The defeat (d the Peshwa’s army in the 
l):lttlc of Ashti (February 20, 1818) practically closed 
(lie last Anglo-Maratha War. 

It is probable that the concerted movement of the 
Maratha States against the Company was not altogether 
iiMLonnected with the Nepal AVar. Grant Dufl' says 
iliat ‘the first imjnessions throughout India respecting 
that warfare inspired hopes in all who wished the (n er- 
ilnow of the British power’. The aggressions of the 
Xcpalese had begun immediately after the cession of 
the Gorakhpur territory by the Natvab of Oudh in 
1801, which had brought the British districts into con- 
tu(t ^vith the Gurkha possessions in the Tarai. As 
as war broke out in 1814 the famous Gurkha 
ficneral, Amar Singh Thapa, established contact with 


’ The early operations against the Gurkhas culminated in the 
^fcit and death of General Gillespie. The turn of the tide came 
'th the occupation of Almora and Amar Singh’s .surrender of 
lal.'ioii (May 1815). The war was concluded- by the treaty of 
"giuili (March, 1816). 

* See Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, Vol. I, Chap. VII. 
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Ran jit Singh, the great Sikh ruler of Lahora/ The 
secret relations between the Gurkhas and the Sikhs 
continued even after Ran jit Singh’s death.^ Ranjii 
Singh also corresponded secretly with the Peshwa and 
the rulers of Marwar and Bharatpur.® 

isolated references to Burmese intrigues with 
Indian Powers should be interpreted against this back¬ 
ground. In June, 181 f, it was disc.ovcied that tlu- 
Burmese were intriguing with the Sikhs. A con¬ 
fidential agent of the King of Burma proceeded to 
Northern India in the guise of a merchant. His [im¬ 
pose was to collect information about the militarv 
resources of the Company and to establish, if possible, 
friendly relations with Ranjit Singh.^ Bayfield’ ])io- 
bablv refers to this incident when he savs that in 1811 
the Magistrate of Chittagong ‘discovered, and reported 
an intrigue of the Burmese to engage the native 
princes to join them in a scheme to expel the Biit ish 
from India’. Bayfield also says that in 1818 thiee 
Burmese agents (who were nati\es of western Indi.t) 
tried to reach Lahore ‘ostensibly in search of religitai?'' 
books’. 

It seems that the Biumese Government really 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations with the 
Sikhs. In 182.H some Sikhs, who claimed to be ageiitf^ 

Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Mysore, 1942, p. 83. 

* N. K. Siiilia, Ranjit Singh, pp. 126-130. Proceedings ol 
Indian Historical Records Commission, Peshjiwar, 1945, pp. t 

* Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Contnii'" 

My.sore, 1942, p. 82. ^ 

* P. C., June 23, 1814, No. 42. 

‘ Historical Review, pp. xxxvi-xxacvii. 
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Icputed by Ranjit Singh, came to Amarapura. They 
uiid that “they had suffered sfiipwreck in crossing a 
ii\er, and lost the letter, and presents which they had 
Iroiti their master.” The object of their ‘mission’ was 
n treaty, offensive and defensive’, to drive the British 
out of India. The Burmese received them cordially, 
l)iit during the war with the British (1824-1826) they 
became suspected and were even imprisoned for a 
«)h()rt time. They vv'ere finally sent back with letters, 
:iiid a sum of money was given to each of them.^ It 
is interesting to note that in 18.S8 Ranjit Singh referred 
to the courage of the Burmese in conversation with 
,i member of the British Mission then visiting him. 
He said, “I have heard that they light well, and beat 
\om Sipahis”.“ 

I he Burmese also came into contact with the 
Maralhas." Phayre says, “It was discovered that the 
Ihirmese (iovernmerit was scheming to enter the con¬ 
federacy which the Peshwa was forming against the 
Ihitish power. The hopes of Burma w^ere extinguished 

tile battles of Kirki, Mahidpur, and Ashti, and the 
(lis[)ersion of the Pindari hordes by the army under 
h')ul Hastings.”^ Although the crude clForts of the 
Ihiiniese Government to make a common cause with 
lire Sikhs and the Marathas failed to bear fruit, a 
distinct tone of aggression and an exaggerated con- 
f*tiMusness of power are noticeable on their part during 
tile critical years 1814-1818. 

' Wilson, Docuntents, No. 174 C. 

~ Osborne, Court and Camp of Riinjcct Siugh. p. 105. 

® S. C., January 9, 1818, No. 69, 72. 

History of Burma, p. 226. 

17 
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Capuiin Fago, officer commanding at» Raiiiu, 
suggested a j)Jan for maintaining peace in the hills 
areas infested hy the turbulent Mag refugees. He 
adsocated the recruitment of Mags as soldiers and ilie 
formation of 8 or U) cotujjanies, ‘partly of Alags and 
partly of the other natixes of this part of the district’. 
He ex])ected that this step would secure the lovalty of 
the Mags and restore the prosperity of the let tile area 
dexastated by them. “^Fhe improxement of the 
countrx,” he remarked, “will xery soon repay the 
<‘Xpcn.se of the corps."' T his proposal xvas not approxed 
by the Magistrate of Chittagong. He suspected that 
Mag .soldiers would not agree to serxe against tlicii 
own countrymen, for all Mags were ‘generally united 
in the scheme ol trying to remain in Arakaii by some 
means or other, i.c., either by their proxvess or In 
engaging the British Cioxernment in a xvar with 
Burma.’ 'Fhose Mags xvho agreed to enlist xvould dn 
so merely ‘for the .sake of being entrusted with arms 
xvith which they xvould de.sert on the first o])poi- 
tunity'.' 

I'he advent of the rainy .sea.son made the .southeni 
part of the Chittagong district .so unhealthy that the 
troops stationed at Ramu had to lie partially xvith- 
draxvn. This made it possible for the Mags to renew 
their aggressions in the jilains.'* Their objects xvere 
two-fold: ‘to threaten the peaceable Mags who inhabit 
the plains in case they do not attend therh, and m 


^ P. C., June to, 1814, No. 61. 

* P. C., July 12, 1814, No. 9. 

®P. C., July 12, 1814, No. 72; August 16, 1814, No. 62. 
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plunder all boats that pass them, and occasionally on 
sliore.’^ 


In September, 1811, the Governor of Arakan 
uiote a very unsatisfactory letter to the Magistrate of 
(.hiitagong, and an agent sent to Arakan by the latter 
i(turned with a report that the Burmese were making 
piiparations for war-. T he agent was forcibly detained 
l(ir 20 days under a guard. I'he (lONcrnnient con¬ 
sidered it to be a gross insult’ to tlie Company. The 
Magistrate of Chittagong wa^ directed to stop corres- 
(imidence ^^ith the (ioxernor ol Arakan.'* 

In November, 1811, some Burmese envoys 


jppeared in Calcutta.' 'rhey were 
iiKJUlhs later by Felix C'^arey.' Hie 


followed a few 
Ciovcrnmeni re- 


liised to recognize him as an accredited envoy, because 
hi was not mentioned as such in the letters which he 
had brought from Amaraj)ura. He was merely ins¬ 
tituted to purchase ‘religious books, sacred writings 
■tiul ancient histories.''* Another deputation arrived 
'll (Calcutta in October, 1815.“ 


Farly in 1815 Kingbering died.*^ He was making 
iiiparations for leading another cxjx'dition into 
Makan, but his death disorganised his party. It was 


‘ 1’. C., .VuRu.st 16, 1S14, No. 64. 

“ F. C., October 4, 1814, No. 35. Tlii.s report was confinr.etl by 
'•Jut-;. (P. C., November 4, 1814, No. 50, 52). 

1'. C., October 4, 1814, No. .38. 

* F. C., November 4, 1814, No. 54. 

' F C., .\pril 18, 1815, No. 7. See p. 63. 

" F. C., October 7, 1815, No. 88, 93, 94 , 95, 102, 106. 

' F. C., January 13, 1816, No. 88. 

* Jiayfielcl, Historical Rciicw, p. xxxvi. Harvey say.s iJiat be 
Ikil in igi 4 , {Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 558). 
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rcporlcd that his adherents ‘manifested a disposition 
to return to their homes and resume their forniei 
peaceful occupations.’* The Magistrate of Chittagong 
Avas directed to alloAv them to return Avithoiit molesta¬ 
tion to their homes, although he Avas forbidden to 
ado])t ‘any actiAc measures’ for settling them in am 
particulai pan of the Chittagong district.- But peace 
Avas not restored in that district, riie Mags found a 
new leader Avhom British records call Ryngjeing, and 
who had been a riAal of Ringbering. This leader was 
alloAved to return and settle in the cultiAated parts of 
the district, but he preferred to create disturbances.‘ 
His Avife and childicn Avere captured by the Magistrate 
of (Chittagong and strong measures Asere adopted t(» 
seize him.* Charipo. a son-in-hiAv of Ringbering and 
one ol Ryngjeing’s principal folloAvers, Aoluntarih 
deliAered himself to the Magistrate, Avho placed him in 
confinement. Within a fenv days he esc;aj)ed.’ Distress 
and Avant compelled Ryngjeing to surrender hinisel 
at last (May, ISK)).*^^ Some of his folloAvers as ere 
jmnished ; others, against Avhom no positive eA’idence 
Avas available, as ere released." R)ngjeing and fiAe ol 
his chief assistants avctc detained as prisoners of 
State.*' rrantjuillity Avas at last restored in tlu‘ 


' P. C., November 4, 1814, No. 46; December 13, 1814, No. 24, 
March 21, 181.S, No. 76. 

• I*. C., May 30, 1815, No. 53. 

*P. C., May 30, 1815, No. 53; October 4, 1815, No. o 
February 10, 1816, No. 69. 

• P. C., February 10, 1816, No. 69. 

• P. C., March 2, 1816, No. 133, 134. 

• P. C., June 1, 1816, No. 48. 

» P. C.. July 27, 1816, No. 19. 

• P. C.. July 27, 1816, No. 21. 
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southern part of the district of (Chittagong. Charipo 
u.is captured in August, 1817, with 96 associates. The 
Magistrate of Chittagong and a Judge of Circuit con¬ 
ducted an enquiry and found (hem guilty of raids into 
\rakan and dacoities within British territory. 

In April, 1817, a son of the (Governor of Rarnree’ 
anixed at Chittagong xvith a letter- from his father, 
j)urj)orting to be written under the immediate orders 
oi the King, and containing a demand for the 
surrender of Arakan rebels. He was ‘j)aid e\ery mark 
ot cixility’ and ‘expressed himself as much pleased 
with his reception.’ The Magistrate expressed his 
siuprise (hat the demand for the Alags should be 

renewed at a time ‘xvhen all xvas (juiet on the frontier 
and there was no probabilit) of any renewal of dis- 
tiu'bance there.’ The (iovernor’s son replied that, 
although Kingbering was dead, there were many rela¬ 
tions and adherents of his, ‘who xvould doubtless take 
an\ op[)ortunity that presented itself of reviving 
rioiddes.’ He had to reiuru to Arakan with a letter 
addressed to the Viceroy of Pegu, in which the 

Covcrnor-General observed. “The British (io\ eminent 
Girmot, without a violation of the principles of justice 
on xvhich it inxariably acts, delixer up a body of people 
^'ho have sought its protection and some t)f xxhom have 
tesided xvithin its territory for thirty years; but . . . . 
•10 restraint is imposed on the voluntary return of 
iliese people to their natixe country, although no 

’ The Governor of Ramree was at that lime officiating as ‘the 
^*<•'1(1 of the Governiiienl of the four provinces’, for the Governor 
'’f Arakan had g^one to Ainarapura. 

* Wilson, Doenmenis, No. 4. 
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aiitJiority i\<)uld be exercised for the purpose of effect¬ 
ing their removal from the Uritish territories.”^ 

Lord Hastings felt uneasy at this sudden re\i\a 
of the (jucsiion of the refugees. The Magistrate ol 
C^hittagong A\as directed to ascertain the real motive 
of the Burmese and to find out ‘whether any jnepani- 
tions or arrangements are in progress in Arakan indi¬ 
cative of a design to attcmj:)t the seizure of the A/wgs 
by violence or of any other hostile purpose.'- He 
reported, after enquiries, that some ‘hostile irruption* 
would ptobably take j)late. but whether it would he 
directed against the British, or merely the Mags, he 
could not say," He recommended the adoption ol 
precautionary measures and suggested that additional 
troops aiifl a cruizer should be despatched to Chitta¬ 
gong.^ Lord Hastings approved this suggestion. 
Troops were ordered to be sent to Chittagong and a 
cruizer and two gun-boats were to be stationed on tla 
coast, so as to jn'ov ide against a sudden descent by .sea. 
Fortunately the alarm proved tf) be premature. Suh- 
sequcni reports from the Magistrate'* led Lord Hastings 
to the conclusion that ‘the highest authorities of Ava 
did not entertain warlike designs.® 

Towards the close of 1817 Burme.se troops 
appeared on the frontiers of Cachar and Sylhet, and 
in January, 1818, the demand for the surrender of the 

* P. C.. May 10, 1817, No. 34, 36. S. C., June 28, 1817, No. 

* P. C., May 10, 1817, No. 37. 

^S. C., June 28, 1817, No. 7; July 25, 1817, No. 28. 

* S. C., June 28, 1817, No, 5. 

» S. C., August 22, 1817, No. 37. P. C., September 12, ISI' 
No. 52. 

* Wilson, Documents, No, 3. 
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Kfiigccs was renewed. C>)rifused reports began to 
|)niir in, indicating hostile designs on the part of the 
lUirmesc.' In April, 1818, the son of the Governor of 
Kainree again came to Ghittagong. He was the bearer 
()l a letter from his father, in whicli the Governor- 
(ieneral Avas asked, in insolent language, to surrender 
lo the Burmese King ‘the countries of Chittagong, 
Dtuca, Murshidabad and Ca)ssimba/ar.’“ Lord Hastings 
Heated this ‘improper’ demand as an unauthorised act 
m| the Ciovernor of Ramree." The matter ended there. 
\lihough the (iovernor's letter was nt)t disavowx'd 
l)\ the Burmese Court, no repetition of the demand 
was made. It is imj^ossible to ascertain from the avail- 
>il)le documents A\'hether the Burmese really wanted to 
pioAokc hostilities. Some writers believe that the out- 
Ijieak of Avar Avas prexented only by the defeat of the 
Marathas in 1817-181-8, the xittory of the Siamese, and 
the death of King Bo-daAv-pa-ya in 1819.^ 


^ C., January 9, 18t8, Nn. ()9, 70, 71, 72. P. C., January 30, 

IMS. No. 84, 86. 

C., May 1, 1818, No. 104. 

“ Wilson, Doeuwenis, No. 7. Private Journal of the Marquis 
ol Ilasthif^s, Vol. II, p..341. 

* Wil.son, llbloucal Sketch oj the Burmese War. Phayre’.s 
'■' vv has been quoted above, p. 2vS7. Thornton {Cazcttecr. p. 417) 
sa\s, “The projected hostility (of the Burmese) was evidently a 
iiiea.surc concerted with the Mahrnttas.” Major Ross of 
l^'adenburji; says in The Maiqucss of Hastings (Riiltrs of India 
v^iries, p. 184) that before the Burmese could move 'their alH.es 
the Marathas) had been subdued and they themselves had 
t’ceii defeated by the Siamese’. 
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TROUBLES IN ASSAM (1795-1824) 


In (.hajjici 11 wc have traced the course of e\etits 
in Assam up to the death of Gaurinath Siui>h 
(December, 1794). The condition of the country at 
that time was miserable. As Gait says, “Where the 


IVloamarias held sway, whole \illages were destroyed, 


and the inhabitants, robbed of all their possessions, 
were forced to Hce tlie country, or to eke out a prt*- 
orious existence by eating wild fruits and roots and 
the flesh of unclean animals. In Lower Assam the 


Bengal mercenaries and gangs of marauding banditti 
who flocked into the jwovince caused similar, thou^li 
less widespread, hax’oc, while where (iaurinath him¬ 
self had jiower, all jjersons belonging to the Moamaria 
communion were subjected to all manner of persecir 
lions and bar])arities.“' The prophecy of Captain 


Welsh was thus almost literally fulfilled. 


“If we IcaM^ 


the country now,” he wrote in his report to the 


Supreme (ioN’ernment in February, 1794, “the contest 
for influence, jrower, and independence would revi\e 
amongst the first ollkcrs of State, dependent Rajas, and 
chiefs of districts and towns. ITe same confusioit. 


devastation, and massacre would ensue. Assam would 


experience a state of desolation greater in proportion 
to the temporary restraints which British influence h o 
now imposed on the inhumanity of the monarch, on 


* History of Assam, p. 212. 
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the ambition and resentment of the chiefs, and on the 
\ingeance of the people. Obnoxious ministers and 
i,i\()urites would immediately be restored to their 
ollices. Every individual who had been observed to 
(iilrivate British friendship would flee the country, in 
\uH-gTounded apprehension of destruction by the 
ministers or their connections. Commerce woukl 
tigaiii be suppressed by the confusion that would 
j)revail in the country ; and the mor\arch, whose person 
is too sacred for assassination, would probably be com- 
|)(lled to abandon his kingdom.” Ca[Jtain Welsh 
uiommendcd that “the Bviiisli Government should 
((niiiniie its mediating and controlling influence as the 
only means of preserving order and tranquillity.” 
1 lie refusal of the Supreme (io> eminent to accept this 
Kconnnendation was clearly resjxnisible for the revival 
ol anarchv in Assam.' 

After Gaurinath’s death Purnananda, the Burha 
(’ohaifi, treachei'ously murdered the Bar Bariia, his 
most powerful ri\al, and jilaced on the throne a mere 
l).il)\ ^vho was an illegitimate descendant of Rudra 
Singh’s' brother.^ T he new King, known before his 
:i(cession by the humble name of Kinaram, assumed 
tile title of Kamaleswar Singh. He remained 
iioniinal King till his death in 1811, but Purnananda 
liecaine the de facto'ruler of the country. He was an 

' Kinjj of Assam, 1696-1714 

* W/f follow Tniigkhtingia Bioanji (Text edited by S. K. 
Bhuyan, para 257) and a letter of Ciauriuath’s wife, yiioen 
kanialeswari. (S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Languages, Vol. I, 
Letters, letter No. 101). Gait {History of i4.s.sani, p. 211) 
iiK-rely says that Kinaram was a descendant of Gadadhar Sinffh. 
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al)lc man. He sii[)prcsscd many iiisuiTcctions^ and to 
some extent lestored the prosperity of the coiintr\. 
But he ^vas a t)rant to his rivals and enemies.^ 

On his accession Kamaleswar Singli wrote a 
friendlv letter to the Go\ernor-(ieneral,- who sent a 
conciliator) reply.* I'his ^^as followed by repeated 
requests for military assistance against the Bengal 
mercenaries who A\ere still committing depredations in 
different parts of the countrv in defiance of Puma 
nanda's attempts to restore peace.' Sir John Shore 
refused to send another expedition to Assam", but he 
sup])lied the Assamese envo\s with arms, dlie folhm- 
ing contemporary account about the mercenaries is 
interesting: “I'hese bandits are represented to be a 
set of vagabonds and dacoits who. Inning or choosing 
no means of existence but plunder, rally under the 
standard of anv one who has influence enough to 
collect them, and forming themseUes into parties in 
the neighbourhood of Assam towards the close of rains, 
take ad\antage of the fall of ifie waters to enter’ the 

^ Tiiiifikhmifiia Buraiiji, text, paras 267-342. I'or tlie liieii 
offices occupied by Puniaiianda’s relations, see ])aru 336. 

* P. C., March 2. 1795, No. 28. 

"P. C., March 2, 1795, No 30. 

* S. N. ,Sen, Reronis in Oiimlal Vol. J, 

Letters, letter Nos. 81, 82. P. C., July 29, 1796. No. 13; November 
4, 1796, No. 55; November 14, 1796, No. 32; I'ebruarv 6, Hb"- 
No. 22, 23; I<ebruar> 20, 1797, No. 32. 

In the Hcnj^ali documents the mercenaries are called /lani/ao 

® An officer named Captain Thomas Darrah was deputed i" 
suppress the mercenaries in the and Goal para re}.!i'>!i- 

The experiment proved .successful, and henceforth a force 
permanently stationed at Jogighopa. (S. N. Sen, Records 
Oriental Languages, Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter Nos. 75, 81' 
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loiintry where they oblige the Raja or his officers to 
cnieriain them as Sepoys upon their own terms, by 
ilneatening to oxerrun the country if refused, and, 
when entertained, act wholh witliout subordination 
. 111(1 commit e^ery species of outrage upon the defence¬ 
less inhabitants. . . . The enormities committed bv 
these ])e()ple are repre.scntcd as shocking to humanii). 
Raj)ine and murder are practised without contnjl. 
The country is deserted. VVhcre\er they appear culti- 
\aiioii is impeded and commerce almost wholly at a 
stand."* Sureh it i\as a dut\ of the British Ciovern- 
ineiii to take adeejuate measuirs for preventing these 
|)eoj)le from crossing the frontier of Bengal. A detach- 
inem of SejjoNs was stationed at [ogighopa- and orders 
were issued to tlie Commissioner at Cooch Bchar and 
•he Magistrates of Rangpur and Dinajpur to watch 
and legulate tlic jiio\ements of the mcTccnaries.'* 
I'hese measures proved })artly effective.^ 

In 1806 Queen Kamaleswari, wife of (iaurinath 
Singh, .s(mt an application to the Governor-General 
iigainst Purnananda. She .stated that Kamaleswar 
Singh had no title to the throne, that he was nothing 
hiu a puppet in the Burha Gohaiu\s hands, and that 
Jjeace and prosperity might be restored to Assam if 
die British (io\ernment assisted Brajanath Singh, a 
descendant of Rajeswar Singh,'* in securing the throne. 

* Forcifrii DepaiIniCHt Mii^ccllaiu'ou'', No. 8, Mcuiotainla, 
T, No. 17. 

“ An iiiiporlaiit military ix)st in the district of Goalpara, 
tildes N. W. of tlie town of Goalpara. 

May 11, 1798, No. 16. 

* V. C., April 15, 1799, No 5; May 3, 179i1, No. 8. 

“ King of As.sam. 1751-1769. 
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I'hc Queen was ai lhai time living at Chilmahri^ and 
enjoying a pension granted by the Company. Braja- 
nath Singh had fled from Assam and joined her thcre.- 
Jdie Cio\ ernor-Gcneral does not seem to have taken 
an\ notice of lier request. Lord ’Wellesley had alreacb 
left India, and the j)oliey of non-inter\ention had been 
re\ i\ ed. 

T he Bar Vliuhan, whose gallantry in suppressing 
some insurrections'’' had been rewarded with the titU' 
of Pratcipa-hallava, realised that it was not j)ossiblc Ki 
restoie peace and prosperity in Assam without British 
assistance. So he suggested that Assam should follow 
the example of (]ooch Behar and become a tributan 
State under the protection of the C^ompany. Purna- 
nanda rejected this proposal.'' It is almost certain thm 
the proposal w’ould ha\e been rejected by the then 
(hnernor-General, Lord Minto, had it been officialb 
submitted to the Supreme Government. 

Kamaleswar Singh died at the age of sixteen and 
was succeeded bv his brother. Chandra Kanta Singh. 

* In the Britisli district of Ranijinir in .16 miles S 1-! 

of the town of Raiigpnr, on the rii,dit or west bank (»f dii' 
Jirahniaj)iitra. 

* S. N. Sen, Kcconh in Oriental Lantiua^cs, Vol, 1, 

Letters, letter No. 101. S. C., July 17, 1806, No. 111. 

* Sjjecially those of the Dundias. 

* Gait (Hislo}y of Assam, p. 220) says lhat the pro])osal 

rejected "as it was thought that it would be very nnpoiml.ir "idi 
the people.” T)r. .S. K. Uhuyan Bitranfi, I'i''-’ 

trails., p. 198) says, ‘‘Purnananda had firm faith in his own 

and thought that he would he able to restore his country to 
and orderly government without the intervention of any extt ’ "'i‘ 
power. The Barphukan’.s proposals were shelved as being 
mistic and premature.” 
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At the lime of his- accession he was a boy of 14 years. 
Purnananda continued to govern the Kingdom as 
hi’l'ore. In June, 1814, some conspirators tried to 
imirder him, probably with the connivance of the 
King.^ I'he plot failed. One of the sympathisers o[ 
ill is plot was Badan Chandra," who had recently suc¬ 
ceeded Pralapa-ballava as Bar Phukan. He was not 
oiilv a rival of the Burha Gohain ; his administration 


.11 (iauhati was very oppressive.’’ So Purnananda tried 
to arrest him ; but a timelv warning' enabled him to 
seek shelter in Bengal. He visited Calcutta and tried 
10 secure British assistance against Purnananda. His 


lecjuest was not complied with’ by the then Governor- 
(icneial, Lord Hastings, whose attention was at that 
lime concentrated upon the war with Nepal. 'Lhe 
desperate Bar PImkan came into contact, in Calcutta, 


* In 1815 Chandra Kanta sent a letter to the (k)vernor-Gcneral, 
iiskin,*; for military assistance against the Huiha (iohniii. fie 
''laled that the Burha Gohain had murdered (laurinath and 
Kamaleswar under the excuse of administering medicine, and was 
'll that time trying to murder him. (S. N. Sen, Records in 
Oi/riital iMUffuaf^cs, Vol. I, Bciiiiali Lcllcis, letter No. 140.V). '' 

^ He was the son of Haranath vSena])ati, who playeil a dis- 
iingni.died part in the reigns of Raje.swar .Singh, Lakshmi Singh 
!iu(l (laurinath Singh. 

® “One of their {i.c., Badan Chandra’s sons) favourite pranks 
to make an elephant intoxicated with b/nlng, and let it loose 
'll (lauhati, while they followed at a safe distance, and roared 
"ith laughter us the brute demolished houses and killed the 
people who were unlucky enough to come in its wa\.” (Gait, 
Ifisiiiry of Assam, p. 221). 

* Badan Chandra’s daughter was married to I’uniananda’s son. 
She warned her father. 

* Foreign Department Miscellaneous, No. 11, Memoranda, 

Vol. IV, No. 31. 
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Avith II liurmcsc agent, Avho probably achised to 

address his prayer to King Bo-daw-pa-ya. He went to 
Aniarajjiira, and after waiting there for Hi months, 
sucecedefl in jAersuading the Burmese King to send an 
exjiedition to Assam.■ 

Bo-daw-pa-ya’s decision to inAadc .Assam marked 
a momentous epodi in Burmese historv'. Repeated 
failures to sidijugaie Siam had j^robably diverted his 
attention towards the west, and the establishment oi 
Burmese su/eraint) o\er Manijnir in 1812 pa\ed tlie 
way for Burmese expansion in that direction. More¬ 
over, as we ha\e ahead\ seen, Bo-daw-])a-\a Avas trying 
to establish political contact Avith the enemies of the 
British in India.' He decided to inter\ene in the 
affairs of Assam at a rime Avhen the Nepal War Avas 
just OAcr, and the Pindari War and the 'Khird Anglo 
Maratha A\ar Avere impending.' It is probably not 
(juite unreasonable to assume that Bo-daAv-pa-ya wiis 
conscious of the inability of the British ChiAcrnmeiif 
to take serious interest in Assam at that critical ])eriod. 
He decided to strike at a moment Avhen success Avas 
almost certain. His calculations proved correct and 

* Ac-cordinsj; lo Ahoiu-liutaiiji (p. 378) the ('.ovenioT-CieiRnil 
himself a-iked liadan Cluiinlra to approjidi the Maiitaras (Ihiriiie-'il 
for assistance. 

“ S. K, niiiiyan, 'I'mifikhunfria ISuratiji (Phis?, trails 
pp. 201-204. 

h'or tile niiriiiese version of Ilunne.se activities in Assam, 
Konbaungsei Yazawiu, Vol. IT, pp. 343-368 

\See ante. pp. 254-257. 

* The treaty of Sapauli was signed in March, 1816; tl*'' 
■cainpai.^n ajjainst the Pindar is began in Septeinljer 1817, and tlv 
battle of Kirkee took place on November 5, 1817. 
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Assam failed to sunivc the blow ; but the conquest of 
\ssam invol\ed Burma in a disastrous conflict with the 
liriiish and j)a\ed the Avay for the downfall of the 
A-laiing-pa-ya d\nasty. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1817 a 
lUirmese army, consisting of about sixteen thousand 
111 ( 11 . in^aded .Assam. Purnananda Burha Gohain sent 
;iii Assamese force to o|)pose the invaders, who were, 
luiwcAcr, victorious in a battle fought at Gliiladhari. 
Vi this crisis Purnananda died', and Assam was left 
uitliout an able leader who (ould organise her defence. 
He was succeeded bv his son Ruchinath. Another 

j 

Vssamest' force sent to resist the Burmese was defeated 
near Kathalbari, east of the ri\er Dihing. Unable to 
laisc another arm) to oppose the triumphant invaders, 
v!io were pillaging and burning the defenceless 
\illages along their niute, Ruchinath advised Chandra 
Kaiita to take refuge in Tower Assam. 'The young 
King refused to take this course and seemed inclined 
i<) make terms with Badiin Chandra. Ruchinath felt 
iliai ills own life was in (hinger. He deserted the 
iKacherous Ring and fled to Ciauhati. 

All resistance having thus collapsed, the Burmese 
^'^<iij)ied Jorhat (which was then the capital of the 
^honi Kingdom), jjlaced Badan Chandia in power and 
Attired to their own country (April, 1817). They WTie 
l^i<nided with a large indemnity and a princess of the 
Alioin Royal family* was offered for the Burmese 

* is saiJ li> have eoimnitled suicide by swallowins^ 
\ ^kuiionds. 

A sister of Jogeswar Singh who later on beraiiie King 
^ssam. 
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King’s harem. Chandra Kanta had to submit to thu 
rule of the triuinjihant Bar Phukan, who took terrible 
\engeance on all the relations and partisans of his dead 
ri>al—Purnananda Burfia Go/iain. Peace might ha\e 
been restored in the Ahom Kingdom if Badan Chandra 
had pursued a conciliatory policy. Unfortunately Itis 
relentless persecution of his political ri\als created 
widespread resentment and confusion. At last the 
King’s motlier secretly joined Badan Chandra’s enemies 
and had him assassinated. Ruchinath was now invited 
to return to jorhat and assume the reins of go\ernmeni. 
Once again jxirt) spirit ruined all prospects for iin- 
liapp) .Assam. Ruchinath was not prepared to forgive 
Chandra Kanta for his submission to Badan C’diandr.i. 
He invited Brajanath‘ to ascend the throne and 
occupied jorhat with a force of Hindustani mercenaiies 
and local le\ies in Feliruarv, 1818. Chandra Kanta lied 
to Rangpur (in Assam), and Brajanath, who had accom¬ 
panied Ruchinath to Jorhat, caused coins to be stiiuk 
in his own name. It was disccnered that Brajanath 
was ineligible for the throne, as he had suflered mutila¬ 
tion. So his son Purandar Singh was placed on the 
throne. C^haiidra Kanta was seized and his right eai 
was mutilated in order to disqualify him from again 
occu[)ying the throne.^ 

Towards these political revolutions in Assam Lord 
Hastings adopted a policy of neutrality. Ruchinath s 
prayer for military assistance was rejected, but Biaja- 


' See ante, pp. 267-268. 

* vS. K. Bhuyan, Tun^khungia Buranji (Eng. Trans.), pP- 

206 . 


J 
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jiath was allowed to proceed from Chilmari to Assam 
without taking with him ‘a military force of any des¬ 
cription/' But the Burmese King w^as not prepared 
to tolerate the overthrow of his nominees in Assam, 
hadan Chandra’s friends Went to Amarapura and 
ap])ealed to the King. 'I’hcy were probably assisted by 
ilu? influence of the Assamese princess^ in the harem. 
A Burmese army under Ala Mingi (or Kio Mingi) 
:i|)j)Gared in Assam in February, 1819\ and secured a 
decisive \ictory at Phulpanichiga near the Janji river. 
Ihirandar Singh fled to Chiuhati ; Ruchinath followed 
liini there. Chandra Kama joined the Burmese and 
was reinstated by them. The victors committed 
terrible atrocities on the helpless Assamese people.'' 

It soon became clear that the Burmese had 
riiaiiged their policy: in 1817 they had retreated from 
Assam with a large indemnity, but in 1819 they began 
to establish themselves j)ermanently in Assam. Chandra 
Kama was left as nominal King, but real power was 
(oncentraied in the hands of the Burmese generals. 
1 hey decided to crush all the followers of Ruchinath, 
whom they rightly regarded as the most powerful and 
ditcrniined enemy of the Burmese cause in Assam. 
Somo high officials were put to death and troops were 

* 1‘. e., May 31, 1817, No. 91, 92. 

* Inleresting details about her may be read in S. K. Bliuyan’s. 
^^»f(’liukamr Git and Asamar Padya-liuranji. 

’ Wilson incorrectly placed Ala Mingi’s arrival ‘earlv in 1818'. 

Gait, History of Assam, p. 223. 

“ h'or details of these atrcK'ities, see Wilson, Documenls, 

149; Crawfurd, Journal of an Embassy, Vol.v I, p. 423; 

Gazetteer, p. 39; Gait, History of Assam, pp. 227-228; 
Hiirvey, History of Burma, p. 298. 

18 
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.sent to Gauhati to capture Purandar Singh, whp, how¬ 
ever, sa\ed himself by escaping to Chilmari. From 
that safe retreat he addressed numerous appeals for 
assistance to the Go\ernment of Bengal. He w^as pre¬ 
pared either to pay tribute or to cede a part of his 
Kingdom if British troops assisted him in regaining 
his throne.’ Similar ajjpeals were also sent by Rutlii- 
nath, who had fled to Galcutta alter an unsuccessful 


attempt to defend Gauhati against a strong Burmese 


force." Thev were informed that the British (hnern 


tnent did not interfere in the internal affairs of foreign 


States. They were, howeser, j^ermitted to li^e within 
British territorv as long as thev ‘conducted themsehes 
in a quiet and peaceable maiitier and conformed to the 


orders of (io\ernnient’.'‘ 


Meanwhile (Chandra Kant:i 


and the Burmese generals wxTe repeatedly requesting 
the British authorities to surrender Purandar Singh, 
Ruchinath and their followTrs. This retjuest w'as not 
complied with on the ground that political refugees 
could not be surrendered. 


Owing to the high-handedness of the Bunnest 
generals’ Chandra Kanta gradually found his position 
intolerable. He left Jorhat in Ajiril, 1821, and fled, 
first to (Gauhati and then to Bengtd. Unable to indiKC 
him by professions of friendship to return to Jorlini. 
the Burmese killed many of his adherents and placed 


' P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 79, 80. 

*P. C., July 29. 1820, No. 81, 82, 83, 84. 

* P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 85. 

‘P. C., July 29, 1820, No. 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

' For an instance, see Gait, History of Assam, p. 224. 
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111 ilic throne an Ahom })rinrc named Jogeswar Singh^ 
,\()\ ember, 1821). Hie Burmese now became the dc 
(Ido rulers of the Brahmaputra Valley ; only the 
\l().imarias maintained precarious independence in 
[he small tract between the Buri Dihing and the 
lhahma]mtra. 

d1ie two exiled Kings of Assam—("handra Kanta 
,iii(l Purandar—now began to make ])ersistent attempts 
lo oust the Burmese from their former territory. 

j 

Owing to the dilliculty of collecting proiisions the 
I’minese troojjs were distributed all over the Brahma- 
puiia \'alley in numerous small detachments. Chandra 
kanta twice invaded Assam and was able temporarily 
lo otdipy the western part of tlie country. His success 
was undoubtedlv due to the fact that he had to face 
solated Burmese detachments rather than the entire 
lUinnese armv. 

I'lialile to attract the sympathy of the British 
Cnnmment, Purandar Singh collected tnKijis with the 
issistance of one Robert Bruce" and made preparations 
i'w invuling Assam.'’ He recjuestecl the (icn eminent 
allow him to take possession of the arms and aiiimii- 
!wm<o deposited by him at Chilmari and to purchase 
‘'Ills in Ckilcutta.' These recpiests were not complied 
"i'll. The Government insisted on the principle ‘of 

' \ (kscfiiclant of ('Tiifliulliar vSiui^h's (Kini^ of ItiSl- 

ijrotlier. His selection was tlue probably to the intlucnce 
1"^ sister, wlio had been sent by Cluindra Kanta U) the 
^'urnuse King’s harem, as staled aulc, pj). 271-273. (P. C.. Jannary 
1^22, No. 77). 

* See Gait, llhlory of Assam, p. 226, footnote. 

* C., March 10, 1821, No. Ill, 112. 

* t’- C.. May 12, 1821, No. 84, 85, 86, 87. 88. 
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not permitting armed bodies to be assembled within' 
our territory for the invasion of any neighbouring 
State but no restriction was placed on Puraiidar 
Singh’s activities because he used Bhutan as the Ixisi^ 
of his operations.' David Scott,“ Magistrate ol 

Rangpur, who played a leading part in the all’airs of 
Assam during the years 1821-18.H1. recommended iluit 
fire arms should be freely sup})licd to Purandar Siiigli 
in order to enable him to exjx:! the Burmese invacUis 
from Assam. Idieir atrocities had created such strong 
feelings of resentment in Assam that Purandar Singh 
might be expected to drive them away without niiuli 
difficulty. Such a course, argued Scott, was favourable' 
to the interests of the Oimpany, for the consolidation 
of Burmese authority in Assam would impose on t 
British (Government the necessity of stationing a con¬ 
siderable force on the unhealthy eastern frontier.' Tlib 
advice was not accepted. 

In May, 1821, Purandar Singh'* penetrated into 

» I*. C., May 12, 1821, No. 88; June 16, 1821, No. 69. 

•Born, 1768; served at Gorakhpur: jud.ije and 
of Purnea, 1812-1813, and of Rangpur : Coniinissioncr, in l82o, 
of Rangpur : then Agent to the Governor-General fui the Norlli- 
Eastern Frontier and Coininissioner of Revenue and Circuit in tt'*' 
dif5tricts of Assam : died, 1851. (Bucklaiid, Diciionaiy of /la/'**" 
Biography, p]). 378-379). 

For an appreciation of his abilities, see Gait, Ilisloi v 
Assam, pp. 290-291. 

« P. C., June 16, 1821, No, 69. 

* Ruchinath quarrelled with Purandar and professed 1' "' 
ship with Chandra Kanta, but there is reason to believe tli.a 
secretly negotiated with Jogeswar as well. (P. C., Januar> 
1822, No. 22). He intercepted a Burmese letter in order to 
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\.ss.'ini through Bijni; but his troops were ‘entirely 
Iflc.itcd and dispersed’^ by the followers of Chandra 
\aiiia, who was at that time in occupation of the terri- 
on west of (iauhati. Bruce, Purandar’s comniandcr- 
in chief, was taken prisoner and sent to Gauhati.“ He 
,\as released on his agreeing to enter Chandra Kama’s 
»mice. In September, 1821, Chandra Kama was again 
oinpelled by the Burmese to retreat towards Bengal, 
oimnately the British authorities allowed him to 
i.iiisjjort arms and ammunition from Bengal.^ He 
)t(iij)ied Gauhati in January, 1822;'* but the appear- 
mcc; of a large Burmese arin\ under Maha Bandula 
11 the spring of tliat year compelled him to lake shelter 
11 British territory.-’ 

Scott’s prophcc) about Burmese aggiession on the 
K’lilier of Bengal did not take long to be fulfilled. 
Some Burmese soldiers raided a village in the British 
of Habraghat on November 4, 1821. The 
errihed inhabitants of the locality left their houses 
fled in din'erent directions. Scott requested the 

Bill 

mese commanding officer to surrender the guilty 
loops.*’ When the matter was reported to Calcutta, 


real Ills ri'lalioiis with Jojjeswar and detained the messen.neTs wlio 
itirrifil it. ]<'or this^ offence he was confined hy the British aulho- 
nof". (!’. C., January 11, 1822, No. 25; May 17, 1822, No. 79). 

Uier J’urandar Sinj^h’s defeat (May, 1821), Lord Hastings 
^niiilfed him ‘to procure arms hy private means in order to 
Fcirr. ilitMn across the frontier and arm his adherents.’ (P. C., 
Buiie 16, 1821, No. 71). 

y- C., June 16, 1821, No. 70. 

C., December 8, 1821, No. 81, 82. 

I C., January 26, 1822, No. 77. 

'I'- C., June 14. 1822, No. 47. 50; July 5, 1822, No. 97. 

* C., November 28, 1821, No. 3. 
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orders Averc issued for the des})atch of troops for tiic 
ju-oteclion of frontier villages.' Meamvhile liurnuv 
aggressions continued—several villages in the ahou 
fmrgnna tvere affected—and the Burmese commandi 
olliier informed Scott that he coidd not surrender ilu 
accused Acithout the permission of his superiors.- Liiici 
on he slated that “his soldiers had by mistake plundem! 
the \illage of Habraghai, thinking that they Avere 
Assam . . . and that he Avould afford satisfaction on il 
receipt of orders" from his superiors.' d'hese ‘orders 
appatenih never came, for no “satisfaction’ was eui 
afforded. 

J’he aggicssive incidc’nts for Avhich the Buniuv 
were undouhtedh responsible should be judged agai 
the background of the half-hearted, indirect assisiaiio 
which Purandar and Cihandra Kanta received from tin 
Biitish authorities. There is no doubt that thew avcit 
allowed to make an unjustifiable use of Bengal as 
base of c.>])erations against the Burmese. The protests 
of the liurmese commander against the facilities a\1i 
had been afiorded to the Ahom Kings were qnictl' 
ignored.' As in the case of the Arakan refugees, 
also in the case of the Ahom refugees, the Briiislij 
(k)Aernment pursued an illogical and shifting ])oli 
They might have observed strict neutrality by inal^in.T 
it impossible for the refugees to use British ieriif<’i' 
as their base, or they might have acce[)tcd Scott's acbi^^^ 
and offered open assistance to the Ahom Kings on 


' F. C., November 28, 1821, No. 4. 
'P. C., December 8, 1821, No. 70. 
•P. C., December 3, 1821, No. 71. 
‘See Gait, History of Assam, p. 226 
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^round that the establishment of Burmese authority in 
Assam was a menace to Ik'iigal. But they did not 
adopt any clear-cut course of action, 'fhey exasperated 
ihe Burmese by refusing to surrender the Ahom 
idugees and also by giving the latter facilities to collect 
arms and troops in Bengal. At the same time they 
u lused to olfer such assistance and protection as might 
lia\e enabled the Ahom refugees to expel the Burmese 
horn their countr\. The dangers in Western and 
Northern India were o\er; the suzerainty of the 
(’.ompaii) was well-established. J’heie was no longer 
an\ justilkation for the indilference which even at this 
tiilical stage characterised Biitish polic) towards Assam 
and Burma. 

In July, 1822, an envoy sent by Maha Bandula 
arrived at Rangpur (in Bengal).^ Then he proceeded 
lo Calcutta- and formall) demanded the surrender of 
Chandra Kama. Ihe demand was, of course, refused; 
hill steps were taken to ])revent the Assamese refugees 
lioin creating troubles on the frontier.' Local oHicers 
‘i: Rangpur reported that they had been unable to 
:is(ertain whether Chandra Kanta had actually taken 
viieher there or not. This ignorance, says (iait, was 
‘:»l)))arently due to the corruption of the ‘native sub- 
onlinaies’ who had been heavily bribed.' After this 
ihe lUirmesc invited Purandar Singh ‘to proceed to the 
homier, ostensibly for the purpose of enabling them 
lo confer with him on the subject of reinstating him in 

' I’. C.. July 26, 1822, No. 49. 

'* 1'. C., -December 7, 1822, No. 63. 

“P. C., October 11, 1822, No. 54. 

* History of p. 227. 
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the Go\ernnicnt of Assam as a dependent King Af A\a.’ 
Piiiandar Singh res[)onded to this in\'iiation, but tlie 
negotiations failed, fhe Burmese were not inclined 
to grant Iiis terms.’ I'liey then turned to Chandra 
Kanta, who unfortunately took their professions of 
friendshi}) at their face ^^luc. He tvas seized as soon 
as ht reached Jorhat and conhned at Rangpur (in 
Assam).- Ha\ing consolidated their autlKnity in the 
l>rahma])Utra \'alley and crushed their opponents by 
frightful reprisals,’ the Burmese adopted a policy of 
conciliation towards their new subjects. “Rapine and 
pillage Avere put a stop to, and no punishment was 
inflicted tvithout a cause. Officers wxtc again appoint¬ 
ed to goAcrn the country ; a settled administration was 
established, and regular taxation took the jdace of 
unlimited extortion.”’ There was no longer any room 
for doubt that the Burmese really meant to incorporate 
Assam in their Empire. 

The problem createel by the consolidation ol 
Burmese authority in Assam could no longer be evaded. 
As Scott observed, “The substitution of a warlike, and 
comparati\ely speaking, jjowerful Government in the 
place of the feeble administration that has hitherto 
ruled Assam, in a situation so commanding and Aviih 
such extensive means of offence, will no doubt render 
it necessary that some j)ermanent measures should l)e 
adopted for the security of the frontier and of the 

‘ P. C., September 6, 1822. No. 12; November 9, 1822, No. 

• S. K. Bliuyan, Tmigkhitngia Buranji (Rnjj. irans,), p. -I 
Gait, History of Assam, p. 229. 

• Butler, Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assiini- 

*Gait, History of Assam, p. 229. 
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{(Hintry in the lower part of the Brahmaputra, Meghna 
and (iaiiges.”^ For the time being the Burmese 
siiincd inclined to maintain friendly relations with the 
Ihitish Governmentbut if, in the future, they 
asserted their claim over Dacca or tried to plunder the 
iich ])lains of Northern and Eastern Bengal, it would 
he (lilficult to resist them, ‘without some other descrip- 
lion f)f force than troops unwilling or unaccustomed to 
act both as boatmen and soldiers.’ Scott suggested that 
some boats might be fitted out for navigation in the 
Ilrahmaputra.'' In a pri\ate letter he gave a lurid 
j)i(tiire of the Burmese menace: “I’here is nothing 
now to prevent them from sacking Dacca and plunder¬ 
ing all the adjoining districts, nor have our troops half 
I 111’ chance of being able to meet or overtake them that 
\ 0 liad with the Pindaris, and were they provided 
Ijiciitifully with good fire arms, the superior discipline 
ol our troops would avail us very little in that sort of 
"adarc that may be carried on during half the year in 
tliis jxirt of the country in boats ... As for a knowledge 
‘>1 ihe rivers in Bengal, our boatmen are far behind 
'iic Burmese, for there is not a creek or rivulet navi* 
R^ihle in the rains between Chittagong and Hardwar 
they arc not perfectly acquainted with . . . In 
Vptember, 1822, the Burmese occupied a small island 

’ I’. C., July 26, 1822, No. 50. 

■ The tjfficer cominandinsj: at Goalpara reported that the 
liuruK-se 'have instantly paid every attention to the various 
'1^'iKiiids' made by lihii. (P. C., July 26. 1822, No. 50). In 
1822, all Iluriiiese troops retired from the frontier, leaving 
l a small post there. (P. C., August 18, 1822, No. 28). 

* 1^ C., July 26, 1822, No. 50. 

' I’- C., July 26, 1822, No. 51. 
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in the Brahiiiajiiura near Cioalpara. Srott rep’orted ilic 
matter to Calcutta, slating that the island formed a 
part of British territory and suggesting that it \\as 
‘imjiolitic:' to submit to Burmese aggression. Loul 
Amherst directed him to take steps for ellecting an 
amicable settlement.’ 

In ordei to realise the real significance of tlu* 
Bmmese menace on the eastern frontier of Bengal wc 
must turn our attention to the course of events in 
Cachar and Manijiur. These peti\ States knew im 
peace* in the earh \ears of the nineteenth century. In 
1818 the tioubled reign of Krishna Chandra of Cacliai- 
came to an end. He was succeeded by his brotlici 

4 

(iox incla (’Jiandra, whom a contemporary observer dcs 
tribes as ‘a man of weak character and pacific disposi¬ 
tion, but tyrannical and axaricious’.’’ One of Ins scr\.ints 
named Tularam rebelled and made himself practicalh 
indt*f)endeni in the nortiiern part of (kichar. He uas 
assisted by Ram Singb II, the ruler of ]aimia‘ 
Go\ intla Chandra reejuested Lord Hastings to send liiin 
military assistance, but the Governor-Cieneral rclusui 
to interlere’ in the affairs of a State in which no diuft 
British interest was inxolved. 

(h)vinda CJiandra was soon confronted with a 
danger as a result of the establishment of Bunnisc 


* P. C., Svpteiii1)cr 27, 1822, No. 67 , 69. 
® vSec ante, jip. 29-30. 


»FisliLT, Memoir of ihc Couuitics On and Near Ihc 
Frantict of Sylhet. 

* See ante, p. 41. 

* P. C.. May 11, 1816, No. 62, 66. 

S. N. vSen, Records in Oriental Languages, Vol. I, 
Letters, letter Nos. 148, 153, 157. 
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(outrol o\'cr Manipur.' rcnibcrlon says that Manipur 
was ‘doomed ... to the devastating ^isitation of 
lUirinese armies which liave nine or ten times swept 
ilie country from one extreiiiity to the other, with the 
;ij)])arent determination of extirpating a race whom 
iliey found it impossible jjermanently to subdue’.- 
W'iienever the rulers ol Manipur were seriously 
linealened by the Burmese, thev iled to Cachar. It is 
said that Jai Singh had beeii thrice expelled from his 
Kingdom and forced to take refuge in (lachar. His 
son. Madhn C^handra, mari ied the daughter of Krishna 


f 'handra of C^achar and tried to reco\er his throne with 


liis fatliei-in-Ia\v’s assistance : 


but he was defeated and 


killed by the troops of his brother, Cliaurjit Singh. 
During Clhatirjit’s reign his rival brother, Marjit, fled 
in Cachar and became invohed in a bitter dispute with 
Cioxinda Chandra* regarding a ‘hockey pony of tiiiite 
cvicptional excellence’." Marjit went to Burma, in¬ 
duced Bo-daw-})a-)a to take up his cause, and expelled 
(diaiirjit from Manipur in 1812. Chain jit and his 
('.'Other Cambhir Singh came to Cachar and applied 


to Co\ ida Chandra for a.ssistance with a ^ iew to invad- 


uig Mani])ur. Covinda Chandra refn.sed to lend his 
support to Chaurjit as he was ‘related to both the 
Ijiothers in the same degree'. Chaurjit then went to 


Calcutta, but ha\ing failed to secure British assistance 


'jiiTe, came to Jaintia, made an alliance with Ram 
^>ngh and began to create troubles on the frontier of 


^ See ante, p. 38. 

* The Eastcni Frontier of huiio, p. 36 

* C. Allen, Assam Dislfict Cazctlccrs, Vol. I, Cachar^ 
]']>• 25-26. 
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ClacJiar. GoAinda Chandra approached the British 
authorities for 25 scj)oys to help him (November, 
1815).’ 

Meanwhile Marjii Singli, having consolidated his 
authoritv in Manipur ^viih Burmese support, invaded 
Cachar in December, 1817, with a view to ‘feed 
fat his ancient grudge’ on unfortunate Govindii 
Cihandra. Once more Govinda Chandra invoked the 
inter\ention of the British Ciovernment, but no notice 
was taken of his application." (^haurjit and Gambhii 
Singh, howe\er, came to the assistance of the Cachar 
Raja. Marjit was defeated and forced to retreat to 
Manipur.' Goxinda (ihandra’s principality was saved 
for the time being, but he soon found that his friends 
were his worst enemies. Chaurjit, Gambhir Sii^h and 
Tularam took advantage of Go\ inda Chandra’s troubles 
and plundered Cachar. Towards the middle of the 
year 1818 the Cachar Raja was ousted from his 
Kingdom and comjjclled to take shelter at Sylhet.'’ 

* S. N. Son, Records in Oricnlal Laimnoj^es, Vol. I, Bcui^nli 
Ixticrs, loiter Nos. 141, 163. 

* Captain Davidson was sent to Badar])ur from Sylhet l<>r 
protectinj>: the Company’s frontier. Marjit wrote to the Ma.ois- 
trate of Sylhet that he had no Iio.stile intention aj^ain.st the 
British and requested that a European oflieer nii.qht he put m 
charge of Cachar. (S. N. Sen, Reco)ds in Oricnlal Lanj^uai^c^, 
Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter Nos. 162, 163). 

■ Sir Edward (lait {History oj Assam, p. 266) says that 
“Marjit, afraid of his brother’s influence with hi.s soldier 
promptly retreated to Manipur.’’ 

* Sir Edward Gait {History of /l.s.<:a»w, p. 266) says th.ii 
“Chaurjit established himself in the south of Cachar, whu h 
Govinda Chandra is said to have promised him as a reward ) >’ 
his services.*’ See S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Langno-l' • 
Vol. I, Bengali Letters, letter Nos. 162, 163, 166. 
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At this stage the intervention of the Burmese 
(veated a new situation. Mar jit was expelled from 
.Manipur by the Burmese.^ He came to Cachar and 
cHectcd a reconciliation with Chaurjit” and Gambhir 
Singh. Cachar remained a prey to their depreciations.^^ 
At the same time they made repeated attempts to expel 
the Burmese from Manipur. Hira (^handra, son of 
kahin Chandra'*, continued at the head of a small body 
of horse to annoy the Burmese garrison left in Manipur. 
Ill 1822 Pitambar Singh, another nephew of (Chaurjit, 
was sent to Hira Chandra’s assistance. Pitambar and 
Hiia Chandra defeated a Burmese force, but they had 
to retreat to Cachar owing to the difficulty of securing 
proiisions in the Manipur territory ravaged by the 
Burmese. In 182.S Pitambar again invaded Manipur, 
fleposcd a man named Shubol’who had been placed on 
tlic throne by the Burmese, and assumed Royal dignity 
himself. Gambhir Singh then entered Manipur with 
a small force and disj^ossessed Pitambar, who fled to 
Burma and found a |x.Tmanent asylum there. Unable 
to draw supplies from devastated Manipur, Gambhir 
'viiigh returned to Cachar. Unfortunately, a quarrel 


* See ante, p. 38. 

® PenihcTton (The Eastern Frontier of Tiniia, p. 46) says 
‘on his flight from Manipur to Cachar Marjit was kindly 
riceived ])y Chorjit, to whom he made a formal resi^^nation of 
I'^'.-'d authority.* 

* In 1820 Oovinda Chandra proposed that his territory should 
amaliiamaled with the Company's district of Sylhet, for his 

^^'’1 efforts to expel the Manipnri brothers had proved unavail- 
(S. N. Sen, Records in Oriental Languages. Vol. I, Bengali 
Reiters, letter No. 168). 

* See ante, p. 37. 
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broke out Iictween the three brothers.’ Marjit, Singh 
offupiecl Ilailakancli, and Ganibhir Singh possessed 
Iiimsell ot the rest of south Cachar Chaurjit took 
shelter in Sylliet. In May, 1823, Ciliaurjit requested 
the British Chnernmeni to recognise him as tlie tribu- 
laiA ruler of (]achar. Gambhir Singh also ‘professed 
Jiimself willing and anxious to be considered’ as a 
jnoteded Prince, but he ‘showed a inarke(l disinclina¬ 
tion to enter into any new' and specific engagements’." 
In 1823 he made a futile attemjJt to establish himself 
i?i Manipur. 

These ]ielt\ skirmishes in the hills of Cachar and 
Manipur acquire a new’ signiruance if we link them nj) 
with the ])oli( v of expansion pursiUTl by A-laung-pa->a 
and his sons. As early as the reign of Hshin-byu-shin 
the Raja of C’.achar had handed o\er to a victorious 
Burmese general a tree Avith the roots bound in their 
native clay as a recognition that his j^erson and land 
weie at the disposal of the Burmese Ring. As S(oti 
obserAes, "'^I'he Burmese incursions were in the natiiu 
of burglar), or gang robbery, or old-fashioned bordci 
raids, but the tree with the clod of earth at the foot of 


^ Peniberloii, The Ea.'.lcui l-'ioulin of Iiuiia, j>|). 46-47. 

* Pcnil)L'rt()n (The Ka'^icru h'roulit'r of Iniiia, ]>. 47) s.iys tlwii 
Marjil and (lambliir vSiTij,di were ‘in jxi.ssession of ne.arly tin’ 
whole of that territory of wliieh (iovind.'i Chandra had 
unjustly deprived’. 

• Secret Eetter from the Suiirenie Oovcnnnenl to the Court 
■of Directors, Januar_v 9, 1824, paras 8, 9, 18. Penihertou ( I 
Eastern Fionlicr of India, ]). 189) says that (Tainhhir vSiiiMh ‘li- M 
hack, apparently in the vain expectation of hein;^ able to dcit' 
the u.surped territory, without forming an alliance w’hich nn'.'it 
ultimately compromise hi.s independence*. 
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11 ‘‘avc, to the Burmese mind, a claim to suzerainty 
(Air the country.”^ This jK'Culiar way of asserting 
su/iraiiity might not be cjuite convincing to the British 
.iiuliorities, hut from the Burmese j)oint of view its 
\.ili(lity was not to be questioned. Whtli Manipur the 
(oiiiact of the Burmese Court Avas more intimate. A 
loition of Manijiur had been ‘permanently aiinexed’- 
rx tlie Burmese in A-laiing-pa-ya’s reign. "I’hey had 
ii|)catedly expelled Jai Singh Irom his Kingdom. Not 
li'ss il an thrice did the Burmese raise their nominees 
10 the throne of Manipur.’ Mar jit ruled over Manipur 
I 111 seAcn years (1812-1819) as a vassal of the Burmese 
King. It seems jjrobahle that the inclusion of the 
\\hole of Assam Avithin the Burmese Em]:>ire Avas the 
anil of the Burmese Court, and attempts Avere made to 
ijngate all the States in Assam during a critical 
jirnod for the British Government. The pretence of 
;;n\eining through Aassal Princes Avas probably deli- 
linately adopted Avith a aIcav to conciliate local senti- 
’iiriii. Had the British antborities cared to evohe a 


(onipri'hcnsive jxilicy Avith regard to the eastern 
"‘iiiier. they Avouid not liave remained satisfied Avith 
a bi'rren attitude of neutrality and half-hearted 
'"‘■»smes to defend their onai frontier districts. 


In 182.1 the situation had become too critical to 
ignored. Manipur was in the hands of the Burmese, 
Cachar, from Avhich its legitimate ruler had been 
^xpdled, Avas in the possession of Manipuri adventurers 
"ho might either fall a prey to, or reconcile thenisehes 


f'lirma. pp. 183-184. 

History of .4ssaiH, p. 265. 

’ I’eiiiberton, The Eastern Frontier of India, pp. 43, 47. 
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with the liurmese.’ The situation on the Chittagong 
frontier ^vas no less alarming.- So the (Jovernor- 
(ieneral. Lord Amherst, took serious notice of the 
question of extending British protection to Cachiir. 
Had tile British Goxernmeiu listened to the prayers of 
the Cachar Rajas before Govinda Chandra’s expulsion 
from Cacliar, ilie Burmese menace might have been 
more easil) and effectively dealt with. Now, when (he 
whole political and military situation was so confusing. 
Lord Amherst discovered ‘several inducements for tlu* 
British Go\eminent to e.stablish its direct authorit), or 
at least a preponderating influence, in Cachar’. In a 
letter written to the Court of Directors on the eve of 
the First Anglo-Burmese War these ‘inducements’ wen* 
explained as follows: “One of the easiest passes from 
A\a into the Company’s possessions is tlirough Manipiii 
and Cachar and . . . the occupation of the latter is 
essential to the defence of that pass . . . The receiii 
progress of the Burmese arms, and their permanent 
occupation of A.s.sam, the force stationed in whidi 
conn! it would also contribute to keep in check, gives ] 
the possession of Cachar an importance under jireserit 
circumstances which did not before belong to it. 
Moreover, Burmese occupation of Cachar would give 
them ‘a position which placed the richest portion nf| 
the district of Sylhet and the suddar station itselP toitt- 


‘ Uven Govinda Chandra invoked the aid of the Burmese, 
below. 

* See below, Chapter VIII. 

* Secret lyctter to Court of Directors, January, 9, 1824, 

* Town of Sylhet. 
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|)k‘tely at their mercy/' An additional argument was 
joiind in the previous relations between Cachar and 
[IIt Company: “Cachar has been a prey to internal 
rlisseiisions . . . the contentiorivS of the panics struggling 
loi .suj)criorit\ and their appeals to our assistance and 
siipl^rt have been a frequent source of trouble and 
iiiiharrassment . . . J'here seems no other jn'obable 
inofle of appeasing these dissensions than the employ¬ 
ment of our influence for the purpose, and that can 
oiih be rendered e/fecti\e !)> taking the country openlv 
.iiicl decidedly under our j)r()tection/'“ 

rite ‘inducements’ were strong indeed, but there 
were difficulties. Did the Burmese consider Cachar 
as one of their protected States, and would they take 
ollence if British protection Avas extended to that 
[irincipality? Lord. Amherst found no evidence to 
sliow that Cachar had ever been ‘subject or tributary 
U) Ava,’ and ‘felt satisfied’ that Cachar might be taken 
under British protection ‘without any fear of infringing 
ilu‘ rights or claims of the Burmese.’ He went further 
uid remarked, “If the measure be expedient on other 
f^roiMids, we ought not to deprive ourselves of its 


* Wilson, Docuiiienis, p. 242. 

Secret Letter to Court of Directors, January 9, 1824, para 12. 
elaborate arguments were reviewed unfa^ourably by tlii' 
i of Directors (Secret Letter from Court, August 4, 1824, 
i 31-41). Although the ‘military advance’ to Cachar was 
I 'lpproved, the extension of British suzerainty over that priticj- 
Ipalny ^as condemned. The Court observed, “The danger must 
it.ar and certain which would justify you in the extension of 
frontier or of our .influence." 

19 
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achaiuagcs from an apprehension of gi\ing nmbragt' 
where it cannot with any colour of justici; be taken.”' 

riiere.was ope more difficulty: who was to-be 
recognised as \assal ruler of Cachar? Chaiirjit Singh 
had ‘lost all footing in Cachar.’ Marjit Singh held 
‘precarious possession of a small tract.’" Gambhii 
Singh ‘had obtained a decided ascencUincsbut he 
intrigued with the Burmese and ‘showed a marked 
disinclination to enter into any new and specilu 
engagements'.^ So I..ord Amherst turned to (Tovitid.i 
Chandia. He had already appealed for assistance' to 
the Bmmese,' and a Burmese aiiny Avas ad\anci!ig 
Irom Assam to re instate him. But he was not un- 
\\illing tt) make terms with the British." So (roviiuhi 
Cdiandra was recognised as the protected ruler ol 
Cachar.' He agreed t() acknowledge allegiame to the 


’ Sei'ret Eeller lo C<niri of Director*., Jaiiuarx 9, lS2-t. 

j jam's 10, 11. 

* Jlailakandi, in the iiiotlerii district <if Cachar. 

•' (janiljhir Singh held the whole of South Cachar, cxcc]>i 
Jlailakandi. North bachar was held by Tularani. 

'' Secret heller to Court tif Directors, January 9, 

para.s 16-21. vS. C., November 14, 1823, Ni>. 22, Notenibei -^S, 

1823, No. 6; December 12, 1823, No. 11. 

“ S. C., January 17, 1824, No, 4, 6. 

“ “The intelligence of Goviiida Chandra’s repeated ue.e<»tM' 
lions with Burma did not appear to us under all circumst.nici ■* i" 
demand 'Jiiy alteration of our jirevious resolution to re-instaU’ 

him.”—Secret Letter to Court <jf Directors, February 23, 
para 39. 

^ S. C., Detc-inber 12, 1823, No. 11 ; December 19, 

No. 21; January 30, 1824, No. 14, Gait .says, “ . . . . the i"‘al 
authorities were informed that it was not the intention ol 
Government to accord support to any particular cliief, but nieuh 
to take the country under its protection, so far as was neces- 
to prevent the Burmese from occupying it.”* He addi^, 
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( oiiipaiiy, to pay a tribute of Rs. 10,000 [)ct aiiniiiii 
!iul to admit British interference in the internal 
•iliiiinistration of his territory/ An alternative plan, 
kss objectionable from the Burmese point of view, was 
suggested by Scott, who liad been appointed (on 
November 14, 1823) Agent to the (iovernor-General 
!iii the North-East Frontier- in addition to his post as 
Ei\il Commissioner of Raiigpur. In order to gi\e no 
iistcpsible cause of offence to the Burmese he proposed 
I hat Go\inda Chandra should remain independent of 
l)otli British and Burmese Go\ernuients. This pro¬ 
posal was not accepted by the Governor-General." It 
would ha^c been altogether impossible for (iovinda 
C liandra to preseiA’e his independence against the con- 
Maiit threat of Burmese interxention ; so Lord Amherst 
■Kied wisely in bringing this flefenceless, but strategi- 
Gilly important. State under the direct control of the 
liritish Government. 

rile extension of British suzerainty over Cachar 
Was lV>llowed by the inclusion of the petty hill State of 


Uuriiicse had been driven out, the country was restored . . 
i' the dc jure ruler Govinda Chandra.” (History of .■J.s.san/. 
i' -52), Rut in the Secret Letters to the Court of Director^, 
Jdiiuary 9 and February 23, 1824, \vc find specific jcferetices tfi 
‘‘'lliance’ with Govinda Chandra and 'resolution to re*-itislate him ’ 
also text of the treaty in S. C., April 2, 1824, No. 7. 

' S. C., April 2, 1824, No. 7. 

■ lyonl Amherst wrote, "fie should exercise a .tjeneral coii- 
W"l and superintendence over our political rclatiun^ atid inter- 
with the petty statep in that quarter, includint^ Sikini, 
i'hutan, Tibet, Cooch Behar, Bijni, Assam, Cachar, Manipur and 
and other independent states.” 

' Secret Letter to the Court of Directors, February 23, 1824, 

iMi 34. 
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* 

Jaintia in ‘our general system of defensive arran«i 
nicnts for the frontier.'^ I’he Burmese claimed that 
as sucxessois of the Ahom Kings they were entitled lo 
regard the ruler of J.iintia as a vassal prince. Ram 
Singh was asked to make his submission. Scott had 
already opened negotiations with him. On Fcbruar\ 
2, 1824, Stott sent a letter" to the commander of tlu 
Burmese army in Cachar. prohibiting his cntr\ into 
[ainiia territory, on the grounds that Ram Singh’s 
aiKestor had recei\ed his ])rincipalit\ as a gift altei 
(oiKpiest from the (company" and that Ram Singh him 
self had applied lor British protection. Still tlu 
Buiinese commander treated Ram Singh as a \assal ol 
Burma and required his jnesence in the Burniesi 
camj). A Burmese force appeared near the Jaiiiti.i 
frontier, but it withdrew as soon as a British detadr 
ment was sent to reinforce Ram Singh’s troops 
Although Ram Singh was ‘reluctant to compromise hi" 
independence by any engagements as long as this could 
be avoided.’ the approach of a Burmese army left him 
without any alternative. A treaty was concluded m 
March, 1824. Jaintia followed the example of Cachai.' 
Ram Singh agreed to place his territory under iht 
protection of the Company and to admit British inui 
ference in his internal administration, but no tribuu 


‘ Secret Eelter to the Court of Directors, l''ebrVifiry 
paru 38. 

* Pemberton, The TlasUrn FronUer of India, pp. 211--* 
vSee ante, p. 41, and also Gait, History of As^ani, pp 

261. 

* wS. C., January 17, 1824, No. 4, 6; Fel>ruary 13, 
No. 8, 13. 
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\\:is demanded from him/ He was promised a pari ot 
ihe territory coiiquered from the Burmese if he co¬ 
operated in the military operations against them/ 

Although Cachar and Jaintia were thus broughi 
within the Company’s sphere of influence, ihe Burmese 
still retained possession of Manipur and the Brahma- 
putia Valley. The following extract, long as it is, from 
.1 letter Avritten to the C^ourt of Directors by the (iov- 
nnor-General-in-Council in September, 1821, clearly 
explains the advantages deriAed by the Burmese from 
ilieir control over Assam: 

. Such is the nature of the country [i.e., 
\ssam), and the facility of bringing down the largest 
.11 m\ b\ means of the ri\er with the utmost celerity, 
ihat should the Burmese at any time determine upon 
iiiAading the British territory b)’ way of the Brahma- 
puna. previous intelligence of their designs . . . could 
not be obtained ... in suflicient time to be of any avail, 
loi. on the supposition of an army being sent into 
\ssarii for the above purpose, the) might reach Dacca 
lu 15 (lavs from the time ol their arrival on the banks 
'>1 the upper part of the river and in ,5 from that of 
tiair appearance on our frontier at Goalpara. No 
l»ie\ious extraordinary collection of boats . . . would be 
uxjuired nor any extensive preparations near our 
fioutier that might excite .suspicion, as the Burmese 
''• Idiers carr) nothing with them but their arms, sub- 
’'^ting upon what they can find in the country they 
piss through, and proceeding, aftet they reach the 

* S. 0., April 2, 1824, No. 8. 

* S. C., April 2, 1824, No. 9. 
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streams flowing into the Brahmaputra, upon rafts macU 
of bamboos, until they may be able to sei/c a sufficicni 
number of boats for their accommodation ; which is 
\cr\ easily effected in a country where, for four montlis 
in the year, the communication from house to houst 
is by water, and where a canoe is as necessary a part of 
the husbandman’s establishment as a plough or a pair 
of oxen.”* 


^ Wilson, Docuwenis, No. t2. 



CHAPTER VIII 


1.0RD AMHERST AND THE FINAL RUPTURE WITH BURMA 

( 1823 - 1824 ) 

In 1819 King Bo-daw-pa-ya, who was blessed, in 
ilie words of a loyal subordinate/ with ‘a hundred sons, 
n thousand grandsons, and one great grandson’, departed 
iron this world,^ leaving his exalted throne to his 
grandson Ba-gyi-daw.’ Adoniram Judson,^ an American 
missionary who had lived for years in Burma, described 
Ra-gyi-daw in 1826 in the following words: “He is a 
man of about forty years of agd, of rather a dark 
(‘omplexion, and in jjcrson small and slender. His 
manners are graceful,•’ and, in public, dignified. In 

’ Letter from the (loveriior of Raiiirec to the Govenior- 
^'ineral of Bengal, June, 1818. (Wilson, Documents, No. ti). 

■ “At the death of the elephant, as at that of an hhnperor, 
It IS publicly forbidden, under heavy penalties, to assert that 
lie 1 ^ (lead; it must only be said that he is departed, or has dis- 
iilipearcd.”—Sangennatio, A Description of the Burmese Empire, 
T 85. 

‘Mrs. Judson (An Account of the American Baptist Mission 

the Burmese Empire, pp. 174-175) says that Rangoon ,sat ‘in 
''tdlen silence, expecting an explosion’ after Bo-daw-pa-ya's death; 
lint nothing happened. Gouger (Personal Narrative, p. 1001 says 
di ll two uncles of Ba-gyi-daw, Princes of Pronie and Toungoo, 
"b > are frequently mentioned by Symes, were accused of attempts 
*1' usurpation, and suffered cruel deaths. 

' See ante, ]). 03. 

'Gouger (Personal Sairative, pj). 30, 71) says that the King 
'’■'•I ‘a pleasant, good-humoured countenance,’. He was, however, 
•'-'d by Rodgers, an Rngli.sh naval officer who had been living in 
^bitiiia since 17,82, that the King ‘gives way to sudden bursts of 
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pri\atc, he is affable and playful to. boxishness. His 
dis|x>sition is obliging and liberal, and he is anxious 
to see every one around him happy. His mind is 
intloleni, and he is incapable of any contimied applica¬ 
tion, His time is passed in sensual enjoyment, in 
listening to music, or seeing dancing, or theatrical 
entertainments: but above all. in the company of the 
principal Queen to whom he is dexoted to infatuation. 
His personal activity is remarkable for an Eastern 
Prince, and scarcely a day passes, that he does not go 
oil the river in boats or rides on horseback, or an 


elcjihant. He is partial to Europeans. No person ol 
this description comes before him, xvithout receiving 
some marks of kindness.” The princijial Queen is 
characterised by the missionary as haughtx, axaricioiis. 
xindictixe, intriguing and bigoted. The two niosi 
influential personalities in the Court xvere the Queen’s 
brotlier and the Prince of 'rharraxvaddx, the King s 
xounger brother. The former, .says Jud.soii, xvas cruel, 
rapacious and a great intriguer. Through his sisiei. 
xve arc told, he ruled the Kingdom,' 


Henry Gougcr, an English merchant who xveni m 
Burma in 1822 and suffered imjjrisonment during iki 
xvar, gixes us interesting details about the Burmese 
Court.” “The chief Queen”, he says, “had been raised 
to the throne from the humble condition of dnei 


gaoler’s daughter. Although some years older tl'. in 
the King, and far from possessing any personal charms. 


pas.sion, wlieii for a little while* he is like a rai»iii,ii uiiul "■ 
and no one dares to* approach him*. 

' Wihson, Documents, No, 174 (C). 

® Personal Narrative, pp. 34, 45*46. 
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she had, by the judicious use of her influence, and a 
(crtain determination of character, obtained complete 
control over the mind of her easy husband. By corrupt 
means she had acquired immense wealth—her intrigues 
had filled most of the imporuint offices in the kingdom 
with her creatures, and through the instrumentality of 
iier only brother, a fit agent for the purpose, she was 
enabled to carry on a large traffic in bribeiy and 
extortion. As avarice, backed bN unlimited power, 
naturally leads to cruelty, this \enal pair were as 
unscrupulous and ^'indictive as thev were avaricious. 
They were equally feared and detested by the people". 
The party organised b\ ‘this \ enal j)air’ was opposed by 
another jiarty led by the Prince of Pharrawaddy, w^hom 
(iougcT describes as ‘a tlaring, reckless young fellow, 
ahoui 25 Years old’. The King’s son by a former 
marriage—a bo\ .of 15—was ‘little regarded by either 
party, looked on onl) as an obstacle to be removed 
when necessary’. Phe King’s brother ‘surrounded 
himself yvith bands of daring ruffians, bandits, pugilists, 
and such like, yvho lived near his palace, formed a kind 
<'i body-guard, and were ready at a moment’s call for 
'iiv desperate undertaking’. Yet he was ‘a favourite 
with the people’. The Queen’s brother, ‘proud, rapa- 
fious, oppressiye, vindictiyc, and cniel', was suspected 
h' eyerybcKly except Ba-gyi-daw himself: ‘‘his designs 
‘>0 the throne formed a topic of general conversaticin 
a!)})arent to all except the indolent and misguided 
King”. 

The corruption of the Court yvas naturally 
1' fleeted in general administration. Gouger says, “The 
possession of power is ruin to the Burmese character ; 
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SO much SO, thiiL the governors and governed seem to 
jxissess almost diflerent natures. It is rare to find a 
man in authority who is not oppressi\e, corrupt, craft\, 
and cruel.”' He refers to the wide prevalence of 
bribery: “Nothing can be done without it—few things 
fail to be accomplished by its aid”.'* Torture and 
arbitrary punishment were the most promincni 
features of the judicial system, 

IGouger attributes the outbreak of war ‘primarih 
lo a desire, on the part of the Burman Court, to try its 
strength with the British’." ) That Court had ‘no' 
appreciation of the Power it was defying’.Th( 
following obser^ations of Gouger probably gi\e us 
correct picture of Burma on the e\e of the war: . 

the constant talk of war, in the cars of a people who 
had been accustomed to a long course of victory and 
usurpation, inflamed their ambition, and rendered ii 
popular. The rejjorts they had heard of the unbounded 
wealth of C’ak utta ; the unwarlike character of such ol 
the borderers as the\ had met on the frontier; tli< 
interested reports of tliose foreigners who hated om 
rule ; the general forbearance of our Government lot 
a long course of )ears,—interpreted into timiditx, - 
all conspired to lead them to the idea that Bengal 
would fall an easy prey,—that, like the great Roman- 
they had only to go, to inspect, and to conquer”.' 

According to Gouger, the advice offered to 

^ Personal Narrative, j). 11. 

* Personal Narrative, p. 50. 

"Wilson, Documents, No. 174 (A). 

* Personal Narrative, p. 104. 

* Personal Karraiive, pp. 103-104. 
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King by Maha Bandula aflcr his triumphant return 
1 1(1111 Assam hastened tiic war.' This statement is 
supported by the testimony ot John laird®, a Scot wlio 
' went to Burma in 1820. Maha Baiidula, we are told, 
iiilormed the King that lie (ould (onquer Bengal with 
an army composed of Kulas {i.e.y foreigners) and that 
not a single Burmese soldier ivould be required\ 
jiidson says that Maha Bandula ‘boasted he maintained 
a secret correspondence with several native Prince# of 
Hindustan who. according to him, would rise against 
I he British, as soon as tlje Burmese would set them a 
,i>ood example.’’ l.aird also gives us a glimpse into 
I he mind of the King’s brother. I’he Prince of 
Iharrawaddy is reported to ha\c told him, “You arc 
strong by sea and not liy land. We arc skilled in 
making trenches and abbatis, which the English do not 
understand.”'’ Less responsible persons held still more 
iuila\ourable views about British soldiers. They were 
(onsidered to be “luxurious and effiminate, incapable 
uf standing the fatigues .of war, and therefore unable 
lu (‘(intend with a people*' hardy like themselves, who 
(uiild carry on war with little food and no shelter.”'^ 
1 he King was led to believe that his troops would 


'Wilson, Docmnoits, 174 (A). 

“ I'or details about him see (^)u.i;er. Personal Nanatiie, 
I'l' 181-182. 

Wilson, Dociimenls, No. 174B. Accordiuif to Konbauniisel 
(Vol. 11, p. 371), Maha Bandula oompared the Bunue'-e 
"’’ii lions and the English with jackals 
* Wilson, Documents, No. 174C. 

' Wilson, Documents, No. 174B. 

Judson’s evidence. Wilson, Documents, No. 174C. 
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easily march to England.' The chains in which tlu' 
Go\'ernor-Gencral was to be l^rought to the King were 
coated with gold.- Crawfurd, Avho went to Burma att(*r 
the treaty of Yandabo, says. “From the King to a 
licggar (the Burmese) were hot for a war."'' In 182.1 
the Magistrate of Chittagong reported that the Burmese 
expected an eas) v ictory over the ^British.' We mav 
easily endorse Mr. Harvey’s condusion: “It was noi 
the King who led the peopie but the people who led 
the King into war."’ The incidents whkh tool^ place 
after Ba-gyi-daw’s accession and culminated in vvai 
must be interpreted against this background. 

rile accession ol the new King was followed h\ 
ihe transfer of the capital from Ainarapura to Ava." 

‘Wilson, Doiiimeiit.'s, ]>. 19. 

“Snodgrass, Narrative of ilir lintniese liar. ]). 277. Tr.im. 
Two Yea}i> in Ava, p, 75. 

^Journal of an Embassy, Vol. IT, AppcMidix, p. 71. 

* P. C., June 27, 1823, No. b2. 

* History of Burma, p. 304. 

It seein.s, however, that lia-yNi-claw inherited soiuethine n! 
his grand father’s amhitioii. TTiider his orders a inaj) of *1'^ 
Burmese ICmpire, together with the adjacent territories of liidii. 
Siam and Cocliin China, Ma.«^ jirepared by one Mr. (hl).son. On 
seeing the map the King observed, “You have as.signed t«t il'‘ 
English too much territory.” Gibson replied that the map 
correct. The King answered, ‘with evident feeling.s of di.^-'Hi"' 
faction’, “The territory of the strangers is unreasonably lai-;i‘” 
(Wilson, Documents, No. 174C). 

‘ Gouger, who w'as present at the time of the Iransli ’" <>• 
the capital, says that the nobles profited from ‘the corrupt di^-- 
tribution of the building sites of the new city, and the fre<ii'Liit^ 
litigation it gave rise to’. To the people, however, ‘it wa^^ dif 
.source of ruinous loss and discomfort, to which none bu’ ■>" 
unfeeling despotism would have dared to subject them’. i 

soml Narrative, p. 25). 
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\\ v do not know why Ba-gyi-daw decided to ghe a new 
kasc to the ancient capital. Since the year 1783 Ava 
'lad lain unoccupied. ' In 1796 Symes noted how 
rapidly it had fallen into decay. “The w^alls”, he says, 
are now mouldering into decay; ivy clings to the 
^i(les. and bushes suflercd to grow at the bottom under¬ 
mine the foundation, and have already caused large 
(hasms in the different faces of the fort . . . Numerous 
leiiijffes are dilapidating by time. It is impossible to 
draw a more striking picture of desolation and ruin”. 

1 he transfer was welcomed by the nobles who, says 
a con temporal')^ English writer, ‘were glad of the 
opportunities the migration offered of adding to their 
lot tunes, but it was melancholy to sec the poorer 
classes breaking up their old habitations and seeking 
iK'Av ones at great cost and labour’. When the new 
])alace was nearing completion an unfortunate accident 
occurred: a thunderstorm broke over the new city and 
uiused some damage to .the King’s Lion Throne. It 
'vas an ominous portent. The King’s fury exhausted 
If alter the execution of the unlucky architect. But 
du- restoration of Ava was really coincident with a fatal 
di'tUne in the greatness of the Burmese Empire. A 
latgt; part of the money inherited by Ba-gyi-daw from 
liis a\'aricious grandfather was spent in the removal of 
die capital and in the building of magnificent palaces 

temples: towards the close of the war with the 
fii iiish the King’s exchequer was empty. And within 
a years of the new birth of A\'a A-laung-pa-ya’s 
dc Cendant found his authority confined to Burma 
proper. 

Before his accession to the throne Ba-gyi-daw had 
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expressed friendly feelings for the English, but n 
change seems to ha\e come over him after his grand¬ 
father’s death. Probabl) he considered it necessary to 
pursue the aggressi\e policy followed by his predecessoi 
with considerable success for more than three decades. 
We ha^'e also seen how his policy was influenced 1)\ 
the audacity of his Court and the optimism of his 
subjects. Roused Ijy a series of unprecedented siu- 
cesses, the national spirit was dri\ ing hard to the goal 
of Avar. 

'^n India the aggressive personality of Lord Hastings 
exhausted itself in the Third Anglo-Maratha War and 
the complicated problems arising out of it—tin 
administration of the Bombay Presidency, the pacilita 
lion of Central India, the settlement of Rajputana. 
Ihe Goxernor-General who cornplacentlv allowed 
Assam to fall into Burmese hands could not be expected 
to take serious notice of petty skirmishes on the easieiii 
frontier or the insolence of a ‘barbarous’ Court. J’lu 
Burmese interpreted his indifference as a sign ol 
timidity.^ - He left India in jaiuiary, 1823, and a 1('W 
months later I.ord Amherst arrived as his suctessoi. 
“Almost from the moment when Lord Amhirsi 
addressed himself to the duties of his high office, iIh’ 
contingency of war with Burma occupied his thoughh ' 

^t w^as a situation of peculiar difficulty which f'in- 
fronted the new^ Governor-General on his arrival in 

* The King’s sister told Judson 'that it Mas obviou-- 
English were afraid to fight; that their conduct on the'froi ‘‘r 
was mean and cowardly; that they were ^always dispf>‘'‘’ 
treat and not to fight*. (Wilson, Docunn:nts, No. 174C). 

• Ritchie and Evans, Lord Amherst, p. 66. 
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India. On the British frontier and in the Council 
(lhamber in Calcutta, dense ignorance prevailed regard¬ 
ing the character and ilitentions of the Burmese Court. 
Attention was fixed upon the west; the significance of 
(lie cloud gathering in the east was, not quite 
unnaturally, lost sight of. Lord Amherst w’as not an 
experienced and far-sighted statesman', and on the 
Burmese ([uestion he could noi get proper advice from 
Jiis subordinates. So he continued the old policy, which 
v.as at once inconsistciu and weak, and created an 
tmravourable impression upon the Burmese Court. The 
king's sister obseiNed in her coinersation with Judson, 
The new Governor-General acts foolishly, he is afraid 
oi us, and attempts to coax us, yet continues the usual 
course of aggression and encroachment.”" This is not 
.111 accurate estimate of Lord Amherst’s policy, but it 
reflects the attitude of the Burmese Court on the eve 
of the war. 

Even before Lord Amherst’s arrival in India 4he 
Bm mese had renewed their aggressive activities on the 
C’luttagong frontier, without any pro\ocation or excuse. 
1 lie chief objects of Burmese violence in that cpiarter 
"ere the elephant-hunters in the Company’s employ, 
"Jioiu the Burmese seized, and sometimes carried off, 
tinder the pretext that they were within Burmese 
lenitory. In April, 1821, 25 elephant-hunters were 
tniied off and imprisoned at Maungdaw under the 


' Ivord Curzon says, . . . it was largelv as a consolation 
liis lack of siicces.s at Peking that Lord Amherst received 
Indian appointment”. (British Govcrnnu'Ml in India, Vol II, 

1 >. -. 6 ). 

Wilaon, Documents, No. 174(C). 
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pretext that the} liad trespassed in Burmese boiindan. 
A British offieer reported the incident to the Magistrate 
of (;;hittagong/ and observed that this ‘wanton attack 
was made solelv witli the \ iew of extorting money from 
us.’ A similar outrage was repeated in April, 1822. 
Such outrages were likely to put an end to the Com¬ 
pany's elephant-hunting business at Ramu because 
hunters were now unwilling to enter jungles. A local 
niilitaiT officer remarked, “. . . the Burmah (iovernmem 
of Arracan has manifested an uniform sj)irit of encroach¬ 
ment upon our territory in this district, since 179-1. 
advancing progressively to the banks of the McKncssec 
river, which thev themselves then declared to be tin 
boundary of Arracan, until they now claim the jungles 
of (iurgeneea ... at a distance of nearly forty miles from 
the Mooressec river—the intermediate tract of jungle 
is of little moment to either State, further than that, as 
being our best hunting ground for elephants and 
where our villagers cut their annual supply of rattans, 
renders it of some value to us, while to the Burmalis 
it is of no apparent benefit whatever: their laying claim 
to it therefore apjjears to proceed from a mere spirit of 
arrogance—unless, indeed, that they look forward 
the event of future hostilities with our Government, 
when the possession of these jungles would enable them 
to come, unperceived, into the rear of such troops 
might be stationed at Ramoo.”^ In January, 18.2.‘>. 
.some British subjects, passing through the Koor Nulln^i 
in a boat laden with rice, were asked by the BurnK^e 

*Wil.son, Doettmenis, No. 14. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 15. 
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I jjay (Tisioni dues, and on their refusal, fired upon, 
)iic of the British subjects died.' It appears that, as. 
ic\ were passing through British tcrritor\, the demand 
1 the Burmese, not to speak of the \iolcnce, was- 
liogcther illegal. 

“This outrage,” says ^\'ilson, “was followed by 
Lporis of the assemblage of armed men on the Burmese 
ifle of the fixer, xvith the purpose of destroying the 
illages on the British territory, and in order to provide 
gainst such contingency, as well as to prevent the 
.petition of any aggression upon the boats trafficking 
III I he (Company’s side of the rixet, the military guard 
t f'ek Naf was strengthened from twenty to fifty men, 

1 whom a fexv xvere posted on the adjoining island of 
ihahpuri,"- It was a mild stej), but it showed that the 
British authorities xvere determined to protect their 
imitier. The Burme.se at once took serious objection, 
iiifl the (ioxernor of Anikan recjuested the Magistrate 
(Chittagong to remove British troops from Shahpuri. 
flic latter having refused to do so, the Governor wrote 
1 letter to the Ciovcruor-General, ' stating that the island 
n dispute lay within Burmese territory, and demanding 
'utt the troops stationed there should be removed. “The 
?iuiul now stationed at that i)lace,” he observed, “may 
I’cthe occasion of disputes among the lower order of the 
pe<il3le, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and 
tinders now carrying on commerce in the two great 
ti>untries, and eventually cause a rupture of the friend- 

Wilson, Documeuts, No. 16. 

Historical Sketch, p. 10. 

Dated .Vuj^U'^t 8, 1823. (Wilson, Itociiniciits, No. 17). 
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shij) and Iiannony subsisting between the two niigln\ 
Stales." The (ioxeinor-Cieneral replied' that the liin 
niese (loNernnient had ‘not a shadoAV of right’ to (Ik 
possession ol ilie island; hut he signified his desire (c 
depute an (ilficer of rank, ... in the ensuing cold season, 
to adjust finally all tpiestions relating lO houndan 
<lisputes on the S. E. frontier of that district (i.c., 
Tliiltagong). in concert y\ith a properly (lualified and 
<Iu]y enipoyvered agent from Arracan.’ 

J’liis was land Amherst’s first communication u 
the Jlurmese (io\eminent. and it was eminently (on 

t / 

<iliator\. But heiore this reply could reach iIk 
floyernoi ol Arakan, he took measures for tlie fonililc 


occupation of tlie island. On the night of SepteiniHi 
24, 1S2,‘1, 1,000 Burmese troops attacked the Briiisli 
post at Shahpmi, killed "1 Scfwys, yvounded 1 .S’c/kjv'. 
and dioye the rest off the island." 


\ rile Burmese daim to the |>ossession of the island 
of Shahpuri seems to have been altogether unjustifiahlr 


In the ahseiKC' of Burmese evidence" 


we are forced n'. 


base our (ondiision on English documents, hut iIhs‘ 
are so detailed and (in umstantial that it is prohahh not 
unsafe to reh uj)on them. >The island was for the tn'” 


Halt'd \ut^usl 15, 1S23. (WiKon, Pm miu'iils, No. 181 
* Wilson, Pociiuu'v.P, No 19. 

® In a k'llcr (d.nU'd Dcfcinber 23, 1825) to ilic C<-iirl '»! 
Directors ilu- Ciovi‘nK)r-( leneral-in-Couiieil observed, “The I’l'^' 
never offered, or i^relended to i)roduce, an atom of ii'iicl, 
and it is worthy of remark, that they ri sled their tlaim 
island of Shah])uri mainlv on the same },ironnd that they as-.' ’H'* 
a title to Ranioo, ChittajLjon,!.;, Daeea, and the eastern distri'i 
lien.ijal, viz., that the whole once belonjued to the Mug R'" ‘ 
Arracan.” 
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fiinc surveyed by British olheers in 1801 and leased to 
cue Krislina Das Kanungo in 1803. In 1815 it was 
Iniind by a British oflicer in the ])()ssessi()n ol two 
iilugee A/rtg.s, who asserted their rigin on the basis of 
,1 sunad gianted to their lather in 1790 b\ the then 
(-ollector oF Clhittagong. Docinnents issued in 1819 
.iKo ]n()\ed the oeeupation oF the island b\ British 
"iihjetts. Its situation also Fa\oured the British claim. 
Ii Ia\ f)n the Biitish side r)l tlie main diannel oF the 
\al. whicli Avas the admitted boundar\ lietween 
( liiitagong and Aiakan.' It is lealb ‘a cojitimiation 
I (iie 1 ek. ot j)oint ol the mainland oF thi' distritt of 
1 hittagong, Fiom whidi it is sej)aiated onlv b\ a nairoAV 
('limner.- 

riu; island ol Shahjmii. in itselF, anus not a jni/e 
"orih lighting Foi: it A\as ‘mu ultiAated and Avholly 

odu(ti\e of j)ublic icAenue.’ But Lord Amherst 
oaild not abandon British control o\er an island A\hich 
■'i.id been olten the subject oF notice on the public 
IKueedings and stood reVorded as a juiition ol Biitish 
''-M'iiorA*. .MoreoAer, he (ould not ‘patiently endure 
!':■ instilt and Avrong’ iiiAobed in ‘the attack and 
l 'Ughtc;r’ ol C<jmpan\'s troops.' He could not jKTiiiit 
''Htcess to attend an\ atteiiijits to enforce an unjust 
'kttiand on British territoiA b\ acts of positiAc Aioleuce 
•‘!ul aggression’. He Avas ‘reliutant to belicAc’ that the 
i^uiession against Shahpuri Avas authoii/ed b\ the Ring 


' IvftlcT from {tovtTiior-tU'm-Tal-in-Coiiiu'il lo Couri ot Iiircc- 
’■ r)i'('C‘ni1)er 2.A, 1S25, paras 5-10, 13. 

"Wilson, Ilisloriidl Sketch, p. 11. 

‘ Liilter from Governor-Gi.iicral-in-Comu’il to Couri of Oin^c- 
Derember 23, 1825. 
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of Buriiia. ‘ai least with a full knowledge of facts and 
circunistances’, and presumed that, either the Governoi 
of Ramree ‘acted in the affair ^rithout any authority in 
prosecution ol some unworthy and chimerical purpose 
of Jiis own’, or the judgment ol the King had been 
influenc(‘d by some gross misrepresentation and peisei 
sion of the truth.’’ 

It was obxiousK necessary to take adccpiate steps 
for the presention of sudden Burmese ‘irruptions' into 
British territor). "J’he number of troops usualh 
stationed at Clhitiagong was \ery small; they could not 
be expected to deal ^rith Burmese forces entering into 
the district by different passes through the hills. Noi 
could reliance be placed upon troops sent from Cialciitta 
upon the receijjt of definite information about Burmese 
preparations. Siuh a process would in\ol\e a few days 
delay and allow' the Burmese to take the initiatise.- \ 
detachment of European and Indian troops was, there 
fore, ordered to be sent to Chittagong in October, 182.H 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mc’Creagh, who commanded tbi^ 
detachment, was instructed ‘to recoser the jiossession 
of the island of Shah])uri and punish the aggressors 1)\ 
attacking and destroy ing their boats and military posts 
and equipments on the river Naf and eventually pm- 
suing them along the sea coast as far as the Arakait 
river and even to the fort of Arakan itself’. Loui 
Amherst was, indeed, determined ‘to teach tm‘ 
Burmese a salutarv lesson for the future.’" 


* Wilson, l)ociimcnl'>. No. 21. 
»P. C., June 27, 1823, No. 62. 
>S. C., October 17, 1823, No. 3. 
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Before llicse orders could reach Chittaj>ong, Lord 
\nilicrsi received reports which led him to doubt 
Avlieiher the Burmese ■e\er ‘entertained any serious 
intentions’ of a ‘general attack’ or ‘meditated any 
aggression beyond the seizure of the island of Shahpuri 
uliicli the) claijiied as part of the Burmese territory.’ 
So the orders lor the despatcli of European troops were 
taiicclled ; onh a detachment of Sepoys was sent to 
(iliitiagong under the command of Lieutenani-Lolonel 


riiapland, who Avas instructed only to expel the 
Bunnese irom Shah[)uri anti to maintain a militar) 
post there, i'he Magistrate of Chittagong was ceii- 
'ined for sending alarming reports based on ‘defective 
informal ion’ sup})lied by the l')arf)ga of I’ck Naf who 
^\as afterwards dismissed for incapacit).’ A letter Avas 
('(‘spatched to the Burmese Ministers, stating that the 
<io\ernor-( General considered the occupation of 
Sliah})iiri as an unauthorised act of the Go\ernor of 
Kaniree, aiul retpiesting that ‘adequate and exemjdary 
punishment’ might be inllicied on ‘the authors of the 
disturbance,' and that sucli orders might be issued to 
di( local officers in Arakan as Avould ‘effectually prevent 
i!i( recurrence of disputes and differences on the 


liomier.’- 


W'ilson observes, “The tone of this despatch 


"as that of firmness, though of moderation, but Avhen 


undered into the Bilrman language, it may, probably, 
l'a\e failed to convey the resolved and conciliatory 


^pnit, by which it was dictated, as subsequent informa- 


don of the most authentic character established the 


S. C., October 17, 1823, No. 11. 
’Wilson, Documents, No. 21. 
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Tad of its Iia\ing been niisiindcrstood,’ as a 
pusillaniiiioiis attcMiijit to deprerate the resentment of 
tile Burmese, and it was triumphantly appealed to ai 
the (lourt of A\a. as a proof, that the British (FO\enj 
ment of India was reluctant to enter upon thf 
contest. . ' 

On October 29, IS2"1, a few class after the despaicii 
of the (onciliatorv letter to the Burmese Ministeis, 
tlie (h)\enior-(ieneral receixed a \ers insolent lettei 
from tile (iosernor of Arakan.- Precautionarv 
measures were at once adojjic’d for the protection of 
the* Assam and Chittagong fiontiers. Troops wcif 
sent to Raiigpur and Sslhet, and the officers in tliovc 
districts were directed to collect reliable information 
about the moseiiients and intentions of the Burmese' 
l)a\ id Scott, Agent of the Gosernor-CJenc'ral on ilu 
North-Kasi Frontier, was asked to rej^ort his view'' 
about the jiossibilits of Restoring the natise Goscni 
ment in Assam.’ The' Magistrate of Sylhet was recjuind 
to encjuire about ‘the numb»‘r and nature of the pa^sr^ 
heading from the Burmese possessions into Cachar and 
jaintia and the cxjiediency. with reference to i r 
climate and other considerations, of sending detadr 
meius of British troojis to occupv the same.”’ I 
CT)mmander-in-C]hief was recpiested to sugg^''' 

' JJi!iloiical Slidell, p. 11. 

® “If >ou want tranquillity, l»e (luiet, Imt if you •' 

.stockade at Sliein-ina-bu (i.c., vSliahpuri) I Mill cause to In* tal ''i- 
by tlie force of arms, the cities of Dacca and MfKirsbedaln l. 
M’liicli ori^cinally belonged to the great .\rracaii Rajah, wl' 
chokies and jiagodas were there.” (Wilson, Docufucnls, No. - 

•■•S. C., October 31, 1823, No. 15, lb. 
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iiicasiircs tor Llic defence of British territories as well 
.IS lor olfeiisixc o])eraiions. He suggcsied that, for the 
(li'lente of the eastern frontier, three brigades should 
1 ) 1 ' formed, consisting of 3,000 men each, to be 
'.taiiontfd at Chittagong, Jamalpur,' and (ioalpara, in 
.iddilion to a strong corps of reseiAc, to be posted at 
Dinajpur, under a senior commanding oHicer, to whom 
all communications should be made, and by whom all 
erdets should be issued. He also recommended the 
loiinaiion cA an elHcient Hot ilia on the Brahmaj)Utra. 
lowards A.ssani, and in the \icinit\ ol Dacca.* He 
la\nured dc‘fensi\e operations alone: ‘Wny military 

.iiiempt besond this, upon the internal dominions of 
die King ol A\a, he is inclined to deprecate, as, instead 
"1 armies, fortresses and cities, he is led to beliese that 
<e should hnd nothing but jungle, jK'stilence, and 
laiiiinc.”" 


In a letter written on October 31 Scott reported 
iliai ‘some im])oitant warlike expedition’ was on foot,' 
ahhough he thought that no ‘hostile attempt’ would 
hr made bs the Burme.se tioops in As.sam unless thes 
I'leisecl jiosiiiNe orders trom A\a. He recommended 
di.ii in ca.se of war British troops should insacle Assam: 
h( was confident that thes would receise e\er\ 
ii^dsiance from the jK’ople of that unhaj)py prosince, 
'dio hitterh hated their Burmc'se conc^uerors. A great 
•’I ijot itN of the itihabitants ol As.sam. he said, ‘would 


' A .siib-divisi*)!! in the district of mciisiiieh, comnuiudin.u 
lirahmajiulra. 

^Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 12; Docinncnts, No. 23. 

' Wilson, Documents. No. 24. 

’ wS. C., November 14, 1823, No 13. 
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noAv \ic\v the establishment of the authority of tli 
Riitish (ioverninent with the utmost satisfaction.’ ] 
the (ioNevnment decided to place a member of th 
Ahom Ro\aI famih on the throne, it would be ne(e> 
saiy to ‘a\ow’ the right of interfering in the interna 
administration of the count! \. Scott was not preparct 
to extend British military support to incompetent aiK 
'Oj)pressi\e Ahom Princes and lease the peo])le it 
helj)less misery.' 

Powards the close of Xosember information s\.i 
leteised that about 900 Burmese troops svere reads i( 
insade Clachar.* Scott ssas directed to inform tli( 
Burmese (ommander that C>achai' svas under BritisI 


jirotection. He svas also aiithoiised at his discretioi 
‘to direct the troops in Ssliiet to advance into ("adui; 
and to occu])s the passes through svhich the Burnusi 
svould attempt to jicnetrate.’ As time went on furtlui 
rej)orts. shosving the advance of a large numbei o: 
Burmese troops tosvards C'achar, svere asailable.'' L«>h 
A mherst thought that they svere proceeding to assisi 


rularam' against Mar jit 


Singh and (iambhir Singli 


he could iKH ‘ascribe to this inconsiderable bods iH’ 


intention of (ommitting aggressions in the C’ompaiis' 
territories.’ But Scott svas instructed to take nieasinc" 


for the jjresention of Burmese ‘irruption’ into Cladm 
and to conclude an alliance with (iovinda Chandi.r 


’ S. C., November 14, 1823, No. 14. 

* S. C., NovemljLT 28, 1823, No. 5. 

•'S. C., December 12, 1823, No. 2, 3. Wilson, 
pp. 22-23. 

* See ante, p. 282. 

» S. C., December 12, 1823, No. 11, 
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When it was rcj30iTefl thai three Burmese forces were 
proceeding towards Cachar from Nowgong in the 
north, the Jaintia Hills-in the north-west and Manipur 
in the east, Lord Amherst remained true to his con- 
\ id ion that they would retreat as soon as they were 
informed tliat (iathar ivas a protected State under the 
(lom])any. Stott was, howe\cr, authorised to ‘expel 
I hem by lorce of aims’ if thev ‘e\inted a determination 
lo maintain their ground in Cacliar notwithstanding 
(Iiis warning. ' The warning proved aborti^e. On 
lanuaiy 17, 1824, a tlash took jilace between British 
Jiid Burmese forces in the \illage of Vikrampur (15 
miles east of SNlhet). in 'which the Burmese were 
defeated." l.ord Amherst appro\ed the conduct of 
Major Ne^Nton, who commanded the British troops on 
diat occasion, and authorised Scott to take ‘active 
miasuies for expelling the Burmese from Cachar 
uhilst the season is Net faN out able for niilitarv 
operations.*'' 

It is necessai'N at this stage to turn our attention 
lo the (!]hittagong frontier once again. Shahpuri teas 
It-occupied In British troops on November 21, 1823.^ 
1 lu: oHicer in chaige of these troops reported that the 
hurmese would not ‘dare to shew themselves olfeiisive- 
h against us Nvhilst we remain here with our preseut 
itJKe.’ A proclamation was issued and circulated. 
It presenting the desire of the British Government to 
leniain on amicable terms with Burma and to con- 

* S. C., January 17, 1824, No. 6. 

* Wilson, Docinuculs. p. 23. 

® S. C., January 30, 1824, No. 14. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 26. 
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linuc the* usual IVicudly intercourse bettveen the two 
Slates. For about two months the Burmese made no 
attempt to disjiute the right ol the British Govern¬ 
ment to the island. In januarv. 1821, Britisli troops 
were remoxed liom Shahpuri because the dimate had 
proxed petuliailx unhealthy. ()nl\ three (lavs aliei 
the abandonment of the post the (ioxernor of Arakan 
assemided his troops at Lowadhung, with the declaied 
intention of ocdipxing the island. J'he Goxernmem 
did not consider it necessarx to order the immediau 
return ol the \\ithdraxvn troops to the island. It was 
leli to the discietion ol the .Magistiate of Cdntlagong 
and the Gommanding (Jllicer, in case of urgeni 
netessiix, either to despatch those troops to the island, 
or to hold such a force in readiness at d’ek Naf as 
would sulhte to e\]3el the Burmese from the dis])Uted 
teiritory.^ 

Meanwhile Robertson,' Magistrate of Ghiltagong, 
had inxited the* (ioxernor ol Arakan to send jiropti 
persons lor the purpose (;f tiehning and settling liu- 
boundaix. Four lUirmese agents came and suggested 
that the island should be considered neutral ground 
and remain unoccupit'd by either jiartx. The tone ol 
the agents was menacing. When the matter was 


' Wilson, Dociimciil'^, Xo. 2S. 

“Robertson, Tlionuis Cfnnpbel! (1789-1S63) : joine.l Ci\' 
Service in Iii*nK«'>I, 1805 : ]\Inj>istrale of Chitla.eont;, 1823 ; 
ernor-Cieneral’s \,nenl on llie X’ortli-Kastern I'njntiv-r anil Coin 
inissioner of Assam, 1831 : Coinini.ssioner of Cnttaek, 182 1 
Judge of the Sadr Court, 1835 : Member of the (b)vernor-('rener.ii 
Council, 1835-1840; Lieutenant-Governor of the N W. 1*., 18' ' 
1842 : Provisional (.iovernen-General : retired, 1843. (BuckUm 
Dictionary of Indian Biopaphy, p. 362). 
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uporied U) Cakiirta, the Ma«>istriitc was infoniicd that 
in> overtures iinohing the relinquishment of our 
.ibsolute and uiKiualified right to Shahpuri must for a 
iiiomerit l)e entertained’. Lord Amherst might ha\e 
.i<»ieed to recognise the island as neutral ground if such 
.1 projmsal had been ‘brought forward bv the (iovern- 
iiicnt of A\a itself, at an eailier stage of the discussion, 
.ind pre^ious to the assault on our outpost and the 
slaughter of onr Sipahis’: but the time for compromise 
has over. Robettson was asked to gi\e up the pioject ol 
(Iclming the boundarN, as it could no longer be carried 
('ll with an\ hope of siutess or e\en with safety to him- 
scil. He was also authorised ‘to inflict instant and 
signal chastiseiiKMit on those who might attempt to 
{toss the Naf lor the purpose of disturbing' British 
(Kiitrol o\’er Shahpuri.’ 

In the meantinie four ‘Ministers of rank' had 
ani\(‘d in Arakau from .Ax a to enquire into the real 
Mate of the dispute with the English and. as it after- 
":uds ap[)eared, to .‘^Ujiersede the functions of the local 
•iiuliorities. The airixal of these confidential olhcers 
the Court xxas followed b\ ‘a fresh act of outrage and 
inadierotis xiolcnce’. Thev arrixed at Shahpuri ‘xvith 
kill large boats full of armed men. with some pomj) 
‘lad display.’ and set fire to a hut. ‘the only tangible 
'k|e(i on the island.’ Their inteipreter invited some 
^Itiiisli militarx and naxal officers to wait on them at 
^kmngdaxv. I’he inilitarv officers xviselv refused this 
tttsidious inxitation,’ but some of the naxal officers 


’■ Secret lyctter to Court of Directors, r'chruiiry 23, IS24. 
I Para^ 2-9. 
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iinliappih fell into the snare. On January 2l, Cnin- 
niander Chew, ^vho was in charge of the Cornj]ain\ 
\essel Soffiun, attninpanied liy Royce, the Cominandd, 
of the row bftats, and eight /t/.sanv, went to Maungdaw. 
Commander Chew ‘was fully sensible oi the lia/aid 
attending the step’; liefore proceeding to the Burmese 
shore he left partitulai instructions that, in the eveiit 
<)l his not returning In a certain hour, a gun boat 
should be sent tr) demand their lelease. He and his 
companions were confined as soon as the\ reached 
Maiingdaw, and then taken to Lowadhung in the 
interior. Robertson demanded their release in ‘pei * 
suasise and conciliators language’. The Comtiioi oI 
Arakan replied that thev had been seized by the orders 
(»l the Ministers, ‘because their shi]) had been anchored 
of! the island of Shahjiuri.’ khe jirisoners were. ho\\ 
cAcr. ‘treated with huinanity, and esen kindness.’ ’Hie 
(aj)ture of the Biitish oflicers ‘created the greate.st tenoi 
and alarm in the southern jiart of the Chittagon,!; 
district, and the inhaliiiants were prejiaring to fly I'H'i 
their cattle and property.’ Roberston reported that tin 
designs of the Burmese Ministers were hostile, for tins' 
were assembling iheir forces at Maungdaw. Lowadlning 

o n 

and other jilaces in the interior.^ 

Lord .Amherst naturally took a \ery serious licw 
of the situation. He came to the conclusion that c'^n 
the reletise of the prisoners was not enough, and ih‘< 
the Biumese authorities must be lequired to ollci 
‘am])le apology and reparation’ and to ‘abandon 
pretensions’ to the island of Shahpuri. They slnmlfl 


' Wilson, Dociimcnls, No. 28. 
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ilso be asked to withdraw their troops from Maiingdaw 
iiid Lo^vadhung. Robcrstoii knew that these condi- 
lons were not likely to be lidhlled b\ the hre-eating 
Ministers who had come to Arakan with the special 
iii.iiidate of the Burmese King. He reported that the 



ii had been taken away from the jurisdiction of the 
(ioNcrnor of Arakan by the arri\al of the Ministers. 
He ])ointcd out that, ‘considering the state of affairs at 
(achar. and the conduct of the Burmese on the Nal, 
the British Chnernment must be regarded as \irLua!ly 
war with the empire of An a.’ As the Chittagong 
iiontier was peculiarly ex[)osed to predatory incursions, 
lie suggested the adoption of olfensive measures in 
Older to keep the hostile Burmese at a distance’. 

After the successful clash with the Burmese at 
\ ikrampur ([aniiary 17, 1821) all British troops were 
withdrawn from Cachar and (oiicentrated at Badarpur." 
riie Burmese then ad\anced to Jatrapur (about five 
miles east of the frontier and eight miles from Badar- 
pm), vrhere the two armies from Assam and Manipiu 
(<J»iMed a junction. A bridge was thrown over the 
'iionia river, and stockades were built on both sides. 
1 iu- total number of Burmese troo{)s in and near 
^'•xhar was about 8,000. The Burmese commander 
mloriTied Scott, who was then at Badarpur, that hi> 
pm pose was to restore Go\inda Chandra and to secure 
the person of the three Manipuri brothers." Scott 


' Wilson, Docmiicfils, No. 28. 

‘Now an important junction of the Iten,tral Assam Railway. 
■ Chaurjit, Marjit and Gambhir Sinj>:li. 
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replied that CTO\iiula Chandra would be resigned h\ 
the llritish Ch)\ernment, and that the Hurinese would 
not lie allf)wed to seize the Manipuri brothers in 
Ib'itish tenitoi). llie British (h)\eiiinient ivas pre¬ 
pared. lin\\e\ei. to ‘en^a^e that llie\ sliould ne\er hi 
permitted to distinb the ])ea(t‘ e)l C.aehar.’’ J he 
Burmese (cmmandei Avas alsei \\anied not to make .m\ 
attemjjt uj)on [aintia. No rej)b was r(‘ceived, and ii 
was undeistood that the object of the Burmese was (d 
strengthen their jiositions and to ])ostpone hostilitie^ 
till the iieninnini' ol tlu' laiin st'ason. 

Altliou]i>li Majoi Newton s hnec' was \ery w’eak iiii 

artillen, c iK umstaiues (ompelled the Britisli troojjs lo 

attack tile Burmese on sex era! occasions. On Febiiian 

•» 

l.i an en^aj[>ement was I'ouglit at Badarj)ur on tlie nortii 
bank of the Surma, and the Burmese xveie comj)elli‘i! 
to retreat.’ ^\'ithin a fexv daxs Jaiiapur (xvIictc- tlu 
Burmc‘s(‘ had alieadx abandoned their stockades) was 
occupied. A large numbei of stockades xvas destroxeil 
These .successes weie followed bx a rexerse. On 
Feliiuarx a Biitish detachment attacked a Burnuse 
stockade ne:ir Dudpatli. The attack failed, and a 
retreat xvas made to |aliaj)ur.' 'Flu* Burmese lo(Jk nn 
adxantage of this success ; they retreated towaids 
Manipur.’ I'fius Cachar xvas freed from the inxadini; 
Biumese armx. “ Vs there seemed little reason 
apprchc'ud their speech return in force, and the naiu'^' 

^ S. C., iH'briKiry I a, 1.S21, No. 0. 

® Wilson, Jh^ciniH'uis, ])p. 21'-22‘. 

•'‘Wilson, Dncmnoits, No. 25’’. 

* S. C., .Xlarcli 5, 1824, No. IS. 

» vS. C., March 12, 1S24, Nti. 19. 
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. the country rendered it rliflicult to procure supjilies 
lor any nuinber ol' troops for a protracted jK’riod. it 
was thoui»ht sullicient to leave a small detachment in 
(iachar, wliilst the main'body went into cantonments 
ai Svlhet.”' 

j 

AV^ar was lormally dec hired on March o, 1824. In 

Prodamatioir the CioNcrnor-Cieneral in Council 


i!l)ser\ed. 


“The Cio\ernor-(ieneral in Council .... for 


il’.e salety ol our subjects and the- security of our 
(Iistricis, alreach seiiously alarmed and injured b\ the 
ippioach of the* llinmc'sc aimies, has fell himself 
lllperati^’clv called on to anticipate the threatened 
i)\asion. The* national honour no less olniously 


iijnires that atonement should be had for wrongs so 
^\antonl> inllicted and so insolenth maintained, and 
ilie national interests ecjually demand that we should 
b\ an apj)eal to arms, tiiat secuiity against future 
insult and aggrc*ssion which the arrogance and grasping 
^piiit of the Ibirmese (iowrnment ha\e denied to 
iiiendly expostulation and-remonstrance." On March 
• 7 laird Amherst recei\ed from the \"iceroy of Pegu 
' lejily* to his letter' dated October 17, 1823. T'he 
i'])b showed that the proceedings of the (io\ernor of 
\Mkan were appro\cd by the Co\ eminent of Burma, 
’IikI the* (ioxernor-General teas asked to refer his \ien,'» 


Maha Bandnla whc) had bet*n 'appointed to regulate 
‘11 state aHairs’ in Arakan.’’ 


' WilMin, Uisloncal SkcUh, ]t. U). 

' Wil.soii, DochdiciiIs, No. 30. 

' Wilson, Docmnetih. No. 31. 

' Slt ante, p. 309. 

‘ Act’oidinjr to Koiibaun^xct Yaziwiii (Vol. II, pp. 368-372), 
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Was Lord Amherst justified in declaring war? 
He was condemned by the British public and severe!) 
taken to task b> the Court t)f Directf>rs. “The treasur\ 

* 4 

they considered was exhausted by the struggle within 
llie limits of India proper’ and it schemed sheer madness 
to court further outlay in adxentures in the barbarous 
borderlands.' - The ("ourt of Directors represented a 
mercantile Company and were naturally \(Ty sensitive 
about money. I’hey could not be expected to take a 
comj)rehensi\e \iew of a political problem about which 
their most experienced ser\ants in India were strangeh 
ill-informed. E\en Sir 'Lhomas Munro, Governor of, 


Madras, a statesman Avith long Indian experience, 
expressed an opinion Avhich lightly brushed aside the 
J3eculiar difficulties of the eastern frontier. In a letter 
to Lord Amherst, dated F’ebruar\ 25, 1824, he obser\evl. 

4 


“I'he occasional hostilities on the eastern frontier of 


Bengal might, perhaps, still be allowed to continue foi 
some months without much serious inconvenience . . 

(But I .ord Amlierst did not fail to grasp the far- 
reaching consecjuences of ‘the occasional hostilities on 
the eastern frontier of Bengal’. Had his predecessor'* 


the Ktifjlisli Chief of Chittiiiron" was prepared to ^ive up hit 
island of Sliahpuri, hut the refused tcj c<jnelude peace. Ih 

was very sensitive about the question of the fuijitives. 
Bandula held out the prospect of an easy victory It was areiB‘ 
that it was nec ,.sary to declare war in order to compel 
Kiij^lish to sh(n\ proper respect to the Burmese Kinj;. One ot tlu 
Ministers said that frequent rebellions in Assam were due to 
shelter jiiven to Assam refugees by the Enffh'.sh. 

‘ This refers to the wars in the time of lyord Hastin.i^s. 

* Ritchie and Rvans, Lord Amherst, p. 127. 

■ Gleig, Li/e of Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. II, p. 95. 
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.iken a firm and consistent attitude to the problem, oi 
[jurmese expansion -in Arakan and Assam, either the 
lUiimcsc would ha\e withdrawn themsehes from those 
i;*ions, or a decisi\c conflict would have tome man\ 

i 

t(\irs before 1824..^ IJnfortunateh no (io\ernoi- 
beneral since the davs of l.ord C^lornwallis took realh 

* i 

^LMious notice of this problem. W'e are not unaware 
li the more jjiessing political and military problems 
iviiich kept their attentioii confined to ‘tlie limits of 
India proper’: ])ut after a critical analysis of the oflicial 


lodiments the conciusion becomes irresistible that the 
iiatiirc and implications of the Burmese problem reallv 
liided their grasp. Little accurate information was 
nailable about the cross-currents in the Burmese 
Court, and the journal of S\mes shows that e\en British 
iiplomats with local experience could not be relied on 
loi information regarding the resources of Burma. It 
is also iiecessaiA to’ remember that no systematic 
lUempt was made by the British authoi ities to collect 
nilormation about Burma. It was \ery diiricult, if not 
iinjK)ssible, to establish a regular Embassy at Amaia- 
piira or A\a or to station a permanent Consul at 
l^-ingoon ; but, as a modern writer’ points out, there 
'uie in Burma some persons of British origin or 
(oimection—traders, missionaries and servants of the 
King-—‘who could have thrown a clear light upon all 
•If-u was afoot’. The official documents indicate mv 
‘iiunipt on the part of the Supreme Government to 


'V. Scott O'Connor, Mcindalay and Othci Citic.s ol Bioiiia. 
I* 120. 

*Tlie evidence of ^onie of these ])ersoiis was recorded after 
war. See Wilson, Documents, pp. 2t9-239. 
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■establish conuut ^viih these sources of information. 
tl he oiilv explanation of this strange apath) towards a 
persistent frontier problem is that it tvas despised as .1 
local issue oi no conseipience.) , 

(This a})ath) was. not unnaturall). interpreted b\ 
the Burmese as a delinite sign of weakness.) The cas\ 
■conquest of Assam sriengthened their self-confideme 
and widened their aml)ilioii. Repeated expeditions 
since the da\s of A-lanng-pa-sa had shown that the 
■conquest of Siam was not eas\. .So the\ natural!) 
turned to the west, where black stiangers were living 
uneasily under the rule of a handful of tvhite merchants 
from a far oil island. l(-ould not the invincible 
Burmese army drive a;va) these Avhite merchants and 
bring under the banner of Ava all the districts whicit 
had once obeved the King of Arakan? 

Thus in the da)s of Lord Amherst the neglected 
problem had assumed a different colour. It was no 
longer a cjnesiion of resisting or tolerating ‘occasional 
hostilities on the eastern frontier of Bengal’, 'riie 
safety of the whole of Bengal--the citadel of British 
jioiver in India—was at stake. Lhe Burme.«c avch: 
about to irnade Bengal simultaneously from three 
■directions: the Brahmaputra \’alley. Cachar and 
Arakan.) Such a threat could not be ‘allowTd to con¬ 
tinue for some months without much .serious incon- 
\enience’. Lord Amherst immediately grasped 

real implications of the situation and boldly nwt it 
without hcsitaiirm or loss of time. In a long lettci to 
the Court of Directors, dated December 23, 182.5. die 
Supicmc (^(netnment justified its point of view, h 
was claimed that the appeal to arms could not Ime 
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been avoided without exposing ‘oin honour, our 

interests, and the lives and projXTtics of our subjects 

. . perhaps to irreparable injury.’ 'Fhe octii})ation oF 

Assam placed the Burmese ‘in a situation tiie most 

..oourable for making a sudden descent’ into northern 

.ind eastern Bengal. On the C^hitlagong frontiei they 

were ‘acting systematically upon a plan of slow and 

L>iadiial encroachment.'^ Under such circumstance's ‘a 

temporizing jx)lic)’ would ha^e resulted in ‘serious loss 

ol reputation in the eyes of all India': the ‘insolence 

and audacitv’ of the Burmese ^vould ha\e increased, 
* 

liostilities might hase broken out at a time when ‘we 
might have been engaged in other cjuariers, and the 
plans and measures of our o})ponent would base been 
more matured.’ 


ff the declaration of Mar teas justified, it Mas 
haully atbisable to cfelay the beginning of hostilities. 
“ I he period selected for the declaration of M’ar,” 
‘'l)ser\ed the Go\'ernor-(k‘neral in Council, “has been 


made the theme of frequent censure, as if in reality 
anv option had been left us in this res|X'ct’’ I'he con- 
o-iuration of Burmese troops in Arakan and the 
HimriCse invasion of (^.achar ])rcceded the declaration 
‘’i tvar. The Burmese Avere ‘fully bent on inA'ading 
'h(‘ British territory.’ If no resistance M^as olTered to 
tljein, they Avould haAc occu})ied the forest land near 


‘ Oil another occasion Loril Ainlierst wrote ilial these 
Encroachments were not isolated local occmrciu cs; “llu’v were 
. . intended ns sti'ps towards the acconijilishnicnt of their 
‘'•'onrite scheme of enforcing that visionary title to the eastern 
'*'‘’ rirts ol Bengal, which was gravely and formally asserted by 
tluiii even as late'as 1817.” (S. C., July 2, 1824, No. 1). 
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Ramu, which the Compam’s elephant-huntcjis had 
frecpiented for years : the island of Shahpuri would 
have been lost : Caehar and jaintia would have been 
overrun bv them. These ‘innnediate and direct 
sacrifices* Lord Amherst was not prepared to make in 
order to gain a j)rccarious respite for a lew months.' 

Lord Amherst's moderation becomes clear if we 
compare his poliev in 1823-24 with Lord Dalhousies 
policy in 1851-52. In Lord Dalhousie’s days there were 
no ‘occasional hostilities on the eastern frontier’, and 
the Burmc^se did not even dream of expelling the while- 
merchants from Bengal. I’he onlv cause of friction' 
was the ill-treatment of some British merchants l)\ 


Burmese officials at Rangoon. Lord Dalhousie sent ;> 
(anumodore to make an amicable adjustment’. 1 he 
Commodore’s activities wete so high-handed tliat the 
Ciovernor-Cieneral himself admitted in a private lettei. 
“These C^ommodores are too ('ombustible for negoiia 


tions”. On both sides the atmosphere was unfavour 
able to ‘an amicable adjustinent of the dispute*. 
followed. There was no forcible occupation of Britisli 
territory, no threat of invasion, no capture of Bril ish 
officers, no insulting letter to the Governor-Genci.il. 
Yet Lord Dalhousie took a very brotid view of 

t 


situation. 


“I hc simple eptestion is,” he 


obsei A cd. 


“whether, before all Asia, England will submit to A\.i- 


desert its subjects, and be driven out of the Irrawaddy : 


or whether, protecting its subjects, it will enforce u** 
treaty rights by arms, and, if no less alternative will tl<’- 
take possession of the Irrawaddy itself.’’ In a carcluHy 


Eetter to the Court of Directors, Dec-enil)er 23, 1825. 
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picpared Minute he said, “Holding to the wisdom of 
l.ord W^ellesley’s maxim, that an insult offered to the 
Biiiish ffag at the mouth of the (ianges should be 
K'senicd as jiromptly and as fully as an insult offered 
,11 the mouth of the Thames' I should, under any 
iircLimstaiices, ha\c regarded it as sound policy to 
exact reparation for wrong done to Biitish subjects 
h'oni any nati\c state.”' Such words were certainly 
more appropriate in 1823-24. 


* For details see A. C. Banerjee, Aunexaiion of Burma, 

III. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FIRST ANGLO-BURMESE WAR (1824-1826) 


A fcu' cla\s before (he fbniial dctlaratioii of uai 
Lord Aiiilicrst wrote an elaboiate minute^ about llu 
eoinin|L> (ainj)aij>ns. His jniniai’N diHieult\ was that the 
information a\ailablc about Burma ^\as extremeb 
defc(ti\c and insuffieient’. ()fiensi\e operations were 
ofnioiisb to be directed a«ainst Assam (including 
Cachar), Arakan (including the islands of (^hediiha 
and Ramree). and the sea ports of Pegu and tlu 
Tenasserim coast (/.c., Rangooti, SNiiaiii, Martab«m. 
Ta\()y and Mergui). From the reports of DaNicl Scott' 
the C*o\ernor-C»eneral came to know' that the climate 
of Assam Avas ‘by no means peculiarly unhealthy even 
during the rains/'' So he recommended that Gauhaii 


' S. C., I'Vhruarv 20, 1S24, No 1. 

* S. C , February 13, 1824, No. 15. 

® “Till- eliiiiale of \ssam is eliaraclerised by ecKilnes'' an-' 
extreme humidity, the natural lesiilt of the .c:rent water surface aiiti 
extensive forests over which evaiioration and conden.salion p'*'" 
ceed, and the dose proximity of the hill r.'injtes, on whidi an 
extensive precipitation takes place. Its most distinsuisliin,cf featiir*. 
is the co])ious rainfall between March and May . . The ycai >' 
thus roiwddy divided into two vseasous, the colil season and tin 
rains, the hot season of the rest of India heinp completely absein 
From the licj^innin}.' of November till the end of February 
climate is cool and extremely pleasant, and at no period of 
year i.s the heat excessive .... The total amount of rain tb**’ 
falls in Assam duringf the year is always abundant, but is soon' 
times unfavourably distributed.''’ (Itiipeiial (tazclleer of 
Vol. VI, pp. 20-21). 
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should be captured and an adccjiiatc force stationed 
(here. 1 liis was not likely to be a dilficult enterprise^ 
or the number of Burmese troops in Assam did not 
i\cecd 1.000, and the local [Mjpulation was re[)orted t<v 
be extiemeh hostile to them. On the Chitragon« 
Iroiitier Mag levies were (o be laised and employed in 
!efensi\e operations, so that tegular troops might be 
.pared ‘exposure to the ntixious climate of that cpiartcr 
luring ilie most unhealthy season.' Naval expeditions 
ucie to be sent against Oheduba, Ramree, Negrais, 
Rangoon, l avov and Metgui. 

Captain Canning was at that time the recognised 
fillicial expert oit Bin ma. He was, therefore, asked to 
|neparc a memoratidum on the best method for con¬ 
ducting the war. Although the Burmese had no 
ugular armv .iiid no artillerv VNorth the name, vet the 

Lvenvov warned Ciovernmenl not to treat them ‘as a 

/ 

!<)(' altogether (onteniptible.*' But he thought that it 
"as ‘perfectIv practicable’ to pioceed to Amarapura 
alter occupving Rangoon : 10,000 troops, vvdth a pro- 
i»<)ttionate detail of artillerv and gun boats, could 
easily capture the capital. “For the advance of a force 
'"1 the capital,” Captain Canning wrote, “the 
‘•‘nmienccment of the rains or beginning of June 
dioiilfl be selei ted. when the rise in the river (i.r., the 
^u.nvaddy) would reinove all obstacles from sand- 
^>auks etc." and a strong southerlv wind convev the 

' s. c., Afan-h 13, 1824. No. 4. 

‘ “The river coiuiiienoe.*! to rise in M.'irdi. It ri.ses and fallsi 
limes until June, and then, risini^ ])retty steadily, it 
®U:iins its nmxiinuin heijjhl al)out September, at which time it is. 
■''^auL feet above its dry season level at Prome. The Irrawaddy 
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Hoops lo tlicir destination in a month or fi>c weeks, tiu 
•clisrance troin Rangoon being about oOO miles.” lb 
also suggested that an arms might be sent t( 
Amarajmia through Manipur. 

Lord Amherst acecjJted the plan of sending ar 
e\]H‘dition to Rangoon, tvith the prospect of advanemu 
upon the capital dining the iain\ season of 1824. Hi 
preferred the IrrawadiK route: the Manipur route, lu 
thought, was likely to be \er) difficult.^ 

I’he plan of campaign being settled, troops wen 
clesjiatched to the ihiee theatres of war—^Assaiu. 
Arakan and Rangoon. In the lollotving j>ages an 
attempt has been made to gi\e a brief account of tin 
militars and nasal operations" svhich culminated in a 
complete British sictory in 182(i. 


is iijivi.i’ablc for larye sUimikts all iIk- ytar roniul as far as llliaii'i 
in rjiper Jinrnia.*’—\. Ireland, The Pioiincc of liiinihi. 

p. 6. 

' vS. C.. :\farcli 12, 1824, No. 29. 

* Wilson’s I^ocunicnls eonlains almost all ini]jorlanl docuiucni ■ 
ooneernin.n these operations. I have eoin])are(i his extraiis wu'h 
the unpnljlished document', in the Imperial Record DeparinuiU. 
and ] have found no iiii]}orlani; omission. For the convenieme "• 
my readers, most of whom will have no access to the nnpul)h''lH'l 
records, J have referred to Wilson’s Ijook in the fcKitnotes. Ml 
important documents on military ojieralioiis are also printe*d ni 
l)e Rhe-Phillipe’s .1 Kanativc of the liurwese liar. WiKi'”' 
llhlorical Sketch jjfives a tolerably complete account of tlie ni'li- 
tary operations, although it is of no practical value so far as ila' 
potiticat aspect of the war is concerned. I have collected supi'lc- 
mentarv information from the works of reliable contemporaries - 
Snodrass, Havelock, Trant, Doveton, Robertson—all of whom took 
part in the war. I’nfortunately they do not deal w’ith opcraiioii" 
in Assam and Arakan, witli the exception of Robertson, ''lia 
gives interesting information alxmt Arakan. The part played m 
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1. MllAIARV Ol’KRATIONS IN ASSAM.’ 

On ihc outbreak of >var it \vas decided to conceii* 
irate the niilitar) operations in die Brahmaputra 
\alie), Jor the Burmese liad already been expelled 
Irom (]a(har; it was also considered advisable to make 
Manipur too hot for them, and for this purpose the 
sciA ices of the Manipur princes were to be utilised. 
l)a\id Scott was directed by the Cio\ernment to induce 
(iambhir Singh and Mar jit Singh to remain at Sylhet; 
ii was pro])osed that some provision should be made for 
iliem out ol the revenues of C^achar. Gauibhir Singh 
was ‘a bold ami aspiring soldier;’ the course of events 
might ‘render him an useful all) in the Manipur 
(oiintry,’ which he might liberate, with British' 
assistance, from the Burmese yoke." Scott thereupon 
induced (iambhir Singh to lead an expedition for the 
coiujuest of Mani})ur. Giiaurjit Singh was at first 
associated with this enterprise, but the mutual jealousy 
lietween these brothers ' was so strong that the 
Commissioner ol Sylhet refused Chaurjit’s co-operation. 
Cambhir Singh proceeded to Badarpur in April, 1824, 
and joined the British detachment stationed there.’’ He 


this w.nr by the first Madras KMroi)t“an has been 

(hscribed in Historical Rciord of First Europcau Rciiinicnt, by 
Staff Officer, 1843. I have also used Konbainigsct Yazaivin, 
"Inch is of very little practical value. 

' Koubaunfiset Yazawin does not give details about the opera¬ 
tions in .\ssain; only the name of the general sent to Assam (Maha 
{k\awhtin) is mentioned (Vol. 11, p. 372). 

* S. C., February 20, 1824, No. 15. 

■■‘S. C., April 20, 1824, No. 6. 
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was infoimcfl that Manipur would be gi\cn to \iim if 
he could coiKpiei it, and that the British Government 
would not ask him to ‘admit Chaurjit Singh to any shave 
in the (io\eminent.'’ Ciiaurjit Singh tried ‘to excite 
a .spirit of distoiueiit amongst the Manipurian recruits’ 
of a British battalion. He was. therefore, reino\ed to 
Nadia- and granted a pension of Rs. 100 per month.'’ 

Meanuliile operations against the Burmese in 
A.ssam had begun, file British force in Assam wa> 
j)lat:ed midei the command of Lieutetiant-Coloncl 
Geoige Mat .Vhnine,’ who Asas succeeded, on his death 
due to cholcia on Ma\ 5. 1821. b\ Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alfied Ridiards.’ Towards the close of Februai), 1821. 
the troops stationed at Goalpara rrere ordered to 
advance into the interior of Assam.’’ They left 
Cioalpara on March LS and arrived at Gauhati on 
.March 28. “The route lav along both banks of the 
river Brahmaputia, occasionallv through thick jungle 
and long glas,^, in which the troops were completeh 
buried: a number of small rivulets and ravines alsf» 
intersected the toad, and marshy swamps rendered the 
march one of more than usual toil. Through the 
gieater ])art of the advance, the signs of cultivation 
were of rare occurrence, and all the supplies of tiw 


* vS. C., .\]>ril 20, 1824, No. 9. 

* S. C., May 14, 1824, No. 14, 17. Nadia is u di'^trii’t 
Benifal. 

•’P. C., March 18, 1825, No. 47; December 23, 1825, No. 32 

* Joined the Bengal Army in 1781; .serveil in the Second an 
Third AiiRlo-Maratha Wars. 

* Entered service in 1797. 

* S. C., February 20, 1824, No. 15. 
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divisions were carried with them on elephants, or in 
hoals.”^ 

(Captain Sneyd capUived Gauhati ^\ilholU blood- 
,lied, the Burmese having already evacuated it. The 
t\acuatioii of Gauhati was prohahlv due to the 
numerical weakness of the Burmese force stationed 
there, for troops had been withdrawn from Uppei 
Assairi for service in Cacliar as well as in Lower Burma, 
^loreover, Gauhati was too near the British l)ase to be 
Liisily defended. 

Before theii flight the Burmese had killed I 1 
Vssame.se Chiefs wlioiii thev suspected of an intention 
If) come over to the British side. The local population 
was hostile to the Burmese. .Several Ass;miese tribes 


had a.ssembled to cut them up and to pi event their 
jiassage back to Ava. The Raja of Darrang and some 
other petty Cliiefs accepted British protection." A pro- 
tlamatioii’ was issued bv the British officers, asking the 
Vssamese to co-operate witli them, and assuring them 
that the British Government would re-establisli iii 
Vssam ‘a government adapted to their vv’ants. and 


' Wilson, Hhioiical Ski'lcli, IS iVnihetlon points out that 
"■I'pphes from Bc-n.iial ‘I’oiild only reach iht* force requirint; them 
ilic iinviijatioii f>f a river more tedious, uiiccrtiiin, ami diilicnll. 
tliau perha])s any other in India'. Captain WMlcox wrote, “When 
f'oniinq down the river at the kilter end of ()ct(>her, 1S25. 1 saw 
•' Jlfct of commis.sanat l)oats (at that time very much retiuired 
'hill their sui)plies for the arm>) which had lieen twenty-five 
fla\s hclwccii floalpara and Nuijhiirbera hill, a distance of thirty 
'"lies, and there W’as no remarkable wind to inqiedc their pro- 
'iW'ss.” See Till’ Eastern Eroutiei of Iniiia, pp. 150-151. 

^ Wil.son, Dociivicnts, p. 34. 

‘ Wilson, Pocuments, p. 35. 
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calculated to ))ronu)tc tlie happiness of all »classes 
The response Avas satisfactory, ‘!)iit their imwarliki 
character, scant) nunihcrs, and reduced means 
rendered their co-operation of no value’d Indeed. 
Clolonel MacMorine was so much disturbed 1)\ 
tile uncertainty about food supph and the want ol 
accurate information about roads that, in spite of this 
initial success, he decided to halt at (iauhaii instead of 
continuing the march into the eastern section of the 
Brahmaputra X'alley. 

Scott’s arri\al in the /.one of opeiations changed 
the course of the campaign. From Sylhet he marched 
across the Jaintia State and reached Nowgong- on 
April la. It Avas then ‘one of the largest toAvns in 
-Assam, extending, in a straggling manner, for about 
tAvehe miles along both sides of the Kalang river, anc 
containing, it is said, lour thousand families’. It Av.e 
a healthy place, suitable for a cantonment. Scott le(i 
his escort to hold NoAvgong and Avent to Gauhati u 
establish contact Avith the head-quarters. MeanAvhili 
the Burmese, about 1,000 strong, had established : 
stockade at Mara Mukh ; they Avere Avorse armed than 
usual’, rile) Avere conscious of their inability to make 
-ail) eHcctive resistance Avithout reinforcements, AvliiJi 
tlic) had repeatedly asked for from AAa. Scott ])iu- 

* Wilson, Hisiorical Sketch, p. 18. 

* Wilson, Doemnents, pp. 34-35. For an account of lii» jo«rii‘> 
see Wilson, Doemnents, Appendix, No. 12. On his way he 
ceived the most cordial cooperation from Rani Sim;h, Kaj.i 
Jaintia, who, however, permitted a Burmese detachment 
Assam to occupy his territory. See Pemberton, The Kasl 
Frontier of India, p. 212. 
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j)()scd an attack on Koliabar,' one day's inarch north- 
cast of NoAVgong. The forward moAenicnt on Koliabar 
was calculated to consolidate British authority in the 
western part of Assam, to secure pro\isions for the 
I mure supplies for the troops, and to dispel the well¬ 
-rounded fears of the inhabitants that, if the country 
was left unoccupied, the Burmese tvould rcco\er theii 
tourage, and at least depri\e the English troops of its 
lesources, if not create a subsequent famine b\ sending 
out small parties to devastate and burn the \illages, 

I pon the good will of the local people British officers 
iiaiurally placed great emphasis. Scott found them 
well-disposed towards the British troons; “Such of 
them as had displayed any backwardness in assisting 
us were either dependents of the Burmese, or afraid of 
tlieir return, Avhich latter feeling could only be com- 
plciely dispelled b\ the ad\ance of a large force."" 
(’olonel Richards advanced from (iauhati to Koliabar. 
uhich remained for a few months the seat of the main 
l)o(ly of the British detachment. 

In May the Burmese, who had taken u}) a stockaded 
[position at Hatbar, on the south bank of the Kalang 
i'\er, evacuated it on the advance of Lieutenant-Clolonel 
Kic hards, and ictired to Rangaligarh, where they had 
strong stockade, about eight hours’ inarch from 
Koliabar. A small party returned to reoccupv it, but 
I icutenant Richardson successfulh surprised it. 

1 wenty Burmese soldiers and a Pfuikau (commander)' 


' On llie left bank of the Brahmaputra, near its juiiclioii with 
^ilio Kalaujf. 

“Extracts from the (iovoument GarfUe--Wilson, 

P .35. 
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were killed. Fhe Phukaii was reported to have bee 
second in cnniniand and thief manager of the Burmesi 
camp.' I'he Binmese tried, a few days later,- to attad 
<'aptain Horsbnrgh’s jxvsition at Hatbar. On thi 

^Kcasion, savs W ilson,"’ the Burmese ‘exhibited the on!' 

/ 

proof ol enterprise, which they had yet displayed ii 
the canifiaign in Assam.’ Clajitain Horsburgh sue 
■ceeded in repulsing the attack. A large number o 
Burmese soldiers was killed on the spot or drowned it 
the Kalaiig. Some old muskets, brass drums, and abou 
eighteen jinjals tverc captured. Th<‘ Burmese retiret 
from Rangaligarh* and lell back once more on Mar; 
Mukh. 

On June 4 Captain ^Vallace destroved a Burmesi 
stockade on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, nea 
(iauhati. ‘ lowards the dose of June the following 
information was received in Calcutta about the slrengtl 
and disposition of the Burmese troops in .'Xssam: ;i 
Mara Mukh, 1,000; at jorhat, 100; at Rangpur. 1,000 
Mara Mukh was strongly fortified.*’ and considered a 
their ‘grand point of resistance to the attack of an) 


' Wilson. Dochnicuts, 35-36. 

* Ivientenant Richardson’s successful atlack took place or 
;May 17, and Captain Horsbnrgli’s defence on IMay 24. (WiKon 
I^ocmncnis. p. 36). 

^ Hiatoriral Sketch, p. 19. 

* Wilson, Documcuts, \,. 36. 

“ Wilson, Docuviciits, p. 36. 

® "It appears to he upon "a perfectly open plain on the had' 
of the river, and defended with all the art and strength i’ 
their power. It is of great extent, and constructed, as U"!’ ■ 
of beetnl trees and bamboos, forming strong palisades, i* ’' 
surrfiunded by ditches, everywhere closely staked and spilce * 
■(Wilson, Docvmcnta, pp. 36-37). 
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lorce.' It ^vas under the personal command of the 
Burmese Go\ ernor of Assam, who Avas anxiously waiting 
lor reinforcements from Burma. Probably there were 
not 500 real Burmese at iliis time in the whole of the 
Brahmaputra Aalley.- 

The commencement of the rain) season compelled 
ilic Britisli troops to lea\'e Koliabar wliere supplies 
Here scarce, and to retire to (iaiihati; military opera¬ 
tions were netessarily suspended. The general result 
lit the first (ampaign in Assam Avas, sass Wilson, 
'decidedly fa\ourable, and the British authority was 
(stablished oact a considerable tract of country betAveen 
(ioalpara and (iauhati. It is likeh, hoAvcAer, that had 
m adAance like that made by Colonel Richards in 
April, been authorised a feAv Aveeks sooner, the Burmese 
might liaA’e been expelled from a still greater portion 
<il Assam; their force in this country never ha\ing 
I)een formidable, either in numbers or etjuipment.”'’ 

Before the setting in of the rain) season the 
Burmese, emboldened b) .the AvithdraAval of British 
troops from Cachar, reneAved their iiiAasion of that 
province.' I'hey ad\anced from Manipur, and occu¬ 
lted the heights of Talain, Dudpatli and Jatrapur. 
I lie force that occupied these positions Avas estimated 
tt about 8,000 men and it was given out that they 
I mined but a parr of an army of 15,000. In con- 
''t^tpiencc of the apprehensiqns excited for the safely 


’ Wilson, 'Dociiiijcniii, pp. 36-S7. 

* Wilson, Docuincnis, p. 36. 

Wilson, lijsiorical Sketch, p. 19, 
*S. C., June 11, 1824, No. 9. 
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of Chittagong and Dacca, after the defeat of ^Raniu,' 
the force at Svlhei had nioxed towards the soiitii.- 
The alarm ha\ing subsided, Licut.-Colonel William 
Innes' returned to S\lhct on June 12 with about 1,200 
men and proceeded to C-achar to expel the in\adcrs. 
He arri\ed at Badarpur on June 20 and then pio 
ceedecl by water, along the Barak river, to Jatrajjur. 
where he arrived on June 27. His march was rendered 
extremeh difficult b\ incessant rains and consequent 
inundation ol the country.' 

On the ua\ he tried to dislodge the Burmese 
from the heights of I’alain, where they were strongh i 
stockaded. For three davs (July (>, 7, 8) British guns 
fired on the stockade; Ciambhir Singh, with his ‘ex¬ 
cellent local knowledge,’ assisted the operations. On 
the second da\ the jiosition was so desperate that 
Colonel Innes gave uji the hope of carrying the 
stockade without further re-inforcements. On tiu* 
third day the attack was given up, and Colonel Innes 
gave up the hope of carrying the sttKkade withoiii 
further re inforcements. On the third day the attatk 
was given up, and Colonel Tnnes retreated to [atrapin.^ 
where he t(K)k up a strong position.’ This retreat was 
partly due to ‘the increasing sickness of the men. 
induced by constant exposure to the rain, in the midst 
of a country abounding with swamp and jungle’. The 
Burmese remained in their entrenchments, where th( v 

* See below, j>p. 351 fl. 

» S. C., June 4, 1824, No. 27. 

• Entered the Bengal .Annv in 1794. 

« S. C., June 18, 1824, No. 28. 

» Wilson, Documents. No. 44, 45, 46. 
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were confined by the rise of the ri\ers. No further 
movements could take place on either side during the 
Lontinuance of the rains.'’ 

The return of the British troops from KoUabar 
lo Gauhati at the beginning of the rainy seasi)n was. 
Ioilowed by an olfensive mo^'enlcnt on the part of the 
Burmese, who occupied Kolia bar, Raha Chokey' and 
\owgong. They lexied hea\y contributions on the 
people, pillaged the country,' probably to punish the 
Assamese for lieljiing the British troops, and devastated 
the frontier districts of pro-British Ram Singh,, 
die Raja of Jaintia. Colonel Richards xvas, therefore^ 
asked to expel the Burmese from tho.se stations. He 
had at his disjiosal about 3,000 men, ‘a corps more than 
adequate for the [impose it was directed to effect, being 
lolly equal, if not superior, to the aggregate of the 
Burman troops in Assam, and infinitely superior in 
njuipment and efficiency’.' 

As the rainv season was not vet over, and water- 

4 J 

carriage for the whole fofee could not be provided at 
once. Colonel Richaids had to send small detachments 
lor the re-occu[)ati()n of some inqiortant posts. Towards 
ilie close of October, 1824, he asked Major Edmund 
U aters'' to proceed to Raha Chokey and Nowgong and 
H ut Major Cooper to Koliabar." The latter arrived at 


^ Wilson, Hi&torical Sketch, p. 23. 

* A small town in the district of Nowjjonjj, 20 miles S.W. by 
of the town of Now^jong. 

® See Gait, History of Assam, p. 277. 

. * Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 44. 

® Entered the Bengal Army in 1799. 

* Wilson, Documents, No, 87(.\j. 

22 
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Koliabar on October 31,' his progress bein§ unex¬ 
pectedly slow ‘owing to the easterly winds, strong 
current, and the tracking grounds being covered with 
-Strong and high reeds’. He found that the post was' 
unoccijipied b) the Hurniese. On his way he had 
-surprised a small party ol the Burmese and killed ihcii 
leader.'^ Major Waters dislodged a Burmese party from 
Hatg'aoir' and occupied Raha Chokey by a surprise 
attack on November 2.' Hearing that the Burmese 
Governor of Assam had left Nowgong with his troops 
and intended to retreat across the hills into Manipur,'^ 
Major Waters pursued him and occupied the desertedf 
stockade at Nowgong; but the (iovernor had gone loo 
far to render a jnirsuit jnacticable unless by the cavalry. 
I'he (governor was totally unprepared for the rapid 
advance of his ‘enemy, and left behind him all his 
baggage, plunder, military stores, and heavy pro})eri\. 
Major Waters captured twenty iron guns and some 
boats.® 

Colonel Richards moved his head-quarters to 
Koliabar towards the close of December, 1824. kroiii 
, Koliabar the force anived at Mar.t Mukh on January h,^ 
1825.^ Hearing that two Burmese parties had taken 
shelter in the neighbouring hills, and apprehending 

‘ WilstJii {Ilisloncal Sketch, p. 44) is vvron!^ in sayin.u 
he arrived on October 29. 

“ Wilson, Documents, No. 87(B). 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 87(C). 

‘Wilson, Documents, No.'57(13). 

* The retreatinj? force consisted of about 1,300 men, of 
about 500 were liunnaiis. 

'“Wilsbn, Documents, No. 87(R). 

’Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 45. 
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that they might cut off supplies and command the road 
hctux’cn Koliahar and Mara Mukh, Colonel Richards 
detached several parties. against them. They were 
‘able to destroy the Burmese stockades at various places 
and to cut up some small Burmese parties.' 

These defeats compelled the Burmese to con- 
(CJiiiate their forces at jorhat; the country now lay 
o])en for the British advance. A fierce (juarrel broke 
(lilt in the Burmese camj); the Burha Raja, or the 
Burmese Covernor of Assam, was killed bv the followers 
yil Shan Phiikan, a rival Burmese general. “Despairing, 
consequently, of defending the position at jorhat, the 
Burrnan Commanders, after setting fire to the entrench¬ 
ment, fell back upon the capital, Rangpur, on the 
hanks of the Dikhu, about twenty miles from its 
junction with the Brahniaputra.”- 

Colonel Richards- advanced to Jorhat on January 
17, 1825, and within a week established his head¬ 
quarters at Gaiiri Sagar, on the Dikhu rixer, about 
cif^lit miles from Rangpur.-' On January 27, the 
^ Bunnese attacked the British advance post at a 
bridge over the Namdang nullah,'^ but they were 
icpiiised with heavy lo.ss.-'’ Colonel Richards naturally 
"anted to follow up this success by the capture of 
Rangpur. Strengthened by the requisite reinforce¬ 
ment of guns he started on January 29 and attacked 
a Burmese stockade on the route. This stockade had 

' Wilson, Docuwcuts, No. 88, 89 (A, B, C). 

* -S. C., February 11, 1825, No. 18. 

Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 46. 

* A very small stream. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 90. 
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been built across the road, with the ob\ious ititemion 
of olistructing the passage of the invading army. Tin 
engagement was severe. Colonel Richards and anothci 
ollicer were wounded; the loss in wounded Wds ver\ 
heavy. I he result, however, was satisfactory, for the 
stockade was captured.' I'hc Burmese now lost theii 
spirit and self-confidence; faction fights once more broke 
out in their camp. 

On Januarv 30 the Burmese fort at Rangpur w\w 
attacked. Soon after the attack had begun a herald 
came from the fort under a flag of truce. He ‘repre, 
sented himself to be a native of Ceylon, by nanii 
Dharmadur Burmacheree," manv years resident in 

j j 

Bengal and the Eastern Islands, ... at present Raj 
Gooroo, or chief [wriest, to the Saum and Burmese 
authorities in Assam’. He said that the BurmesL 
camp was dixided into numerous conflicting factions, 
but the two great chiefs, Shan and Bagicc Phuknns. 
were di.sposed to come to an understanding with the 
British (iovernmeni. Colonel Richards agreed to 
consider the proposals of these two chiefs if they came 
over to the British side and abandoned the others m 
their fate in a continuance of hostilities. The Giitu 
declared that it was impossible, for the anti-British 
party considerably preponderated in strength over tin 
tw’o Phukans, so that ‘the slightest suspicion of sudi 
an inclination would entail bloodshed and destruction, 
not only on their families here, but in their o\ut 
country’. Colonel Richards then agreed to allow 'H 

» Wilson, Pocinnenis, No. 91(B). 

* The name seems to show that he w'as.a native of Beni,'. 
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I he Burmese troops at Rangpur to retire out of Assam 
into their own country, ‘provided that they took the 
(liiectest route, committed no ravages on the road, and 
k.iiried away none of ilk* inhabitants now in their 
possession, by compulsion’. 44iis advantage he was 
willing to grant them because he knew that it was 
i)i)])ossible for him to jnevent their escape upon the 
(iipiure of Rangjnir; he could not pursue them on their 
flight, nor could he rescue the captive Assamese in- 
liabitcmts. Moreover, he was very anxious to complete 
^without delay the expulsion of the Burmese from the 
Biahmaputra Valley. If the operations had been 
<lela)cd, ‘the uant of carriage and supplies would have 
detained the army some time at Rangpur, and might 
li:i\e delayed its movements till the season was too 
advanced to admit of* its progress far beyond the 
<aj)iiar.' Fortunately the Fhiikans accepted his terms. 

I hey wrote a letter,“ saying that they were willing to 
leave Assam, and hoping that British troops would 
not molest them on their^ journey. Some of them 
^<atiie to the British camp to settle the ter^ms of |)€ace. 
'vmie agreed to evacuate the fort and leave for their 
country; others surrendered, on condition that 
ihev would not be delivered to the King of Ava on 
die restoration of peace.’ I'hus Rangpur was occupied 
almost without bloodshed.'* 

’ Wilson, Historical Sketch, pp. 47-48. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 92(F). 

^ “Most of these eventually settled down at Sinj;iniari, in 
d-e Goalpara district, where lands were assigned them for culti- 
'-*ion.”—Gait, History of Assam, p. 279. 

* S. C., March 4, 1825, No. 2. 
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Raiigpur was a really strong place from the stand 
.point of defence. It was ‘of very great extent, and 
surrounded b> deep swamps and jungles, with a dit^; 
the .sorties to the three gates were strongly defended: 
and on them and the walls were more than 200 pieces 
of ordnance ready for ser\ire’. The fall of Rangpur 
secured to the British Experlitiouary Force ‘a key to all 
points from \vhence any future irruptions might he 
attempted from the eastward’.^ The Brahmaputra 
V'alley now completely fell under Briti.sh control; the 
regular campaign in Upper Assam was brought to an| 
end. 

The failure of the Burmese to defend Rangpur 
illustrates some of those defects which were re.sponsible 
for their final defeat in this war. Disunity wdthin the 
Burmese camp was the immediate cause of surrender, 
not only in the case of Rang})ur, but also in that 
of Jorhat. To accuse the Burme.se commanders of 
cowardice and lack of patriotism would be an in 
adequate explanation of their refusal to face tlu 
eneUiy. The number of Burmese troops at thcii 
dispo.sal was ne\cr sufficiently large. It must he 
remembered that the Burmese commanders had m 
perform two difficult tasks: to resist the British assaults, 
and to keep the hostile Assamese population under 
control. They could not rely on those Assamese and 
Kachari mercenaries who had joined their flag. Thi' 
asked for reinforcements, but they received no response 
from Ava. It seems that the Burmese Ministers we e 
too busy with the defence of Arakan and the Dclf* 


* Wilson, Documents, No. 92(C). 
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to divert their attention to the Brahmaputra Valley, 
which was, from their standpoint, a comparatively 
miimportant zone of war. Probably the Burmese 
(onimanders in Assam did their best under the cir- 
(iiinstances; they delayed the inevitable retreat by one 
uar, and when it could not be delayed any longer, 
ifiey secured \cry fa\ourable terms for themselves, 
riic disunity in their camp was probably due to the 
divergence of views regarding the necessity of rctreat. 
rhose who surrrendcred might be condemned as trai¬ 
tors by the Burmese Court, but Irom the purely mili¬ 
tary point of \ iew they probably made the best of a 
l)ad Ijargain. 

The favourable terms granted by Colonel Richards, 
to the Burmese at Rangpur illustrate some of the 
defects of the British military organisation in this war. 
rile want of carriage and supplies delayed the opera¬ 
tions at every step, but the authorities in Calcutta do 
not seem to have })iofiied by experience. Inadequate 
information about tlie' roads was another difficulty 
uhich persisted u[) to the last. Scott’s hope’ that 
the rains would not disturb the operations proved 
illusory. Finall), the good will of the Assamese 
population w\'is, indeed, secured by soft promises and 
orderly conduct, but it did not actively influence the 
course of the campaign. As W^ilson says, ‘their un- 
Warlikc character, .scanty numbers, and reduced means, 
rendered their co-opeiation of no value’. So the 
campaign for the expulsion of the Burmese from the 

^ Before llie outbreak of hostilities Scott had written to Ihe 
'overnment that the expulsion of the Burmese ‘would be a 
latter of no difficulty*. (See Gait, History of Assam, p. 281). 
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Hrahinapiurn Valley co\cred one full year (Fcbruar\. 
1824—January, 1825).' 

Afier the occupation of Rangpur C^olonel Richards 
heard that the Singphos, a hill tribe living on the 
eastern side ol the Patkai Hills, were plundering and 
carrying ott the inhabitants of the plains into slaveiA. 
He detadied some paities to dri\e them back to their 
own territory and to rescue their helpless captives.’ 
Early in May the Burmese appeared again and built 
stockades in se\eral Singpho villages along the river 
Noa Dihing. From these |)Osts they were driven away 
by the middle of June, and several hundred Assamese 
<;aj)ti\cs ^\ere rescued.' 

It is ncce.ssary at this stage to turn our attention 
to the Sylhct frontier. ToAvards the close of October, 
1824, the Burmese army in Cachar retired to Manipin; 
British troo|w tould not pursue them because the 
country Avas still under Avaier,' but they occupied 
Talain and Dudpatli, and destroyed the stockades built 
by the Burmese. Oachar Avas entirely eAacuated by the 
Buiniese in a hurry, but it is difficult to understand 
Avhy they did so.’ Dudjiatli Avas strongly fortified, and 


^ It is tliftirult to aj^rce \vitli Sir Kdvvanl (.'rail’s reiiuirk, “TIk* 
■c-ase with whicli the Burmese had been ejected was no surprint' 
to the officers on the spot . . . .” {Hislory ol AsSsatn, p. 281) 

* AVilson, Dociiiucnis, No. 93. 

® Wilson, Docuvicfits, No. 94, 95. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 96. 

* Wilson says that the Burmese sustained a serious reductio'^ 
of their force hy the climate and want of supplies. (Hislani<‘' 
Sketch, p. 49). There is nothing in the documents quoted 1 
him to .support this hypothesis. Konbaungset Yazmvin (Vol. U 
p. 385) informs us that the Burmese troops in Assam were recalle. 
after the capture of Rangoon by the .English. 
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piobably ten ihousand Burmese troops were living 
ihere on ihe eve of iheir depanurc.^ 

After the final retreat of the BiiriTicsc from 
Ciichar and the Brahmaputra Valley, it was decided to 
i>i\e efi'cct to the plan of (KTiipying Manipur. No 
serious opposition was apprehended, for the Burmese 
were fully occupied with the operations in Arakan and 
ilie Delta, Brigadiei-General Shuldham, Commanding 
Kasiern Frontier, decided to march to Manipur, and 
lor that purpose made arrangements for the construc- 
lion of a road from Dudpatli^ towards Manipur.' On 
l(‘l)ruary 24, 1825, he arri\cd at Baiikskandi. 'Fhe 
Geographical features of the country^ and the incessant 
lains’ made it imptissible for him to complete the road 
<11 to advance towards Manipur. On March 11, he 

m 

K ported that “the state of the road is such that it is 
(juite impossible to ^end .supplies on to the ad\ance, 
(iiher on camels, bullocks, elephants, or men.”® Wilson 
SiiNs, “The country from Banskandi toAvards Manipur 
"as a continual .scries of a.scents and de.scents, the 
lonte being intersected, at right angles, by ridges of 
iiountains running nearly due north and south . . . . 
lor the first thirty miles, also the sides of the mountains 
"ere completely covered Avith a thick forest. . . . The 

Wilhon, Dociimcnls,^ No. 97. 

A villajfe in Cachar. Eat. 25° 3', lon.tf. 92° 42'. 

Wilson, Docinucnis, No. 98. 

See Wilson, Documents, Appeiulix, No. 14. 

Pemberton (The Eastern Frontier of India, p. 156) say.s 
^^>‘1 ‘the native troops (of Sliuldham’s army), suffered from illness 
most melancholy extent, while the Europeans, both officers 
^*>15 men, with but few exceptions, enjoyed uninterrupted health’. 

* Wilson, DocAmcttls, No. 99-103. 
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soil was a soft allu\ial mould, converted by tho slightcs 
rain into a plashy mire . . . The difficulties wen 
further increased by the beginning of rains early ir 
February. The attempt to ad\'ance to Manipur was 
therefore, abandoned,*' and the main body of the trooj)' 
was remoxed to Dacca. Small detachments xvere leli 
in Cachar and also at Sylhet. 

Gambhir Singh, xvho had so long been living in 
British camps and training his troops,' now decided t( 
take up the task condemned as hopeless by Genera' 
Shuldham. W ith the permission of the British autlio 
rities he started for Manipur xvith his own troops 
500 in number.' A British officer^named Lieutenant 
Pemberton xolunteered to accompany him.’ I'hey leh 
Sylhet on May 17, arrived at Banskandi on May 
and, after a match of great dilficulty and prixation. 
reached the xvestern limit of the x alley of Manipur on 
June 10. On tlieir approach the Burmese left tin. 
toxvn of Manipur" and stockaded themselves at :i 


* Wiliion, Historical Sketch, p. 49. 

* Tile tioverninent attributed General Shuldliam’s failure u 
‘phy.sical clifl'iculties of an iiisunnonntable nature’. (WiNon. 
Documents, No. 171). 

* These ti'oops were paid and supplied with firms h\ 
British Governiiient. 

* Wilson, Historical Skciclt. p. 50. 

* Wilson, Documents, No, 104(.'\). 

* Now better known as Imphal. The followini? t:onteinp* ’.‘0 
notice is interesting : “The place called the tow'ii of 
exhibits few ve.stipes of haviii)^ been the capital of a kin.c ' 
Two deep and broad ditches enclose two areas, of which 
inner, and smaller was occupied by the Rajas and their faii- '’^''' 
and the outer space, or that between the ditches, was teiif '>‘ 
by the officers of Slate and their dependants. Of the dwe’ 
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Jlhigc called Uridra, about, ten miles away. Garnbhiir 
occupied the capital and proceeded towards 
['ndra, but found it deserted.' Thus ‘a few hundred 
undisciplined mountaineers’ accomplished what 
(l(iieral Shuldham’s regular force had not \entured to 
undertake. Ciambhir Singh left 800 men at Manipur 
ind returned to Svlhet towards the end of lune. He 
believed that the Burmese troops stationed on the 
coniines of Manipur would m)t be able to dispossess 
ilie party he had left there.* Lieutenant Pemberton, 
who had accompanied (»ambhir Singh to Sylhet, re¬ 
volted that the success of the enterprise was due mainly 
to ‘his energy, perseverance -and skill.’*' 

On December 18, 182.5, Gambhir Singh returned 
to Manipur with his troops. He was accompanied by 
C aptain Grant. At that time the Burmese force in the 
kabaw Valley (which lies between Kalemya and 
rainimi, down to the Chindwin river) did not consist of 
more than 800 or 400 men.^ A few days later Gambhir 
Siiioh came to know that all Burmese troops had been 
'Withdrawn from that \alley, leaving it solely under the 
protection of 500 local people. Hoping that the district 
"ouid submit to him without fighting, he sent his 
b'oops there early in January, 1820.’’ The principal 

tile Princes or the people, no fragment remains, anti the only 
niins arc those of some small brick temples of no interest nor 
^^xtent.”— Goi'crnmcnt Gazette, February 20. 1820. (Wilson,. 

^^oenments, App6ndi.\, No. 14). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 104(B). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 105. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 104(A). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 164(B). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 165(B). 
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chief of the distrki, the Siinijoo Raja, collected about 
700 men in the rammu' stockade and determined u: 
resist the adxance of Ciambhir Singh’s troops. 'J’hcK- 
upon Ciambhir Singh and Ciaptain Grant arrixed ;u 
the scene and tut oif their enemy’s troops. The sudden 
lliglit of the Sumjoo Raja xvas partly due to the iin- 
pressioii that a British battalion had entered Manipiii. 
Such ail impression. Captain Grant exjyjtted, xvould 
cause some alarm at the Burmese capital and create ;i 
dixersion in fax our of the British army operating in 
the Delta.- Another stockade on the right bank of ilu 
\ingthi rixer x\as also captured. Ciaptain (irani 
reported. “ . . . the actixity, judgment, and skill, hi 
(i.c., Ciamlihii Singh) has displayed on this occasion 
haxe proxed the justice of the opinion prexiously enter 
tained of his merits. The steady gallantry xvhidi. 
xvilhout the usual aid of cannon, could force a braxi 
eiiemx to exacuate a strongly fortified position, is j 
xer> satisfactory illustration of the character of li 
followers . . . 

On February 1, 1826, Ciambhir Singh arrixed on 
the xvestein bank of the Ningthi and found the entiu 
district deserted. J’hc inhabitants had made a xei) 
hurried retreat, haxing left their cattle behind nnd 
allowed their Manipuri jirisoners to escape. Even die 
district on the ojijiosite side of the river was deserit( 

* It stands on the nresent frontier ■ between Manipur n*'* 
Burma. The Kabaw Valley lies to the ea.st of Taminu. ■ 

* Wilson, Documcnis, No. 166(C). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 166(B). 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 167(B). S. C., February 17, 

No. 50, 51; May 5, 1826, No. 22. 
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The condition of Manipur after the expulsion of 
lie Burmese was miserable. A contemporary official 
Kiount' shows that the .whole \allev was covered with 

4 

[Icnse grass jungle and extensixe swamps. Many 
villages were in ruins; their inhabitants had been 
tarried ofl captixcs by the Burmese, and those who had 
escaped had found an asylum in Sylhet. 


I. MILITARY AM) NAVAl. OPKR.VTIONS IN AR.\KA\.- 

Owing to geographical and t:limatic difficulties 
and Amherst was at first inclined to follow a defensive 
iolicy on the Clhittagoiig frontier ;* so the defence of 
hat frontier was entrusted to a small detachment of 
!,(100 men, xvhich included a Mag levy. A [lortion of 
his detachment was left at Ramu (east of Cox’s Bazar) 
inder the command of Captain Noton, ‘to check any 
Icuionstration on the side of Arakan’. These preli- 
iiiiiary arrangements indicated that the British troops 
Acre not prepared to penetrate into the interior of 
'^Llkan.' 

Malta Bandula,^ the greatest Burmese general 
his day, proud, audacious and self-confident, com- 


* (jovernmeut Gazette, February 20, 1826 

* Konbaungsel Yazawin (Vol. 11, pp. 372, 377-380, 385-386' 

some details. 

’ S. C., August 6, 1824, No. 44. 

* Snodgrass (Narrative of the liHnuci'C IFar, p. 175) say.s, 
h'lit. eharacter of Maha Bandoola seems to have been a strange 
picture of cruelty and generosity, talent with want of judgment, 

a .strong regard to personal safety, combined with great 
PUMge and resolution, which never failed him till death.” 
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inandcd the Burmese army in Arakan, which lyrobabl] 
•consisted of ten or twelve thousand men. Early ir 
May, 1S24, about 8,000 Burmese troops crossed the Nai 
and advanced to Ratnapullung, about 14 miles soutl 
of Ramil, under the command of the (iovernors ol 
Arakan, Ramrce, Sandoway and Cheduba. These 
Cioiernors were assisted b) four inferior members ol 
the Ro)al Ckiuncil.^ Maha Bandula himself directec 
this campaign from his head-(|uarters in ‘the city ol 
Arakan’.- 'Fhe campaign was undoubtedly intended t( 
be ofl'ensixc. for such elaborate jirejxnations were noi 
reejuired for the defence of Arakan. The beginning 

of the rain\ season w’as chosen for the invasion ol 

«• 

Chittagong, [irobably because Maha Bandula was aware 
of the inabiliiN of the British troo])s to overcome th( 
climatic difficulty. 

Hearing that the Burmese were advancing upon 
Ratnapullung, (Captain Noton mo\ed southwards wdtli 
his troops to ascertain their strength and object. A 

* Wilson, Dociiujcnts, p. 43. 

* Myoliaung. 

Pemberton says that the eily stood ‘at the head of an inferi<tr 
branch of the Kaladan, about .SO miles from .\kyab’. The popu¬ 
lation dill not exceed 10,000. The city was \(iry nnhealtli> 
(The Easierti Frofiticr oj India, pp. 89-90). 

“The old capital of Arakan was situated iif the interior "f 
the country on a branch of the Kaladan river. But, ^sllorlly 
our taking possession of the country, from the reputed mi- 
healthiness, inaccessibility, and distance from the sea of tin’ 
old city, a new’ site was chosen on a large land-locked estua’'' 
at the mouth of the Kaladan river, forming a safe harbour " 
(Fytche, Tiurnia, Past and Present, Vol. I, pp, 87-88). Tin- 
harbour is now know'n as Akyab. For its prosperity in 1835, see 
Pemberton, The Eastern prontier of India, p, 87. 
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heavy fire was opened upon this party by the Burmese, 
and Captain Noton was compelled to return to Ramu 
iKcause his elephants had thrown away the guns and 
ammunition placed upon them. The ammunition 
loolies had deserted, the guns were perfectly useless, no 
confidence could be placed on the Mags (although 
during the retreat some Mags behaved with great 
coolness in the face of danger, much to Captain Noton’s 
satisfaction),^ and there was no possibility of procuring 
supplies. On his return he was re-inforced; the whole 
lorce under his command amounted to about 1,000 
troops, of whom less than half were regulars.^ As it 
was obviously impossible to face the large Burmese 
army with this small, half-regular detachment, he 
decided to await at Ramu the approach of the Burmese, 
till the arrival of reinforcements from Chittagong. 

On May 13 the Burmese advanced from Ratna- 
j)ulluiig and occupied the hills east of Ramu. Only a 
small stream separated the British from the Burmese 
camp. Captain Noton a})])rehended an attack and 
prepared for resistance. Next dav two Burmese horse- 
>ijen'‘ approached the opposite bank of the river, 
disavowed any hostile intention, recpiested Captain 
Noion to deliver up to them some rebellious Burmese 
''Objects living under British protection,^ and offered 


‘ Wilson, Docitmcnts. No. 33. 

* Wilson, Historical Skdeh, p. 20. 

' Wilson, Docuineuls, No. 36. 

* 111 a letter written after the buttle of Ramu the Burmese 
•inlanders ob.servcd, "... from their keeiiiniLr and proteetini*; 

traitor Hvnja,,all of these calamities arise”. (Wilson, Docu- 
No. 38). 
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to explain their views in detail if Captain Noron 
allowed them to cross the ri\'er with a guard of 
100 horsemen and guaranteed their safety. C/aptaio 
Noton. placing little confidencx* in these assertions, 
rejectc^d their proposal. 

The Burmese camp occu[)ied an extent ol 
ground upwards of a mile in length. Captain Notoii 
estimatcxl that the Burmese force consisted of not less 
than 10,000 fighting men, besides, at least, an equal 
number ol coolies and camp-followers. His own force 
consisted of about 1,000 men; of these, little reliance 
could be plac:ecl on 250 Pro\ incials and 100 Mags. Yet 
so confidently did he expect reinforcements from 
Chittagong, that he determined, with the approval ol 
every officer present, to defend, against such superioi 
numbers, the post which he commanded. 

On the night of May 14 it was found that the 
Burmese force had concentrated on the opposite bank 
of the river, apparently with the intention of crossing 
at a favourable opportunit). So some British troops 
were detached to annoy the Burmese in their encamp¬ 
ment and to pre\ent their fording the river. A 
skirmish followed. The British camp remained on thr 
alert during the night in expectation of an attack. 

On the following morning the Burme.se crossctl 
the river ‘unobserved' and took possession (>f a tank 
upon the left of the British detachmen^. This tank 
was, as usual, surrounded by a high embankment, 
which prcjtecicd the Burmese from the fire of tin* 
British troops. Captain Noton occupied another tank 
and took up his position Ixihind an embankment about 
three feet high, which completely surrounded b'' 
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camp. On his riglit and left there were two other 
tanks, and his right flank was protected by the river. 
On completing the distribution of Ids troops he 
ojK'ned fire, f^iit it was not \ery effective. The 
liurnicse catitiouslv concealcrl themselves in the neieh- 

' O 

hoiiring huts tind behind trees, and exposed themselves 
as little as possible. Information from Chittagong led 
(iajjtain Noton to exj)ect that reinforcements would 
arrive on the e\(‘ning (A' Ma\ Hi. He accordingly 


persevered in his former determination to defend his 


post till that time. 


On May IG, Captain Neton found in the morning 
that the Burmese had considerably advanced their 
tienches, but were still at some distance from his 


(amp. At noon they set fire to the Mag barrack in the 
tear of the British camj). Lieutenant Scott, the officer 
in command of the’guns, was severely wounded and 
obliged to lea\e the field at once. In the evening 
Captain Nomn heard that the l*rovincials were allow¬ 
ing igns of deserting him and going over to the 
Ihiimesc side.^ He at once went to the spot and found 
the elephants loaded with baggage. He secured the 
tingleaders, and took measures to prevent their 
followers from carrying their intention into effect. 
Lncler these circumstances Captain Noton seriously 
•bought of ‘beginning a retreat under the cover of 
G'lrkness. “Reluctant, howexer, to quit the post, which 
he had so long and so successfully defended without 
-illowing the enemy to gain in struggle advantage over 
•fim, and anxiously, but confidently expecting to be 


* Wilson, Documents, No. 41. 

23 
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joined in a few lioiirs by Captain Brandon’s *detarli- 
incni,' he at lcni»th, (depending solely on the courage 
and good dis( ij)line ol the regular troops in the event 
of an attack) once more resolved, with the concurrence 
of the ollicers, to hold cn till the arrival of the wished 
for reinforcement which it was considered could not 
be delated be\ond the following morning.”^ 

Throughout tlie night the Burmese were ven 
acti\e in extending their trenches. On the following 
morning tfiey ad\anced \er\ near the Biitish camp and 
in\ested the tank which sheltered it. “4die fire on 
both sides was now incessant, and at so short a distance 
proportionately formidable and c'lfectual.”'’ The Pro 
\inc ials became so alaimed that th(‘y lied with prec;ij)ita- 
tion. 7’he Alag.s lolh)wed tliem. K\en the elephants 
took 1 right and ran off at full speed. 41ie tank was 
taken jmssession of by tbe Burmese, and the remaining 
Britisli troops were nearly surrounded by them. Captain 
Noton liad no other altcTnati\e but to attempt a retreat 
instantly. His troops pn)ceeded in tolerable order for 
iibout lialf a mile, keeping uj) a desultory fire on tlic 
Burmese, who pouted in on them on every side in 
large numbers. “On the arri\’al of the enemy’s 
•cavalt),’’ we read in an ollicial dc'spatch, “who fell upon 
■our rear and cut to pieces numbers of sepoys, the 
detachment cjuickened its jtaces, and the utmost com¬ 
bined exertions of the; officers to preserve the ratiks. 

’ I^roiii Chittaj^ong. 

‘Extract from Government Cazcilc. (Wilson, Documcnl'', 
No. 36), 

‘Extract from Government Gazette. (WiLson, Document-^. 
No. 36). 
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.nid effect the fornlation of a square, were una\ailing, 
and each corps and company presently became so 
intermingled with each other, that all order and 


discipline became at an end.” (laptain Notrm and 
(;a}>tain 'rriieman were overtaken by the liurmesc and 
(Ut to pieces. Captain Print>le and Knsign Bennett 
ucie killed in attempting to cross the river (which was 
not fordable). When the ri\er came in sight every 
s('j}oy hastily di\estcd himself ol his arms and clothes 
aiid plimged into water. Tavo British ollicers were 


missing.* 


According to ollicial returns, betwc'en six 


and seven hundred men reached Chittagong bv May 23. 
So the total loss in killed and captured did not 
piobably exceed 250. Some prisoners were sent to 
A\a, ‘where they served to conlirm the arrogant belie! 
Ol the Ca)urt in the irresistible powers of their troops, 
and their anticipations of future triumph'.- 

rhere is no doubt that the British disaster at 


K.imu was due soleh to (ila|)tain Noton’s mistakes. 
He carelessly allowed the Burmese soldiers tf) cross the 
ii\('r unobserxed without any opposition. It was iin- 
^visc on his jjart to face 10.000 Burmese soldiers with 
only 1,000 men at his disposal. It was an act ol 
imiedible rashness, for he knew that no reliance could 
1 h‘ placed on the loyalty and militarx skill of 250 
Ih'ox iiieials and 100 Mags,^ He might haxe saved him- 


' Wilson, DocuihcuIs, No. 3ft, 3(3, 41. 

* Wilson, Ilisioncal Sketch, p. 21. 

* ”• . . . the rejjular troops . . . behaved with the ^^reatest 

and bravery throuRhoiit, and it was not until the enemy’s 
I'oi had cut to pieces numbers in our rear that any confusion 
alarm was betrayed. The Mug Levy also conducted them- 
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sell and his part\ if he had retired on May 1*0 under 
cover of (iarkness, but even at tliat stage he risked 
everything in anticipation of reinforcements. 

I’lie disaster created consternation at Chittagong; 
even Date a and Calcutta became uneasy. The Magis¬ 
trate of Chittagong organised large bodies of Mags for 
ofl'ensi\e oj)erations.’ Considetable reinfort ements 
were sent to Chittagong." 

It is rather strange that Maha Bandula did not 
try to complete the success his troops had won at 
Ramil.'* Cowards the close of Ma\ the Burmesi* 
ad\anted to Cihekeria, a \illage to the north of Cox’s 
Ba/ar, but here their northward jrrogress stopped.^ 
Early in June they occupied the British stockade at 
Tek Naf and tiied unsuccessfully to cut off a British 
cruizer and some gun-boats in the river."’ Early in 
July a messenger, who had conveyed a letter from the 
Magistrate of Chittagong to the (iovernor of Arakan at 
Ramu. returned to (ffiittagong and gave an alarming 
report about Burmese preparations for war. He said 

selves equally well till the Provincials set them a disf^racefiil 
example, which, considering all circumstances, it is not ])erliaps 
.surprising that they followed.” (Wilson, Dociuiicnls, No. 3(i). 

* Wilson, Docitmcnls, No. 38. 

* Wilson, Dociimcnls, ]>. 43. 

* Reports received from some refugee ft/ag.s indicated ll'-'l 
about 500 Jhirmese were slam at Ramu. (Wilson, Docuiuciih, 
No. 41). 

* It is probable, as Snodgrass [Narrative of the Ihirmc^c 

p. 74) suggests, that Bandula built stockades near Ramu wlneli 
‘he .... intended should form the basis of his forward niovc- 
ment on the return of the cold season*. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 41. The success of the Burmese 
waa at least partly due to the mutiny of the Provincials. 
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lhat thcic were 8,000 Burmese troops near the 
(Jiiiiao’ong frontier, and Maha Bandula would soon 
join them with 9,000 men. The whole force would 
then advance to C.hittagong. Fwo blacksmiths’ forges 
were constant 1) at work, rejjairing arms of every 
;lc‘Scri]>tion, J'he walls of the stockade built by the 
burmese at Ramu were nine cubits thick, which, the 
liurmese Aveie confident, would be sufficient to resist 
tlie British artillerv.' 

Two Arakan A/r/g.s, who had c*s(a])c.‘d from Ramu 
to (’hittagong, had a dilfcTcnt stor) to tell. I’hey said 
that the news of the caj)ture f)f Rangoon, Bassein and 
(.liecluba had idieady reached Maha Bandula, and the 
(io\ernor of Arakan had In-en asked to send reinforce¬ 
ments to ])re\eiit the advance of the British army 
towards .V\a. Probabh the story of the Mags was true, 
lot the Burmese cwacuated Ramu in August, 1821. 
Ill ail oHicial report we read: “I'lie most }>robabie 
(.'iiisc of the e\acuation of Ramu b\ the Burmese is 
tlic' idarin excited at tlie Ckiurt of A\a bv the failure 

y 

of the grand attempt to drive our army into the sea 
•II Rangoon, on the 1st of and the tremendous 

ovcriJii'o^v whic:h the Burmese troops received on the 
8ili. On the recedpt of those acxounts. nothing is more 
hkc'l) than that an immediate order for the recall of 
die Burmese force from Ramu and Arakan would be 
issued, for the purpose of their proceeding to the 
'Assistance of the armies opposed to us at Rangoon. 
\Ve know that the Burmese at Rangoon were badh 
'll tiled, and that the Ramu force was most efficient in 


> Wilson, Documents, No. 41. 
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that icspcct.”' This explanation is hardly coi^vincing 
in view of the fact that more than six weeks probabh 
elapsed between the battle of Raniu and the arrival of 
the news ot the fall of Rangoon in Arakan. We are still 
unable to uiidei stand whv the Burmese did not advance 
upon C^hittagong immediately upon the defeat ol 
(lapiain \oton s detachment. It is doubtful whether 
hastih reciuited soldiers could ha^'e defended 

Clhittagong in the last week of May or even in June. 
The mere approach of the Burmese near Chittagong 
would ha\e created terrible alarm in Eastern Bengal 
and uj)sei the j)lans of the British Go\ernment. It is 
not tof) much to sav that prompt action on the j)art ol 
Malta Baitdula might ha\e changed the whole course 
of the war. 

W'ilson righth sa\s, “The disaster at Ramu. 
although it might ha\e been a\oided, perhajjs, by a 
more decided conduct on the [)art of the officer com¬ 
manding. and Avoiild ceitainh ha\e been prevented 
by greater promptitude, than was shown, in the des 
patch of the expected reinforcements, . . . was wholly 
■destitute of any important con.sequences, . . . the 
Burmese had dis])layed neither personal intrepiditA. 
rror military skill. Iheir whole system of warfare re¬ 
solved itself into a series of entrendiments, which the\ 
threw up with great ieadine.ss and ingenuity. Behind 
these defences, they sonrelirnes displayed considerabh' 
steadiness and courage, but as they studiously avoided 
individual exposure, they were but little formidable in 
the field as .soldiers. Neither w^as much to be ap])i^'' 


‘ Wilson, Documents, pp. 44-45. 
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Iiciided from the generalship, that suffered the victory 
at Ramu to pa^s away, without making the slightest 
demonstration of a purpose to improve a crisis of such 
splendid promise, and which restricted the fruits of a 
battle gained, to the construction of a stockade.”' 

"But backward as were the Burmese leaders in 
taking advantage of the success they had achieved, they 
were not more so than were liie British in tiying to 
let over the prestige tliey had lost. No attempt was 
made to avenge the deleat at Ramu; the defensive 
policy previously determined on was strictly adhered 
lo, and soon the advent of the lainy season put an end 
lo all ()})erations."- 7'hus one of the most important 
pin lied battles fought during tiie war remained but 
ail isolated iiuident withoui any appreciable effect 
Oil subse(|uent operations. 

On niay 5, 1824. Sir Aixhibald Campbell, wlu> 
was ajipointed to command the force sent to Rangoon, 
left Port Connvaliis in the Andaman Islands. Before 
Ins departure he despatcJied two detachments for the 
taptine ol Negrais and Cliediiba. Towards the mid¬ 
dle of May Major Janies Wahalr' landed at Negrais 
•tnd found the island (about six miles in circumfer- 
eiue) uninhabited: it was peifectly barren and cover¬ 
ed with almost impenetrable jungle and deep inlets of 
^^di water. He found no article of subsistence for his 
“oops. So he crossed over to the mainland with a 
ji.irty of troops and tried to buy provision from the 
inhabitants. On Mav 17 he discovered that a stock- 

^ Hislorical Skctih., p. 23 

* He Rlie-Phillipe, A Narrative of the First Burmese II ar, p. 55. 

•ffnlered the Madras Army in 1800. 
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adi* had been elected and troojis and boii,ts were 
beiii” collected neai the shore on the mainland. A 
<letachment was at once sent. The stockade was occu¬ 
pied. rhe Burmese lied in the utmost disorder, 
leaxino e\er\ thing behind them. They sulFered 
sext'i'elv, for no less tlian (SOO men had collected within 
a small endosme. I’en or twelve guns and mam 
muskets were captured. In spile of this success Majni 
\Vahab did not tonsider it worth while to remain in 
the island. So he exadiated it and returned to 
Rangoon:' lu* did not cfuisider himself strong cnougli 
for an advance to Ba.ssein. 

("heduba* is a small island on the Arakan coast, 
opposite Sandowav. The town of Ciheduba wa:> 
.situated on the north-cast corner of the i.sland. A 
British detachment under Ibigadier Michael 
Mc'Caeagh* arrived there on May 12 1821. I'vvo davs 

later the troops landed and occupied a small Bmmese 
oiitf)ost without ojiposition. This was followed bv a 
Burmese' attack, cm some British boats in the rivii. 
which cost the Burmese 20 killed and many wounded. 
At last the main stockade' in the town was attacked 


* VV'jKon, IhHhiucnls, No. .NS(.V, H, C, D). S. C., July 16, 1SJ4 

* In 1S31 it liad a ])oi)nlali(iii of 5,2.S3 soiil.s, and yielded -'i 
revenue of Ks. 12,722. (reinbirton, The /*.a.s/r';n Juoiiiicr •)/ liiiiuL 


p. 93). 

• Kntered serxiee in 1797; later on promoted Colonel niid 
kni.elited. 

* "It was a .square of about two hundred yards each faee; tbi' 
outward piles, from sixteen to twenty feet hij^h, and emhaiikiueii! 
and a parapet within them, .'.alient ^atewaxs m each face, and ■' 
triple roxv of raihnjj round the entire exterior, njipeared to he iu 
good order, and the lire was from several six-]>ounders, as well 
a.s swivels of x'^arious calibre, and musketry." 
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,md raptured. I lic Burincsc ronunandcT was killed ; 
ills men fled, lea\ing behind a large number killed. 
I he (iuNernor of (Iheduba was raptured a IV'W days 
Inter and sent as a prisoner to Clalrutta shortly after¬ 
wards. 1 be Burmese crossed o\er to the mainland in 
;i hum. A Britisli detadnnent under Lieutenant- 
Ctilonel Hampton was stationed at (iheduba for the 
[/loterticai of the island. ‘Ha\ing mad(? such arrange- 
tiients regarding the island as c iirumstanres admitted.’ 
lliigrdier MrClreagh ]jroreed(‘d to Rangoon, where he 
.iiri\ed on June 11.' 

During the month of September, 1824. the (k)m- 
paiiy’s (miser Haslijijr.s^ stationed (.If (Iheduba, made 
se\(Mal reronnaissames ol the neighbouiing island of 
Ramree,* and rut olf se\eial Burmese war boats. In 
October some stockades in the island of Ramree were 
destroyed.'' No systematk attempt was, however, 
made to orrup> this island. 

Malta Bandula s dejtarture from Arakan soon 

alter the battle of Ramu had considerably weakened 

/ 

tile (’lfetti\e stlength of the Burmese force in Atakan, 
and it was no longer possible for it to undertake offen¬ 
sive ojK'ialions. Alter leaving the stockades at Ramu 
tile Burmese retreated to Maungdaw (opposite Tek 
Nai) and Lowadhung, and finallv concentrated them- 
vlves in ‘the city ol Arakan’’ (Myohaung), which they 
cirefully fortified. 


* Wilson, Doemneut.^, No. 57(li). S. C., July 7, 1824, No. i3, 
•h'ly 16, 1824, No. 12. 

“Wilson, Documents, No. 72iA), 72(H). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 72{D), 73(A), 73(H). 

See ante, p. 350. 
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'rhc menace of invasion was thus removed: the 
follies of the Burmese in Arakan, and the success of 
Britisli operations in the Delta, not only restored con¬ 
fidence in C'hittag’ong, hut also freed the whole are;i 
from Clox’s Ba/ar to Maiingdaw from Burmese control. 
The British authorities were now free to revise their 
timid poliev of defence and send their troops boldlv 
into the interior of Arakan. Not more th in 500 men 
delciuled ‘the citv of Arakan’, hut there were climatit 
as well as geographical diHiciilties. The rains conti¬ 
nued till th(‘ end of Novemher and ohstnuted the ])re- 
paiation of a militaiy road from fChittagong to the 
river Naf, hv wliich the artillery and the loaded cattle 
were to jircueed.' “'riie coiintrv thinly ])eoj)led and 
oven Lin with jungle, alforded no resources, and the 
stores and provisions, as well as cattle and carriage, 
weie necessaiilv hrought from a distance, and colled 
ed slowlv with niu(h lahoiir and expense.” 

Preparations could not he completed hefote 
Jamiar), 1825. In the eaily part of that month 
General Joseph Morrison," who commanded the 
British force at CChittagong, decided to start (oi 
Arakan. J’he troojjs were assenihled near Gox s 
Ba/ai, and the tiansports and flotilla jiroceeded along 
the diast. (ieneral Morrison preferred to follow the 
direction of the toast, where he could he sure of the 
steady co-operation of the flotilla, for he was fullv 
aware of the difliculties of a march inland—the wild 

^ Wilson, UiAuriial Skctili, p. SI. 

■ Kntered service in 1794; .served also in Holland and Canada; 
health broke down under the effects of the climate of Arakan ; 
died at sea on way tt) Kngland, 1‘ebruary 15, 1826. 
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nature of the country, intersected by hills and streams; 
absence oi roads; risk of being cut olT from the flotilla. 

The troops, therefore, followed a road along the 
(oast to the mouth of the Naf and reached I’ek Naf 
on February 1. A detachment went to Maungdaw 
on the following day and occupied it without opposi¬ 
tion. The Burmese retreated to ‘the city of Arakan’ 

j 

by the road which coiniected Maungdaw and I.owad- 
iiiing with the caj)ital. rhc\ took with them their 
.irlilhry and burnt stores of grain. I’he local popu¬ 
lation remained tpiiei and showed no alarm. A pro- 
(lamalion was issued, asking them to ol)e) the orders 
ol the British commander.' 

Tile capture of Maungdaw ga\e General Morri¬ 
son an important ba.se of supplies and made it 
possilile lor him to proceed diretlK to ‘the city of 
Arakan’ b\ the Maungdaw-I .owaclhung-Arakan road, 
lint he was still afraid of a march inland; so he coti- 
tiiiiied his march from Maungdaw' along the shore to 
the mouth of tlie Mavu u\er. "Fhe march w'as as 
ledious as it Avas long. The land column took ten 
d.ivs to reach the mouth of the Mayu riser ; the W'ater 
column was further delased by a storm and serious, 
geographical obstacles. Towards the end of March, 
ISiif), (ieneral Morri.son begati to advance towards ‘the 
tiiy of ArakaiT alotig the eastern bank of the Kaladaii 
>i\er. The greate.st dilliculty he had to encounter was 
die obstruction of the nullahs or small canals wdiich 
itiiers(.*cted the road exery few’ miles. The Burmese 
tiiade repeated attempts to oppose him. but in spite ot 


*Wils'm, Vociimcnis, No. 108. 
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I he sireiigrh of their stockades, they could not Jjcriously 
eiiilxinas tiie lirilish troops. About eight weeks 
elapsed bet wen the fall ol Maungdaw and General 
Morrison's arii\al near ‘the citv ol Arakan’. As we read 
the details of liis slow march along the Mayu and 
Kaladan lixeis’ xse leel tenij)ted to surmise that a 
march inland along the Maungdaw-Lowadhung- 
Arakaii load nnghi ha\e been less noublesome and 
much mole iaj)id." 

On March 29 the buiniese delc'uces near ‘the citx 
of Arakan' were* attacked. These consisted of a con 
nectecl seiic*s of stockades, carried along a range of 
hills whicli were .‘150-laO feet in height. One ])ass 
alone led through them to the capital, and that was 
defended by the lire of sexc'ial pieces of artillery and 
about ‘1.000 muskets. On the hills about 9,000 
Buimese tioo])s had assemblc:d. In \ain did British 
troops try to cajnure the pass and assail the right ol 
the Burmese position. The next day was spent in the 
cemstruction of a batter) which xvas exj)ectecl to des 
troy the Burmese works commanding the jiass. On 
March .SJ a hea\y cannonade was directed against tlu 
Burmese, but their artillei) could not be silenced. A 
night attack, however, succeeded in cajituring a hill 
on the Bttrmese right, rhis seems to ha\e created 
a panic among the Burmese, for they surrendered tiic 
remaining hills almost without any resistance on 
Af)ril 1, although reinforcements had probably arrived 
from Ava a few days before the Britisli attack. ITn** 

’Wilson, Dociunevls, No. ltj9(A), KMKB), 110, in(A), 112(B). 

* Penibcrlon, The Eastern Frontier of India, p. 95. 
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ilic city of Arak'cin’ was secured at ihe cost of 2 killed 
iiid 97 wounded/ 


Wilson says. “Arakan=‘ stands upon a plain oenc- 
ally of rocky gTound, surrounded Ijy hills and 
laversed by a narrow tide nulla . . . The fort stands 
ii the N. \V^ corner ... It consists of tlirce conten- 


walls 


Tlicse walls are of considerable thick¬ 


ness and extent, construe tc'd with larije stemes, and 
with a degree of labour such as a powcrfid state alone 
fould ha\e coniinanded.”" 


After the oceujjation of the city General 
Morrison tried to pre\ent the Burmese troops from 
leturning to Burma. In this attempt he was not \ery 
successful. Some stragglers were captured; but a 
huge jnoportion of the sur\i\ors merged themselves 
111 the local population, some wandered in the jungles, 
.iiid others proceeded to Burma by unfrequented 
mountain routers.'' 


Two of the four provinces of Aiakan (Arakan 
and (Iheduba) being clc’ared of the Burmese, it only 
icmaincxl to dislodge them from the remaining ])ro- 


■» luces of Sandowav and Ramree. 


This task General 


’Wilson, Donintrnls. No. 112(1’.). 

* “It is sitiuileil in li vality on Ihc banks t)f :i sinrill l)Tam'h of 


ill- 

M'a. 


\rracau or Knl.'wUiu* rivrr, and is about Jifty inil''s from llie 
This valloy is inti-TSi'i'ted by iiunitTous streams and nullabs. 


'dl of which overllow and ‘convert it into a noisome swamp’. It 
I'' sarroiinded on all sides by hills varyiictj in height Irom 200 
lo 500 feet : the hollows between them cimsist of swamps and 


I'Migles.^' (Thornton's Gazciticr, p. 43). 
* Wilson, Ilhtorical Sketch, pp. 56-57. 
‘Wilson, Docttmcnls, No. 114. 
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Morrison cntrustal to General McBean, who left ‘the 
c ity of Arakan’ with a .part of the force on April 8.’ 

We ha\e already referred to sonic British opera- 
Jions aj^ainst Ranircc in September and October, 
ISJ'l.* The task of surveying and reconnoitring the 
Jiarhom and creek of Ramree was entrusted to (kiptain 
Hardy, commanding the C’om]ian)'s frigate Hastings. 
I’tidci the directions of Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton, 
iconnnanding at Chedulxi. Ca])tain Hardy led an un¬ 
successful attack against Ramree in February, 1825. 
His failun* Avas due to the treachery of the guides, who 
took him away from the place wliich he wanted to 
attack.’' This reverse was retrieved some Aveeks later 
b\ (General McBean, Avho occupied the toAvn of 
Rannec* on Ajiril 22 Avithout any opjiosition from the 
Burmese. It is diflicult to understand Avhy they had 
cAacLiated it belore his arriAal. for it was poAverfully 
defended by a strong stockade and scAcral forts upon 
-idjoining hills.* 

(ieneral McBean tlieii proceeded tOAvards Sand- 
c)Ava\ and occupied it on Aj)ril 30 without oppcAsition. 
"File banks of the river Avere covered with breast 
works at different commanding ])oints, and the town 
was strengthened by two stockades, but no attempt 
was made b) the Burmese to utilise these defences.’ 

'i'he occujiation of the entire province of Arakan 
fulfilled one the cliief objects of the eX])cdition, but 


' Wilson, Doemnenis, No. 114. 

* See ante, p. 361. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 115. 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 116(B). 
' W'llson. Documents, No. 116(C). 
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it was not found- possible to accomplish the other 
primary oljject, i.e„ to send a portion of the British 
iorce in Arakan across the mountains to assist Sir 
Vrchibald C^ampbell. I he .chief impediments were 
j>eograpliical and dimatic.' A tecotinaissance was 
made towards the close of May by Major Bucke under 
the instructions of (ieneral MoiTison.^ He surve)ed 
the J’alak route, proceeding to I’alak by water and 
(tossing the mountains almost to the fiontier (jf 
lUirma, where he found the Buimese assembled in 
St length. It was impossible for the British force in 
Vrakan to traserse this dillicult route in the rainy sea- 
MHi. Ihe information collected by Major Bucke 
re\(.*aled the exact nature of the country between 
Aiakan and Burma, and brought to light the enor¬ 
mous dilliculties which had to be confronted if Upper 
lUirma was to be iinaded from .Arakan across the 
Aiakan ^’oma mountains, d’he An route'' was much 
less dilficult than the J’alak route', but it was not dis- 
to\ered until the end of the war; "it would not 
lia\e been of much avail for the passage of troops had 

* Wilson, Docitnicuis, No. 171. 

® Wilson, l)ocniiiC)il!<, No. tl8(lt). RoIktIsoii (rolilical Jiiii- 
iiciils of iliv I'iisl Itiinucsc ll’.ii, p. 12S) siivs tlial tlu- jtuirne^ of 
-M>ijc)r liuckc WHS iisek-ss (for Rrili'.h lr(Kj])s l-ouUI not advance 
ilironjr], Uie Talnk pas.s)’.".nd o'e.scribes (k-iicral Morrison a.s a man 
di posed to n-jcct information rcaclnn.ij him throne'll those in 
wlio^e favour he was not pntfe.ssionally jirepos.'iessed. Robertson 
himself favoured the .\n I’ass. The Contmander-in-Chief accepted 
^■encral Morrison’s recommendation in favour of Talak. (S. C., 
'^a^nst 26, 1824, No. 78). The whole jtlan was, however, abandoned 
hiier on. 

■’ See atUc, pp. 45-46. 

* See ante, pp. 46-47. 
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its existence been known earlier, as none of*the car¬ 
riage cattle of the arrnv had crossed the Mayn river in 
June, and some were even then to the north of the 
Naf.”' Thus I he arinv of Arakan, like the army oi 

* 4 

Assam, could not lake part in the expedition which 
brought the trar to an end a few months later. 

Dining the lainy season of 1825 the climate of 
Arakan })ro\ ed a cry unhealthy. Fexer and dysenterv 
broke out among the troops to an alarming extent, 
and with the most disastrous results.^ The Govern¬ 
ment was at last compelled to recall the major por¬ 
tion of the force, leaving some troops in the islands of 
Cheduba and Iwiniree, and also in Sandoway, when^ 
the climate was less unhealthy.® It seems that no ])re- 
cautionary measure adopted by the CJo\eminent could 
ha\c minimised the effects of the climate. The seve¬ 
rity of the rains,'* the exposure to the weather, which 
no precautifm could prevemt, and the intoxication in 
which European soldiers habitually indulged,® all had 

* Wi!.-oii, Jli.^iorual Skci(h, p. 59. 

■ IletwecTi May and Si.plcin1)cr, 1825, tlu* Kuropcrni fon(, 
about 1,500 stroll}?, loM 25!) men and bad, at the end of Se])lem¬ 
ber, alxmt 400 in hospital. Duriii}? the same period the native 
eorps, about 8,000 slfoii};, lost 892 men and had 3,048 in hospital. 
(Burnard, Sketch of ike Medical Topo.c^rapliy of Aracau). 

* WiKon, Hisloiical Skcich, pp. 59-00. 

* Duriiii? July, Au;?ust and S-ptember, 1825, the fall of rain 
in Araka 1 was 123 inrhes, of whieli !03 inches fell in the fii'f^t 
two months. (Burnard, Sketch of the Medical Topo};raphy of 
Aracan). 

•Percentage of death among Kiiro])cans--17-25. Percentii'?'’ 
of death among Indians—iI-O. Percentage of illness anions^ 
Europtans—27-0. Percentage of illness among Indians -45 5. 
(Based on tables in Burnard, Sketch of the Medical Topography 
in Aracan). 
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ilu-ir share in producing disc.'ase.’ 'Fhe bad quality 
ol tile supplies may have been a lactor in aggravating 
ilu‘ evil to some extent, but “that the great mortality 
in Aracan owed its origin to this source, is a conclu¬ 
sion of which there is no proof.’’- It is significant 
that althugh (he detathmenis sent to Talak and 
Kamree were supiilied from (he same stores, the per- 
(cniage of sickness and death due to fe\er and dysen- 
lery was very ninth higher in the case of the former 
than in the case of the latter.' 

JM. NAN’Al. AND MUJIARV OIM.RA1 lON.S IN TKNA.SSKRIM, 

AMI I'lMM-R RURMA^ 

I’he command of the Rangoon exjiedition was 
entrusted to Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell.^ 

' Rurnard, Sketch of ihc Mciiiiol 'ropn^raptiy of .Irufau. 

“Stevenson, On (hr sicknet^,', pwvoilini; in /ira'a)i. 

‘ vSte\eiison, On the ^.ickne^s picvailiny in 'Innan. See also 
S C., I)eeenil)er !), 1825, No. *12. 

' Kotibanni^scl \ aza-oin (Wd. II, pp. 880-412) iriv^-s •'utereslinjj 
(Ui.mK, wliieli ijeiierally ('orrolK)rate the Kni’lish doeuments on 
which the following account is mainly based. 

Horn 1769 : entered the .\rniv. 1787 : \^ent to Hoinbay 1788, 
:ind served in the Third Anglo-lMysore War under Sir Robert 
Mjcrcromby, 1790-2 : was at vSeringapalani, 1792 : at Cochin, 1795, 
and the defeat of the Dulch in Ce\lon, 1796 : served in the 
I'ourth Anglo-lMysore War ami was at the final seii*e of Seringa- 
i>.itam, 1799 ; served in Portiiiial under Sir John ^loore, 1808 ; 

Brig.-General with the rortnguese, 1811 : kuitilited, 1814 : was 
i*orlnj»iiese Maj.-General, 1816, in coininand at Lisbon : eom- 
inanded in Burma, 1824-6; governed the ceded provinces till 1829; 
bieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 1831-7 • Lt.-General, 1838 : 
"as unable through ill-health to accept the apixiintuient of C.-iii-C. 
i«i Bombay, 1839 : died 1843. (Buckland, Dictionary of Indian 
biography, p. 68). 

24 
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The Bengal army left (Calcutta in the begiftning of 
April. As the srpoys of the Bengal Army were \'ejv 
reluctant to undertake a Aoyage across the sea, which, 
in their view, involved loss of caste,’ Lord Amherst 
had to requisition troops from Madras, where caste 
prejudices were su])j)osed to he less strong. Sir 
rhomas Munro was at that time (Governor of that 
Presidency. He promptlv responded to the (iovernoi- 
Gencrars request; a (onsiderable force was speedily 
equipped." AV'ith 2,17.') troops from Bengal General 
Gampbell reached Port Cornwallis’ in the Andaman 
Islands, where he was joined l)y 9,.^1)7 tioops from 
Madras.* On May a the joint expedition left Port 
Cannwallis; live days later it reached Rangoon.’ 

i’here is much to be said in favour of the view' 
that the expedition should not have been sent just 


' Tlie iiniiu'tliaie cause of the liarrackju^rc Mutiny of October, 
1824, was the unwillinijncss of the scpnvs to .ijf) to Arakan. 

* S. C , March 5, 1824, No. 3, 4. CUciff, Lije of Sir Tltowa'' 
Munro, Vol. II, pp. 9.'), 109. Out of the 1 ,^j 00 men conii)OMn,i^ 
llie I'irst Madras Ivuro]>can ke.e:iinent, 863 ol the most (*ftecti\c 
and healthy noii-commissionid rank and fde were jjicked foi 
active field service in Burma. (Histariial Record of ihe 
Madras European Regiment, ]>. 439). 

’ “The settlement of Tort Cornwallis is not situated on the 
principal island, but on a smaller one within the harbour, nanu<l 
by the Knj,dish Chatham Island; the utmost leni*lh of which dt» 
not exceed two miles, and the breadth little more than half a 
mile.’’—Symes, An Account of an Embassy, Vol, I, p. 152. 

* For a sli^jhtly different estimate of trrxips .see I’caru, 1 
History of Rangoon. 

‘ Wilson, Documents, No. 47, 48, 49, 50, 52. 

We find in Historical Record of the First Madras Etiropcau 
Regiment, p. 440, that the departure from Port Cornwallis took 
place on May 7. 
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:is ihe rainy season was about to comnicnce. Rangoon 
i\as occupied at a time when the health of the troops 
(oiild not be expected to remain good. “The result 
uas the most ap|)alling mortality, not from enemy 
jdion, but from sickness ... Of the 3,580 European 
iroops who landed in Rangoon in May, 1824, 3.115 
(lied of wounds and disea.se, only 150 being actually 
Ivilied in action; casualties from sickness were also 


lica\\ among the Indian troops, and taking the expe- 
tlitionary force as a wltole it is staled that during the 
lust >ear of the war 3i per cent, of the iroops were 
killed in action while no less than 45 per cent, perish- 
ji’d of disease."* At the .same rime it is clifhcult to 


(ivcrlook Wilson’s view: ‘‘The period of the year at 
uliich this expedition was fitted out, was recommend¬ 
ed by various considerations of local or political 
ueighi."- Nautical' c’xperis advised that a more 
lavourable .sc:ason for navigating the coast of the Bay 
<)l Bengal to the eastward could not be selected. 
K\|)erts on Burma held that "if the expedition, upon 
•mixmg at Rangoon, should be able to proceed into 
iJu interior without delay, the rising of the river, and 
die ])rcvalence of a south-easterly wind, lendcred June 
•»iul July the most eligible months for an enterprise 
\diich could only be ellected . . . bv water convev- 

4 * 

;nue."’ Moreover, if was considered unwi.se to give a 
months’ time to the Burmese to put their aggies- 
plans into operation. Finally, to have remained 


* l*earn, Burma Background, p. 20. 

* Historical Sketch, p. 24. 

* *See Synie.s, An Account of an Embassy, Vol. I, pp. 24, 128» 
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tliioiighoiit iho lains wliollv on the defensive woulrl 
luoe c()ni]:n'oinisc(l Brilish vejjuiation. 

1,01(1 Aniheist jusiified hinielf in the Lollowiiio 
words: . . ue had retei\ed no infonnaiion wiiid 

could lead us to l)elie\e the climate of Rangoon at all 
j)eculiarl\ unheahlu during the rains . . . 'Ihe vrn 
extensixe and iiielanchoh sickness xvhich prevailed in 
Sir Archibald (lainj)beirs army, from July to Novcni 
her, liS2l, bad its hrst oiigin in an epidemic fexer, ol 
a casual, not local character, xvhich x isited Rangoon 
in the month of June, as it did Clalculta . . . T1 
effects ol the aboxe epidemic, of course, impaired tl 
health ol the men generally, and rendered hundred'' 
who xvould otherwise haxe cscajjed, xvholly unable t(i 
stand the- sex ere service and prixations which emsueJ 
The xvant of fresh meat and other xvholesome food, m 
itself so sullicient to haxe j)roduccd extensive sicknexs. 
inlinitelx aggraxated the evil, and this xvas to he 
ascribed mainlx to the entire desertion of the ])la(e hv 
its inhabitants, an exent which c:ould not have been 
anticipated.”^ 

“Rangoon lies at the junction of three miini 
streams—the Hhiing or Rangoon river, xvhich fl''^^!» 
down . . . from the north-west, the Pazunclaung 
creek fiom the north, and the Pegu river from the 
north-east.”" In 1824 the town extended for about 
900 yards along the Hlaing river the centre wtis 

‘ Letter to Court of Director.'?, December 23, 1825. 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IX, p. 114. 

• In 1822 C^ouper found Rangoon ‘a mi.serable, dirty t(»\'<' 
containing 8,000 or 10,000 inliabitants, the houses being built <> 
bamboo and teak planks with thatched roofs,—almost wi’liou 
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ililc-nck'd by an ciidosiirc of palisades icn or iwelxe 
|(ei liigli, but rhe suburbs were iinprolccTcd. At tlic 
ii\{'r gate there was a landing place, called the King's 
»\li:irl, Avhere the iiiain batteiA was placed. On 
Ma) II the lliiiish licet anchored o])posiie to the 
king's wharf; there was no oj)j)()sition except some 
iiisignilKant discharges of ailillcr\. This Avas soon 
silciK.ed b\ the lirst Icav shots lioni the lliitish ship. 
1 wo brigades landed and ottupied the town, ‘without 
li.iAing had octasion to disiharge a single musket’. I’lie 
llnnnese troops had ahead) fled into the neighbouring 
jungles, “'riie tnembers of (io\einmcnt lied at the 
Insi shot.” Some hours later an Ameiican mission-iry 
u.imed Hough, an ho had been imprisoned by the 
I'lirmese ollicers, (ante as theii dckgate to entreat that 
dij firing might ceasc'. (ictieral C^ainpbell demanded 
ilic release of all European piisoners.’ d’he missionary 


iuul intiTscrtcil l)y orct'ks, ilinm?.;!! which llic tii.lc 

llowcd at water.’ i/’ci.'tOiiul \anahI’C, ])]). 6-7). 

’ J'or details about these prisoners see (hmi^er, Pcisoiial 
\ai)ahi'('. The followiiiii desir\e spfcial iioliee ; (k)u.i;er (a 

hiiiish nierehant who wi'iil to Ihirina in 1S22), John haird (a 
Notch, eoinniaiKier of a sliii>, who went to Hurnui in 1820), 
KkcIljits (a Itritish Jia\al oltieer who went to Ihinna in 1782), 
jiidson (Anierieaii Jia])list .Missionary who went to Ihirina in 181.3), 
Judson, JTiee (Anieriean I5a])lisl .Missioiiar\), Constantine (a 
t)l Constjmlino])le)', Cassiila\ (a ])rivale in Madras Ivuro])eaii 
hi iiinent), '.Arrakeel (a youni; Anieiican), Jvaneieijo (a Sitaniard 
"I'o halt*'married a sister of one of tlie (Jneen .s fa\ourite.s »ind 
''leupied a hi.uli oflieial ])osition in KaiiMoon), li^nidius Hrito (a 
tatliciJit' ])riest who was ‘a native Ihirinan of Portii.miesc extrai- 
Lieutenant lieniielt ami Dr. Sandlord (two liritish officers 
"lio had been captured on their way from the Ilritish army near 
^*‘>san to Rangoon on sick leave). All these prisoners were not, 
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^vcrit back, but did not come again. Next »morning 
British reconnoitring parties found seven Europeans 
at different places, strongly fettered, but deserted bv 
their guards. I'lie captured ordnance far exceeded in 
number anxlhifig (General Campbell supposed Burnri 
to possess.' 

“ rile arrisal of a British fleet at Rangoon,” sa)\ 
Snodgrass, “seems to ha\e been wholl;, unexpected 
by the Court of Ava; the town svas unprepared for its 
recejiiion, and the ci^il and military authorities thrown 
into alarm and consternation.”- Snodgrass suggests 
that the Burmese ‘had been for many months pie 
paring for a rupture with the goxernment of India', 
bur the\ were jirepaied for oltensise war; “the invasion 
of their own frontiers, more especially of the distant 
coasts of Pegu and 4’enasserim, seems to ha^c been 
wholly oxerlooked in their warlike preparation.^’ 
Ihey had made roads tlirough the jungle in tin. 
Arakan-Cdiittagong frontier; they had sent reinfonc 
ments to Assam and Manipur. But they had made no 
j)ro\ision for the defence of the maritime provinces 
which the) regarded as ‘naturally secure from an\ 
attack of their eiiemv'.' No more conclusive evidente 

4 

is required to show how ignorant the Burmese wcic 
about the character and strength of their etieniv. 
In spite of the con(]uest of Pegu, 'lA'^^^sserim anti 
Arakan, Burma under the A-laung-pa-ya dynasty 

of course-, arrested or captured at the same time; some of lli* 
fell into Burmese hands after the fall of Ran}.>iKm. 

* Wilson, Documents, No, 52, 54. 

* Narrat'n<e of the Burmese liar, pp. 4-5 

* Narrative of the Burmese War, pp. 23-25. 
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remained a landdoeked power, and naval warfare 
remained uncongenial to the Uiirmese character. 

Even alter the fall of Rangoon the Burmese 
(oiild noi realise i(s proper significance. If we may 
believe the statements of Americans and Englishmen 
who had been living in Burma for years, the Burmese 
believed tliat their enemies ‘had fallen at length into 
a snare, and that they wen* a sure prey’. They were 
only afiaid that ‘the marauders would escape’ before 
tile Ring’s troops could reach Rangoon and caj)ture 
them. “Throughout the town of Ava,” \\c are told. 


‘there was nothing but rejoicing at the event’’. The 


K 


ing ex])ected that the arms and ammunition captured 


Ironi the English would be useful in the coming war 


with Siam.^ 


1 he miscalculations of the British authorities 
uere hardlv less serious. It was ‘sanguinely hoped’, 
sivs Snodgrass, that the Burmese inhabitants of 
Rangoon ‘would, by accepting our protection, at once 
place at our disposal the resources of the country in 
cuile, boats, drivers, and boatmen, with which wc were 
''holly unprovided'. But in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon nothing beyond some paddy was found: ‘the 
cireful policy of the Burmese authorities had removed 
lat beyond our reach everything that was likely to be 
of use to an invading army’. I’he ‘invitation and 
j)romises of protection that were circulated about the 
country’ by British ollicers in distress failed to persuade 
die local population to return to deserted Rangoon. 
Moreover, it was anticipated that the capture of 

' Wilson, Documents, No. 174(A). Gouger, Personal Arflrratii'f, 
P 128. 
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Rangoon would induce the King to make overAires for 
|)ea(e; hut there was no trace of conciliatory spirit 
in the harassing tactics [)ursued b\ the Burmese. 
Snodgrass hilterh remarks. “E\erv cla)’s experienee 
only incrcasc'd our disappointment, and proved hot\ 
little was known of the charartei of the nation we had 
to deal with”.' 


l lie dillieulties of the invading army were, indeed. 


numeious. In the lirst jilace, sup})lies could not he 
(IraAvn fre.m Rangot)n: the (hnernov of the |)OVt had 


dri\en the local inhahilants into the inmost recesses ol 


the neighhouring jungles. .Secondly, as the invading 
army was unpro\icled with the means of mo\ing eithi r 
hy land or hy water, it was c:omj)elled to remain 
confined in the miserahle and dirty hen els of Rangoon’, 
riiirdh. it was diflicult to carry on local o])erations 
e\en in the Rangoon area, for it was generalh 
‘co\erecl hy a thick and tcniacious jungle, intersected 
l)y numerous creeks and livers’. Snodgra.ss sa\s. 
“Roads, or aii) thing clc.*ser\ing that name, are wholl\ 
unknown in the lower jno\inc;es”. As the rain hc’gan 
to fall in torrents, the guns could he dragged no 
farther. Finally, the Burmese carried on .systematit 
guerilla attacks. Snodgra.ss sa\s, “. . . . a cordon was 
speedily formed around our cantonments, capable 
indeed, of being forced at e\ery point, Init possessing, 
in a remarkable degree, all the c|ualitics lec^uisite loi 
harassing and wearing out in fruitless exertions the 


* Sarmiivc of lUe Bvnticsc War, pp. 5, 8, l.S-17, 44, WiKt'ii 
illislorical Sketch, p. 27) pailielically says llial snrli a stale' 
tliiiif's was ‘little to have heeii expt*cteel, from the known t'oiii- 
nicrce and supposed resources of Kangexm’. 
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.iicn^ih and energies of European or Indian troops.”^ 
Ill a despalch dated June 1, 1S21, (General Campbell 

enemy envinees a most 
iLiiked determination of carrying liosiilii) to the very' 
.isi extremit): approaching our posts day and night 
mder cover of an imj)er\ious and uncombuslilile 
imgle: consiructing’ stockades and redoubts on every 
»;a[l and path-\va\, e\en williin muscjuet shot of our 
^(. ntries, and Irom these hidden fastnesses, carr\in'>: on a 
nost barliarous and haiassiiig warlare, firing ujion 
air sentries at all hours of the night, and lurking* on 
lie outskirts ol the jungle lor tlie purpose of canning 
:11 ain unluckv wretch whom cliante may throw* in 
ilieir way/'- 

Although the Ihitish arm\ became absolutely 
i pendent upon Bengal and Madias ‘for every des- 
liption ol (*on\e)aiue and lood',' (icMiciral Ckmipbell 
esohed to can) out tlie pie-arranged jilaii. After the 
all of Rangoon he occupic'cl, on Mav 10, a strong 
Ihiimese stockade at K\inn indaing (corrupted by 
Ihitisli writcas into Kemmeiidine). a \illage only four 
nilc's distant fiom the cit). Heie the Burmese 
loughi with NCI) great sjiirii’ and tried in \ain to 

* vSn<)(l”rass, Xanatiic oj lltc H'dr. ]>]). 7, 8, Ui, 20, 

-i, 3S. 

'Wilson, Doriinicii/s, Ko. 55(V). 

* "SiU’li was 1)V lliis time (end of IMav, 18241 tlie seareitv of 
’lovisions, the rations ])Ulrid, salt lisli and l)adly-eured meal 

the only description of huxl j^roeiirahle, that tlie officers ol 
•'i' regiment were obliged to break u]) this mess : by dividing 
iih) small parties of three and four, and trusting to their own 
'i‘M)urces, they fared a little better.” {Hislorical Kccord of the 

Madras European Rcghncni, p. 443). 
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resist British bayonets with their spears/ Aftter these 
initial successes the troops were posted in the town, in 
the great Shwc Dagon Pagoda (about two miles and a 
half from the town), and also on the two main roads 
which ran from the northern gates of the town to the 
Pagoda. Numerous pagodas and religious build 
ings pnnided (ONer to the British troops" as soon as 
hca\\ rainfall began. 


C’.encral Campbell’s dilhculties were intensified bv 
another (juite unexpected factor—the prevalence of 
disease in the British arnn, which consideiabh 
weakened its efforts to continue the operations accoicl¬ 
ing to the jne-arianged jdan. The hea\'y rains 
worsened the .situation bv making land mcnement ven 
difhcult, if not altcigether imjrossible. Under these 
cii'cuinstances it was not possible for (ieneral Campbell 
to march northward to threaten Ava. The rain\ 
season was sjrent in desultory expeditions againsi 
Burmese entrenchments in the neighbourhood ol 
Rangoon. 


‘ Wilson, Dociiwcnls, No. B). 

* It may be su.spft'lcd that tlie liostiliiy oi tlit* Buniifse 
eml)illfrcd by llu- disrtrs])C'ct sliown to tlifir rcli.^ion by tbc Brilisli 
troop-.. A Ivuroj)t*an writer says, . under an ide.'i that treasiin' 
was, ctjiieealed in the (Ireat l*a!.jodah, it was ransaeked and dir-' 
up in all direetions by order of the Coniniander-in-Chief, but 
out sueeess; the e.xainple w.is not, however, lost on the arni> 
larj.te, bir wJiilst the (Ireat I'a.itodah was bein.i; thus ransacked, tiu' 
lesser ones w ^re dug up and rifled by the soldiery, and in a 
time nearh e\ery one had been plundered of all thev contained, 
a few images made of stone or cmnposition, and covered 
with 11,111 sheets of gold or silver, or little value except 
curiosities.” {Ilisluiical Record of the First Madras European 
RCfiiment, p. 442). 
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Towards the close of May, 1824, General Campbell 
Miaiched out with his troops to the interior. He 
advanced through thick jungles and rice fields and 
destroyed three stockades. At last he arrived at the 
\illage of Juayhyvaug. It was defended by the 
Burmese from the stockades, which were ‘so well 
iiiasked as not to be distinguished from a garden 
fence, even at the short distance of sixty yards’, 
(iencral Campbell occupied these stockades by a deter¬ 
mined and well-conducted attack under heavy rain. 

/ 

I'wo British ollicers were seriously wounded, and the 
Burmese left about 300 dead in the stockades.' 

Information was sojmi available that the Burmese 
had rctiuncd to Kemmendine and built a large and 
iirong stockade there." An unsuccessful attack'’ was 
made on June 3. 'I wt) days later two Burmese officers 
of high rank came to Rangoon and paid a visit to 
(General (kimpbell. d hev said that they were envoys 
from the \^icerov of Pegu, and recpiesicd the General 
oi Major C’.anning to s'ee tfie \'iceroy at Danubyu, 
offering themselves as hostages for their safety, 
(ieneral Campbell did not accept this oiler but 
’ec|ueste(l the envovs to forward his desj)atches to the 
caj)ital. I'he envovs went to the Viceroy to secure his. 
assent, but never retunuxl to the British camp. 
Ptobablv their real object was to gain time by 


’ Wilson, nocuvKtiis, No. fi5(A). 

" Accordiii.c" to Wilson {iltiloiical Sketch, p. 29), this stockade- 
l>''> about two miles above tlie post called Kemmendine occupied 
'>11 May 10. 

■’’Wilson, Dociimctils, No. 56(A, Ill. 
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suspcncliiig the British ojicraiions until tho torc:c 
assciiihling at Daiiuhyu slioiild be ready to strike.' 

On June !0 Cicncral Campbell moved upon the 
Burmese camp and stockades at Kemmendine witli 
about '5.000 men. " J’he eouniry, season and roads 
rendered ilie iinderlaking extremeh arduous," wrote 
he. Alioiit two miles from the town of Rangoon the 
head of the cf)lLnmi was stopped b\ a stockade, wide It. 
howe\er. was occiijded within half an hour. J’hen the 
column mo\ed forward nearlv a mile and in\ested the 
grc*at stockade*, d he attack began at day-light next 
meaning. After two hours of filing it was found that 
the Burmese had e\acuated the jjlace, tarrung off tlieii 
dead and wounded.- In his repoit to the Supreme 
(h)\ernmeiu General Campbell obserxed, “I he chain 
(A posts occupied b\ the enc*m\ rendered flight at all 
times eas\, and the thickness of the jungle necessarih 
])re\enied our observing when it took jilace.”' lie 
addc'd, " I he stoc kade .... is one of great strength, 
and t.a|xd)le of Iieing obstinately defended.^ It was 


’ Wilson, Hisloiical Skehh, p. 30. .Vi’coviliniLi to 

Va'^a'iK'm (v'ol. II, ]). .3SJ), tlu* (inural refused :o etiler- 

lain jironosals unless lliey eanie from the Kin.ii. Ilis views win- 

not ('(uninunie.'ited to tin Kine hv the Jhirniese eenerals. There 

^ « 

is some truth in this version of tlie incident, for, aceordin.^ tn 
Wilson, C>eneral Camidiell refused to see the Vie..'roy of t'eei* 
heeause the latter ‘could no more than forward the result of th» 
conferencLs’. 

• Konbauu^sci Yazan'hi. Vol. II, pp. 382-383. 

® Whlson, Docmrcuh, No. 57|.\). 

* “The stockade was at least fifteen feet hitjh, and "'th 
neither ladders nor .".iuns, it was impossible to escalade or breaih 
it.” {Uisior'ual Record 0} the Virsl Madras European Regininil' 
p 444). 
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garrisoned by liic inosL desperate crews of ilie enemy’s 
war boats, and it cannot l)e doubled that the dreadlul 
example oi the day licfore, and awful effects of our 
opening file, alone could have induct.'d men ]M)ssessed 
(as the Burmese inKjuesiionably arc) ol great personal 
tourage, to gi\e it up. I'he object I had in view has 
thus been hilly accomplished: a general pause and 
terror lor our arms at jiiesent pre\ail among the troop> 
lately opiiosed to us, and .... every stockade in our 
neighbourhood lias been e\acualed, and the enemy 
lias retired to .some distance Irom our front.”' The 
strategic ^alue of the capttire of Kemmendine was not 
tiegligible. \Vilson sa)s, “I'he stockatle of Ivemmen- 
dine, commanding the ri\er between it and the town, 
and connecting the head of the British line, the .Shwe- 
da-goii-pagoda with the ri\er. secured the latter from 
being turned, or the town of Rangoon from being 
threatened in that direction . . . It was, therefore, 
left in charge of a detachment of British trcxips. 

Such successes, howe\er. did not materially 
imj)ro\c the position of the British expeditionary 
iorce in Pegu. The original plan of advancing towards 
\va had to be given up for the lime being. “An 
achance up the river, whilst either bank was com- 
tnanded by the enemy in such formidable numbers 
and by strong entrenchments, was wholly out of the 
‘j nest ion, as, although conveyance for the troops and 
ordnance had been jjrovidcd, the imjxissibility of 
deriving supplies from the country ^vas undeniable. 


* Wilson, Documents, No. 57(A). 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 31. 
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and it was equally impracticable to maintain’a com- 
rnunicaiion with Rangoon.”^ Nor could General 
Campljell exjicl the Burmese forces from the Rangoon 
area; “the country and season stood them in the stead 
of discipline and courage." There was almost daily 
skirmishing at the outposts.- The rains set in, and 
brought disease along with their ccHilness. Sickness 
began to thin the ranks, and impair the energies of 
the itnaders. It was aggra\'ated by the use of spirituous 
liquor and the want oi a suHicient siqiply of fresh 
meat ami \egetables. Fe\er, dysentery, scurvy and 
hospital gangrene raged furiously in the British camp.' 

^o^vards tlie close of June (ieneral Campbell 
rccei\ed information that the Burmese were collecting 
irooj)s for the Jt'iovery of Rangoon.’ It was reported 
that orders had been sent from Ava to (ollect as large ;i 
force as jjossible to surround and capture the British, 
and that a chief officer of the State [Hiakia Woon^yer) 
had been placed in command.*^ On the morning ol 
July 1 all doubts were removed. A British despatch 


* WiUun, Ilistorkal Sketch, ]). 31. 

■ Itisturical Rccorii of the F/os/ Maiiias Kuropcaii Rctiinu’iit, 
p. 449. 

• Wilson, Docunicnt.s, No. 67. 

■* I'rom June to Oetober "the averaj^e monthly admissions into 
Iiosjnlal from tlic Artillery were 65 liuropeaiis and 62 Native-., 
IjeinjT nearly one-third of the j.;reatest slreniyth of the former, 
and one-fourth, of the latter, and lar}.;e as was this nuniher . . • 
it was eonsider.ahly less, in proportion, than that which wa^ 
exhibited by one Kuropean Rej*imeiit, in either division of the 
army.”~'I tan sac t ions of the Medical and Physical .Society <’/ 
Calcutta. Vol. III. 

* Konbaunf'sel Yaiawin, Vol. II, pp. 385-386. 

• Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 33. 
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says, “7'lirec columns of the enemy estimated at one 
thousand men each, were seen crossino the front of 
(lur position, nio\ing towards our right: and the jungle 
ill front of the great Dagon. Pagoda, and along tlic 
uliolc extent of our line to the left, was occujhed by 
a large force, but on this side, from the nature of the 


<»round, it was impossible to ascertain either the 
(lis[)osition or strength of the enemy.” I'lie Burmese 
took post on a hill aliout 400 yards from the British 
position, and (ommenced a feeble and harmless lire 
iioin some jinjals and swivels. AVithin a short time 
Ilritish troops occupied the Binmese post, ‘the enemy 
ll\ing in every direction towards their favourite haunt, 
.01(1 only place of safety, the jungle’. “Thus ended”, 
s;i\s General Caimpbell, “the mighty attack that was to 
li.ive driven us into sea, defeated with the greatest ease 
l)v the three weak companies of sepoys, and two pieces 
ol artillery”. I’he Bunnese, about 12.000 strong, left 
;ii lea.t 100 men dead on the field. The British had 

h 

not one man either killed or w’oiinded.^ 


Petty skirmishes went on for a few days, showing 
lii.'U the Burmese had not altered their plan of giving 
oinstant anno)ance to the in\aders. On July 8 
bc neral Campbell ‘determined to make as general an 
■ittack as the very woody and inundated state of 
ilie country would possibly admit of’. A combined 
iniliiary and naval attack was directed against the 
Ihnniese st(x:kades at Dala.^ Ten strong stockades 
"cie captured, and more than 800 Burmese troops 


' Wilson, Documents, No. 58. 

* A suburb of Rangoon on the western bank of the Rangoon 
piVL'r. 
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wi*rc killed.’ Among ihc slain was tlic’ General 
liiniself, Thninha M'oongyrr,- who had tried to 
animate Ins men to resistance, not only by his exhoiia- 
tioiis, but b) personal examjjle. This condiiti, 
nhser\es Wilson, was contrary to tlie usual practice of 
the Burman Ghiefs, A\h() were rareh e\t‘n present in 
an engagement which they directed. ’ British officers I 
found their dinner on the table—so sudden and un 
expt:cted was the attack—and jiartook of it.’ Anoihei 
Burmese leatler of lank fell in a personal struggle with 
a Biiiisli oflicer. It was expected that the capture 
so main stocka.les b\ so inferior a force and without 
am assistance from artillery yvould shake the conhdeiue 
of the Burmese in their ‘bamboo ramf)arts’. \Vils()n 
describes this engagement as ‘an achie\ement uii- 
sur])assed during the wai’.' 

Towards the middle of July a detachment was 
sent to cajiture Ryaikkalo, al)out 12 or 15 miles from 
Rangoon. The inundated state of the country made 
it imj)ossible for the Biitish troops to reach that pkuc; 
so they returned.® 

Karly in August (ieneral Gamjjbell received itr 
formation that the Burmese Ciovernor of Syriam^ wa-* 
making arrangements for finishing and defending a 
large field work, which was to command the Pegu or 

^ Wilson, Dpcu}ucnl'<, No. .S8, 59, 60. 

* WiNon, Documents, No. 60. 

* IJislotical Sketch, p. 34. 

* Wihoti, Documents, No. 59. 

* Wilson, HisLoncal Sketch, p. 34. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 60. 

’ .\ town on the right bank of one of the brandies of ilie] 
Irrawaddy, 11 miles E.N.E. from Rangoo.:. 
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s\riam river and protect the surrounding country. So 
he proceeded U) Syriain with 600 troops. On his 
nrival there he found tliat the Burmese had taken 
ilieir post in an old Portuguese fort repaired lor the 
)mpose. I’hey made a fcel)le attempt to obstruct the 
a(l\ance of the in\adeis, ])ui ‘abandoned the place 
wiili the utmost precipitation’ as soon as they were 
attacked.^ 

About the same time (ieneral Campbell received 
jiilorntation that the inltal)itants of Dala were resisting 


the orders of the King for a general levy of every man 
(a;.able of bearing arms. A detachment of 'lOO troops 
was sent ‘to assist the opj)osition and escape of the 
(liscf)ntcnted’. The stoikade at Dala was easily 
captured.” 

"I’lie advance towards Ami being temporarily post¬ 
poned, it was decided to employ a part of the Rangoon 
lorce in reducing the maritime pro\ince of Tenasscriiii. 

1 his province ‘contained a \aluable tract of sea coast^ 
and was likely to ‘allord supplies of cattle and grain’.’ 
Vu expedition under Colonel Edward Miles^ sailed 
liom the Rangoon ri\er on August 26 and arrived near 
I’avov on September 1. Next morning two Burmese 
hrought to Colonel Miles a communication from the 
sfcond ofheer of the fort, stating his readiness to seize 
kill the (Joveriior of the pro\ince. Colonel Miles 
'*aid that the (hnernoi should be seized and confined. 


' Wilsoii, Documents, No. tM. S. C., September 10, 1824, No. 9. 

* Wil.soii, Documents, No. 02(.\, II). 

Wilson, Histoiical Sketch, p. 3b. 

* Kntered service in 1794; served in Holland, West Indies; 
|lreland and the Peninsula; later on Knighted; died in 1848. 

25 
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AVilhin a few hours Colonel Miles was in posspsion oi 
the fort, without any opposition. He reported, “The 
population is \'ei\ ^reat, and from the strength and 
extent of the works (all being of brick and very high) 
our loss must ha\e been \ery great, had any defeme 
been attempted, rhe capture of the Mayhoon,^ his 
brother and l:imih, with his principal adherents, 
completely weakens the cnem\, and places us in a 
.('ommanding situation to cripple any exertion in this 
cpiarter.”^ 

HaNing left some tioo])S and a shij) for the pro¬ 
tection of I a\oy, Ca)lonel Miles proceeded to Mergiii. 
where he arrived on October 6. Instead of responding 
to his dematid lor unconditional surrender the 
Burmese o|x.‘Jied fire, which was ‘heavy and well- 
clirectccr. Miles succeeded in capturing the stockade. 
He reportc^d, “More than common attention had been 
paid in arranging the defence of the place, and the 
natural strength of the ground gave the greatest 
advantage to them. Their batteries were placed on 
the brows of the dilferent hills, commanding the 
shipping .... the enemy had men in arms.”’’ 

Meanwhile the Burmese were following their 
harassing tactics in the Dala district. They rushed 
from the creeks and nullahs, with which the country 
abounds, upon unarmed boats from the Britisli 
garrison, rhey also reoccupied and repaired some ol 
the stockades formerly cajjtured by British troops. 

‘ Metviin, i.e., Governor. 

“ Wilson, Documents, No. e3(B). S. C., October 1, 1824, No. -<• 
Konbaungset Yazawin, Vol. It, p. 388. 

* Wilson, Documents. No. 63(C). 
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cneral Campbell thereupon detcnninecl to drive 
iciu away not only from the stockades, but per- 
lanently to a greater distauce. On Sei>tember 2 
lajor Evans succeeded in captiiring their strongholds, 
iie Burmese escaped into the jungle: the swami>y 
ate of the (ounti^ and the thickness ol the jungle 
i(‘\entc‘d British trooj)s (rom cutting oil their rc‘trt\jt.* 
I lew days later the Burmese tried, unsuccesslulh. to 
(cupy a British ])osi at Dala.- 

On August 29 the Burmese made an unsuccessfu] 


ttcmi)t to caj)ture the great Pagoda ol Rangoon. 
Ui extract from tite Ciovrrnincnt (iazeUe;' dated 
cjjteniber .80, slates the jtosition as follows: “It is 
■lid. that in the* Burmese arm\ there is a (orps of 
l)out 8,000 men. sjtetially denominated warriors: of 
ise again, some hundreds assume the title of hivul- 
K'rahlfw': both one and the oihei enjoying immunities 
iiiknown to other subjects, particularly the latter (lass, 
dm, in general, remain about the })erson of the King, 
•iiely. a large bod) from this redoubtable legion made 
^ow, that if fiis Majesty would send or allow them 
go to Rangoon, they would letricwc the national 
i‘!nour by the immediate exjmlsion of the British 
"niv. Leave was granted, and the hivulnerabU's^' 
Hiided by the Alimvoon of the Prince of rharrawaddv, 
>u>j)osed, in the first instance, to carry b) assault the 
Pagoda." Ehey appeared before the Pagoda in 


Wilson, Dociivienls, No. 64. 

VVilson, PociduchIx, No. 66(Bl. 

‘ Wilson, Dontviciits, No. 65. 

* See Snodgrass, Narrative of ihr Burmese H’ar. pp. 70-71, 9.S. 

* S. C., October 29, 1824, No. 17. 
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the darkest parr ol the night, but Hed as sooA as tlie\ 
were fired upon. This incident had its full efTed 

I 

upon the Buniiese troops, already damped by fear and 
constant ilisapjioininient. The hnmlncrablcs, instead 
of joining the Prince of Tharravvaddy after thcii 
defeat, (led and concealed themselves in the hills tn 
the eastward.^ 

r(n\aids the close of September General Frasci 
proceeded to Paulang in order to pre\ent the Burmesi 
from constiuding combustible rafts and boats for tlic 
destruction of Piritish shipping. He occupied several 
stockades and breast-works without encountering ain 
oj)position." 

Karl) in October, British troops suffered a tcni 
porary reverse at K)aikkalo. On October 5 Colonel 
Smith athanced with 800 men and occupied a stockade 
at To-da-ga-le (a village in the Rangoon district) 
Here a prisoner informed him that the Burmesi 
were in (onsiderable force in the neighbourhood, with 
guns and a party of horse, very strongly stockaded. 
Colonel Smith secured reinforcements from Rangoon 
and began to advance. A succession of breast-woik 
on the route was stormed and carried. When lit‘ 
arrived before the stockade at Kyaikkalo, the Burmese 
olrscTved a sullen silence and did not fire a .shot. Win 
British troops were ready with ladders, vollies of gra])e 
and musketry were discharged upon the party at tin’ 
distance of .“)() f»r fiO yards with an effect and regularity 
hitherto uneipialled in Burmese warfare. Coloml 


' Wilson, Document's, No. 67. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 68A'. S. C., C'clober 29, 1824, No. ttt 
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smith’s men were seized with pjinic, and lay down to 


eciire themsehcs from the ‘awful and destructive fire’. 


le was compelled to retreat. His troops lost their 
!iscij)line and ‘crowded indiscriminately into one 
;(‘neral mass’. Kinalh, howe\'er, the part\ at rived at 
I o-da-ga-le without facing any tiouble on the route.' 

I’he Burmese were not allowed to exult over 


iieii \i(.tory. As soon as (lohmci Smith’s detachment 
I turned to hc ad-cjuarters, Brigadier McC’aeagh was 
.1 in hy Ciencral Clamphc*!! to dislodge them from 
k\aikkalo. On his wa\ he* found ‘the horrid spectacle 
the bodies ol Sepoys and pioneers .... fastened to 
lu' trunks of trees on the road side, mangled and 
tiiutdated in e\cry manner that savage cruelty could 
IcN ise’. On October 11 he arrived iu?ar the Burmese 


iitrenchmenls and louiul that lhe\ had already eva- 
iiated a pagoda which held the key to the position. 
Later on he learned from a few Burmese stragglers 
iliat the Rayhoo)} (with his pc’ople, about 3.000) had 
I mealed to a village called Kaghahie, where he had a 
lescrve of 1.000 more people and a strong sKxkade. 
lit' tl)ereuj)on aclxanced to that village. I'he road was 
embarrassed with felled tree's’ and defended with 
^tiong breast-works. But the movements of the British 
iio(]ps were so rapid and unexjiec ted that the Burmese 
iled in all directions through the neighbouring jungle. 
1 iie village itsedf was deserted by the inhabitants, and 
ii was burning. The available information showed 


'Wilson, Documcnls, No. 69(11). Konhaiiniiscl Yazaviu.yol. 
. l>. 389. We are told that the lluriiiese could not follow‘the 
^iiiiish due to the darkne.ss of the nii,dit. 
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that the Burmese were in a state of utter (Sispersioii 
and panic:.' 

As far l)a(;k as Ji'iy- 1824, (General Gimpbell wav 
aw'are that the Burmese had erected a very stroiio 
stockade at J haniabain, upon the Hlaing river. For 
some moil ills this stockade was used by the Biirmesr 
as a [)osL of obser\ation, but in October it became ilu- 
head-cjuarters of highly placed ministers, who received 
daily reinforcements and collcctc*d large supplies ol 
military stores for the future o|)erations of their army 
in that cjuarter.- 4 he troo}is stationed at Thantabaiii 
really foimed ilie advance division of the large army 
entrusted by the Ring to the command of his lirotliei, 
the Frince of I’harrawaddv, who had established lie 
head-(|uai lers at Danubyu. 

These preparations demanded a response. S( 
(General (/amjrbell sent Major Evans to attack Thant:i 
bain. 1 he naval part of the expedition was led Iw 
Claptain ifenry Chadds.' 41iey reached the place on 
October 7. The village was defenckd by three loiit» 
breast-works, with a verv extensive stockade, con 
siructed of large teak beams; fourteen large w'ar boats 
eac h mounting a gun, were anchored so as to defenc 
the approach to it. On October 8 the principal 
stcM'kade was carried by assault without a struggk* 
Major Evans describes it in these words; “It is, withoni 
exception, the strongest wwk of the kind I have evc'i 
scx'ii—the length of the front and rear faces is t\o 

' Wilson, Documents, No. 70(B). 

• Wilson, Documents, No. 70(C). 

* Enteretl the Royal Navy in 1803; later promoted Rear Atlm* 
ral: died in 1868. 
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Iiiiiidred yards, and that of the side faces one hundred 
iiiid fifty. It is built of strong timber, fifteen feet high, 
u'irh a platform inside all round, five feet broad and 
eight feet from the ground—Upon this platform were 
a number of wooden guns, and piles of single and 
double-headed wooden shot, and many jinjals, and 
iKlo\v we found se\'cn pieces of iron and brass, 
oidnancc. In front, the stockade is strengthened by 
breast works and regular demi-lanes, and would contain 
with ease above two thousand men.” It is strange that 
such a place should be surrendered without a struggle 
In higlily placed ministers. Major E\ans rigluly 
(laims that this incident ‘siiflicienth denoted the tenor 
\\(‘ inspired'. He retunicd without the loss of a single 
man. I'lie Burmese must ha^e suffered severe loss, 
but only 17 dead bodies were found within the 
stockade.^ 

(bi October 11 (ieiieral Campbell sent an ex- 
})editioJi under Colonel -Henry (iodvvin^ to capture 
Martaban.■' Tbe expedition reached Martaban on 
Cctober 29. being delaved on the way by the ignorance 
ol tip* pilots. I’he place was found to be ‘uncommonly 
sdottg and commanding’. Colonel Godwin wrote, 
" 1 he place rests at the bottom of a very high hill, 

‘ Wibon, DocHtticnl.'^, 70(1)). S. C., November 5, 1824, 

No 8. 

Entered service in 1700. served in (ierninny (1805) and 
I'orliijijal (1808-1809); later on promoted IVIajor-C.eneral and kniKlU- 
id. He commanded the British arm> in the Second Aii{;lo-Burmese 
, '^'ar. His health was shattereil by exposure and privations in this 
"ar, and he died at Simla on October 26, 1853. See A. C. 
Haiierjee, Annexation of Jiurma. 

"Wilson, Documents. No. 74(.\). 
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washed by a M‘ry beautiful and extensive sheet of 
'water; on its right a locky mound, on which was placed- 
a two-gun batterv. with a deep miUafi under it. This 
battery communicates with the usual stockade of 
timber, and behind this a woik of masonry, varyino 
from twcl\e to twenty leet thick, with small embrasures 
for either (annon or musketry. The stockade runs 
along the maigin of the water for more than three- 
(juarters of a mile. Avhere it joins a larger pagoda, 
which j)rojects into the water in the form of a bastion 
1 he delences then continue a short distance and end 
at a }iullnh, on the other side of which all is tliiik 
jungle. . . . 1 lie whole defence is the water-line, with 
its Hanks jmotccted.” On the night of October 20 
there was a cannonade Irom both sides. Next morning 
C'olonel (iodw’in landed his troo{)s and advanced undei 
a hea\y Inc of miiskctn. 'I1ie (io\ernor was bold and 
acii\e: he warmly delended the j)lace at first, hot 
evacuated the entrenchments before the liritish troojis 
•entered. His forte suffered a se\ere lo.ss.' 'The town 
was at first deserted, but the panic gradually subsitled 
and the local inhabitants, thiefly 'Jalaings, gradualh 
returned. Martaban was occupied by a British detai ii 
ment throughotu the remainder of the war. 

J owards the close of Noxembei' (general Campbell 
reported the submission of I'enasserim and the town 
and small pnn ince of Ye. “ T hese places,” he stiys, “el 
their own accord, requested our protection, and tlu’ 
whole Burmese toast, from Rangoon to the caslw'an!. 
is now subject to the British arms”.® Those Burmese 

’ Wilson, Documents, No. 74(C). 

*'Wilson, Dociimcuis. N(j. 75(A). 
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iHiops wlu) fled from the captured towns later on 
a'.semhled in the district of Dala. "Miere was no 
serious engagement in the Rangoon area during the 
iiicnihs ol October and N()vem])er. This interval of 
(omparative repose and the gradual approach of the 
healthy winter prepared the British tro()j)s for the 
uiiewal of operations in December. 

It seems that the Burmese (loun failed to giasp 
ihe teal mililarv \alue of the Kabian tactics which the 
llurmese tro(;|)S iiad so (ar (nllowed Avilh consideiable 
skill and siutess. It is ])ossible that if the) had 
lominued the ‘harassing tactics of making fretjueni 
small scale attacks on outjtosis and cutting off foraging 
jiaities, the (a)mpan\'s force would haNe been kept 
immobilised until in disgust the whole operation w.is 
abandoned'.’ But the Burmese authorities were prob- 
ahl\ not (piite awaie of the difficulties of the British 
aimy; so the) failed to measure the ])()tentialities of 


their harassing tactics. Moreover, the C'.ourt was anxious 


lor spectacidar success, and there was none to point out 
that in [)itched battles the invaders were sure to make 
li'M use of their immense superiority in artillery, 
iiaining and organisation. So the only chance of 
liberating Rangoon was lost when the old policy w\is 
given uj), and Maha Bandula, who had been recalled 
bom Arakan sotin after the battle of Rainu,* was 
ciiiiusted with the task ol exterminating the invaders 
ot (.arrving them captives to the capital, ‘where the 
chiefs were already calculating on the number of slaves 


MVarn, Ihirma Baikfinmnd, p. 22. 
See ante. pp. 351-359. 
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who were, from tliis source of suj3ply, to swell their 
train/' Bandula’s arrival at A\a, we arc told, ‘acied\ 
as a spell in drawing forward the lately reluctant 
peasantry to range themselves under the banner of so 
popular a leader'/’ 

On October Ih General Campbell reported that 
Bandula had arri\cd at Danuhvu* with ‘unlimited 

4 

powers'. On Xo\ember 2.5 he wrote that he anti¬ 
cipated to ‘ha\e the whole strength and talent of the 
einpite to ton tend uitli’.' 

Such an attack the British troops were now ncrt 
unprepared to recei\e. rhe\ tvere refreshed by two 
months’ rest and the comparatively cold climate of 
earlv winter. The inobilitv of the army was increased 
hv the arrival of ‘draft cattle’ tioin Madras.’ But its 

4 

numerical strength was far inferior to that of ‘the 
whole united icrce of the Burma empire.’ When the 
engagement took place the British lines were weaken¬ 
ed by the alrsence of (a)lonel (iodwin (who was then 
at Martaban) and Colonel Malleit (who liad gone with 
a strong detadmient ‘to disjday the British flag in the 
aiuient cajnial oC Pegu'). It was probably due to this 
numerical weakness that (ieneral Campbell offered no 


‘ Wilson, llhtorkal Ski’lcli, p. 39. 

“ Snodjjrass, Xanaliiw of the liiirmcsc If'dr, p. 77. 

On the western hank of tlie Irrawaddy, 33 miles south ol 
Ileiizada, 65 miles N.W. from Unngoon. 

* Wilson, Dociimcnis, No. 71, 75(A), 

* On October 16 (kncral Campbell reported, “ . . . 180 bullocb^ 
have arrived from Madras, and more are daily expected. Tluv 
are the best caste of draft cattle on that coast, and will be higldy 
u.seful.” (Wilson, Documents, No. 71). 
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(>j)p()sition to the advance of the Burmese army to the 
immediate neiglibouihocMl of Rangoon. He wisely 
decided to fight within his well-|3rotected base. 

On December 8, 182*1, General Campbell 

leported' as follows: “I'he long-threatened and, on 
iin part, no less anxiously wished-for event has al 
length taken place: Maha Bundoola, said to be 
:K(()mj>anied by the Princes of Tonghoo and Surra- 
uuddy," appeared in front of my position on the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st instant, at the liead of the whole united 
loice of the Burma emj)ire, amounting, upon the most 
motlerate calculation, to from hfiy to sixty thousand 
men,’ a]:)j)arently well armed, with a numerous artil¬ 
lery and a body of Ciassav horse ... it had pleased 
(iod to . . . crown the heroic elforts of my gallant 
little arni) with a most complete and signal victory. 

F.mboldencd l)y the aj^parent reluctance of the 
Biitish to confiont them, and (piite confident of suc¬ 
cess. the Burmese adv.aiKcd towards Rangoon and 
loimed a regular investment of the British lines. 

1 hey extended in a semi-( ircle from Dala, round by 
Kemniendine and the Great Pagoda, to the village ol 
Pa/iindaung cm the creek of the same name. On 
December 1, they issued from the jungle and opened 
a smart attack upon the British post at Kemmendine. 
Bill the attack was repulsed. I hen followed seiious- 
elforts on the part of the Burmese to drive the Biitish* 


' Wilson, Dociimcnls, No. 76 (A). 

* Tharra'waddy. 

* Konbauu^scl Yazaiviu (Vol. II, p- 390) swes t le more 
probable figure of 16,000. 
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ships at Rani>()oii oU their station by directing against 
them ‘tremendous lire rafts' and crowds of war l)oats'. ‘ 
I'liese operations were not very successful. At night 
the Uurmese ad\an((“d and fortihed a height in front 
(tf the nortli gUe ol the Pagoda. On the morning ol 
Decemher liiitish iioops dioxe them from one breast- 
woik to another, fighting tliem in ‘tlie \erv holes tlic} 
Itad dug. fiiialh to prove thi'it graves.’ Clolonel 
Mallet returned fiom ‘the ancient capital of Pegu’ 
(vvhidi he Iiad found tompletelv deserted)" and assisted 
(General (iam])bell in the ojjerations of the following 
days. 

J'lie burmese spent December 3 and Decemher 
1 inainlv in improving their entrenchments and in 
advancing close to the princijxrl poitits of the British 
lines. rile attacks upon Kemmendine continued 
with unabated violence. British shi]is successfully de¬ 
fended the passage ol the river against ‘the most lurious 
assaults ol the enem)'s war-boats, advancing undei 
cover of the most tremendous lire-rafts which the uii- 
wc;aried exertions of British sailors coidd alone have 
conquered.’'’ 

^ Snfxls’riiss {Sairaiivc of the Bitrmc'<c ll'tir, p. 106) says tlial 
llie* JBunnese firc-rafts were ‘inj^eniously rontrived, and foriiiidaM.' 
eonslrueted, made wholly of l)aml)oos finidy wroiidh logellier, 
between every two or three rows of which a line of earthen jars 
of considerable si/e, filled with petroleum, or earth-oil and cotton, 
were secured; other inflammable ingredients were also distributed 
in different ])arls of the rafts, and the almost unc.vlinguishabk 
fiercene'is of the flames proceeding from them can scarcely b*' 
imagined’. 

• Wilson, Documeiils, No. 79. 

■ The operations of the ship.s are descriljed in detail in Wilson. 
JhKiiments, No. 78(A), 78(Ii). 78(C); 78(1.)), 78(K). 
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On December 5 (general Campbell directed a 
decisive attack, against the left wing of the Burmese 
army. Chaplain Cliadds, the senior naval officer, 
moved up to the Payiindaimg creek during the night 
and commenced a cannonade on the Burmese rear at 
(lay-light. About 1,700 British troops attacked the 
Ihirmese and succeeded in tcmiplelely defeating and 
(lis])ersing tliem. “Hie Cassa\' horse fled, mixed 
with tlie retreating infantr\, and ail their artillery, 
stotes, and reserxe dej)()Ls, which had cost them so 
much toil and labour to get up, with a great ejuantity 
of small arms, gilt rhaltafis, standards and other 
11 opines, fell into our Iiands.” So wrote General 
C-ampbcll in his despatch to Calcutta. He continued, 
■‘\e\er was xictory more complete or more decided, 
and never was the trimpli of discipline and valour 
oxer the disjointed ellorts of irregular courage and in- 
Imitelx superior numbers, more conspicuous.” 

Mafia Baiidula brought up the scattered rem¬ 
nant of his defeated left to strengthen his right and 
centre and carried his trenches in front (3f the 
I'agoda. On December 7 General Campbell directed 
a I' assault on these trenches. I’lie Burmese were com¬ 
pelled to fly away, abandoning their guns, a great 


cpiantity of arms of exery description, and the ladders 
they had brought to escalade the Pagoda. General 
Campbell wrote, “7 lie total defeat of Bundoola’s 
army was now fully accomplished. His loss in killed 
and wounded, from the nature of the ground, it is 
itiipossiblc to calculate, but I am confident I do not 


‘ Manipur. 
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exceed the faiiest limit, when 1 state it at 5,000 men. 
In every other respect the mighty host, which so 
lately threatened to o\'crwhclm us, now scarcely ex¬ 
ists . . . Hnmhled. dispersing, and deprived of their 
arms, they cannot, for a length of time, again meet 
us in the field, and the lesson they have now receixecl 
will, I am confident, pro\e a salutary antidote to the 
iialhe arrogance and \anity of the Burmejc nation... 
those means which the Burmese Go\ernment Avere 
se\en months in organising for our annihilation, have 
been comj)letcly destroyed by us in the course ol 
scNcn days. Of .SOO pieces of ordnance that accom¬ 
panied the grand army, 210 are now in our camp, 
and in muscjueis, their loss is to them irreparable." 
riie loss on the British side was 20 killed and about 
250 wounded.^ 

On l)cT:ember 9 a British detachment repulsed 
the remnant af the Burmese army from Dala, Many 
Burmese were slain in the short conflict that ensued: 


they Avere driAcn at the ])oint of the bayonet into the 
jungle in their rear; ten good guns, Avith a large cpian 
tit\ of small arms, fell into the hands of the victors." 
On December 12 a Burmese* deserter told Cieneral 


Clampbell that the Burmese would again attack the 
British, ‘determined to sacrifice their lives at the deal¬ 


est rate, as they had nothing else to expect than to 
do so ignominously, by returning to the presence of 
their King, disgraced and defeated as they had been’. 
Subsequent events proved the accuracy of this statc- 


AVilson, Documents, p. 89. 
Wilson, Documents, No. 77. 
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jincnt. On the morning of December 14 Maha 
lianclula’s emissaiics set fire to Rangxxm; one-fourth 
^4 tile town was destroyed. Large bodies of Burmese 
noojis were transported during the course of the day 
liom the Dala to the Rangoon side of the river. Next 
morning (December 15) British troops bc:gan an attack 
against Burmese troojis suxkaded in the village of 
Kokaing about three miles from the Pagoda. General 
Campbell was ‘disappointed to find that Maha 
Bandula did not command in jierson, having retired 
tf) a distance, leaving his orders with a Chief. He 
|)roiidly reported that he had secured another ‘great 
\ictoi)’' and added, “When it is known, tliat thirteen 
Iiimdrcd British infantry stormed, and cairried by 
assault, the most formidable, entrenched and st(K:kadcd 
works I e\er saw. defended by ujnvards of twenty 
ilumsaiul men, I trust it is unnecessary for me to say 
more in praise of men performing such a prodigy. 
Hie prisoners declared- that our aj)})earance before 
I heir works, ^v\as treated by them all (from their 
(»enerals downward) with the utmost derision and 
loiitempt, so confident iverc they in their immense 
siij)eriority in numbers, and the fancied security of the 
'vorks they had constructed.” 14iere were na^'al 
engagements on the ii\cr, and Captain Chadds suc- 
<ei‘ded in securing .30 Burmese war-boats and destroy¬ 
ing more than 1.50!‘ On January 11 and 12, 1825, a 
British detachment occupied a Burmese post at Syriam."* 


’Wilson, Documents, No. 81(.\). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 84. 
‘Wilson, Documents, No. 81(B). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 82. 
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“These sex end actions”, says Wilson, “changed 
the character of ilte xvar, d'he Rurnians no longer 
dared attemjjt ollensixe o])erations, but restricted them 
selx’cs to the defence of their ]>osiLions along the 
rixer . . The abandonment of the Fabian tactics 
by the Burmese and their defeat at Kokaing altered 
the halance in fax our of the inxaclers. By retreating 
northxvards the Burmese unxvisely left the Delta to the 
inxaclers, xvho noxv found it easy to secine the suppoit 
of the Mons. Indeed, there xvas a general rising in 
the Delta as a result of British encouragement. The 
Mons suj)j)lied food and transport to the British arnix. 
and manv Mons dcscerted the retreating Burmese 
army. With the support of the Mons in the rear the 
British Expeditionary Force could noxv push its xxax 
into the interior of Burma. 

Maha Banclula failed to grasp the significance ol 
the abandonment of the Delta. FIc established his 
head-c]uartcrs at Danubyu and tried to concentrate 
there as manv men as he could attract.* Obxiouslx 
his belief in the possibility of sj^ectac.ular success in 
open battle had not been shaken by recent events, for 
he made no attempt to revert to the harassing tactics 
xxdiich had proved partly succ;essful in the early pan 
of the war.-' But he made half-hearted attempts to 
negotiate for peace. In January, 1825, General Camir 

‘ Wilson, Hislorkal Sketch, p. 43. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 82, 83. 

• Many years later Kinj^ Tharrawaddy declared 
Bundoolah followed his advice, which was to take the jungles .ia<l 
carry on a guerilla warfare instead of meeting in force, the result jj 
of the war would have been very different”. 
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rccciNcd a Ic'ticr wi itteii b) Mahii Banchila lo sonic 
Kiiropcan rcsiclcnis oC Rangoon.* The Burmi'sc general 
fvjirossed his surprise that ihc British liad jircfcrred 
war to compliance with the Burmese demand for 
I he surrender of the tivo Manipur Princes, and 
u“C|uested the addressees to aflord him all information 
icgarding the wishes or intentions of the invaders. 
^\'ilson remarks that this letter, ‘although ol' a lague 
.iiid iudehnite character, e\inced a material alteration 
Ml the temper <ii the (hieiiain. and a disposition, if not 
lo treat for jieace, to resjieet his atitagonists. The 
leiiour o( the letter, and its address to iinollicial per¬ 
sons, precluded its being made the basis of negocia- 
lion. ’" (General Campbell asked Maha Bandula to 
(oimnunicate with him direct. No leply was recci\ed. 
Whether Bandula acted under the orders of the Court 
Ol on his own initiati\e. ivc do not know. 

Towards the close of January it was leported 
ihai Maha Bandula was maintaining a sullen and 
suspicious attitude at Danubyu. He was unwilling to 
hold aiiv communication with any one not Using 
'\ithin the pale ol his own delente, because he was 
■ilraid of the King’s resentment. A Burmese Chief 
uho had collected 20,000 men w’as \ainly trying to 
M:.in access to him.=' It is dimcult to assess the truth 
'•I these rumours which reached the Biitish camp at 
h< <|ucnt intervals. 

As early as March, 1824, Sir Thomas Munro ha.l 


' Wilson, Poi umt'iils. No. 83. 

* Wilstni, llistoriial Skclch. p. 60. 

* Wilson, Pocuincn^s, No. 119. 
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suggcsiccl' the desirability of encouraging tlid Mons to 
throw oil the Iluiniese yoke. Later on he wrote. 
“As the sf)Ulhern and most fertile provinces of the 
Burmaii empire were formerl) under Pegu, it would 
perhajjs be ad\isable to jiroclaim the restoration of tlie 
aiK ieiit famih. and to guarantee to it the possession 
of u'hate\er port of its old territory might be recovered 
from A\a. W’eie this done. Sir Archibald Campbell 
Axould soon ha\e a Irii ndh instead of a hostile counti\. 


along a gieat pat t <!f the litie of his ojx'rations. If we 
hold ( Ut to the jx'oj>ie no ho])i‘ of their not bein'* 
placc-d again under their ancient sovereign, but leave 
them to suppose, that whenever our tr()o})s arc with 
diawn. thev are again to fall undei' the Burntati 
Chncaninent, we must exjiect no co-operation from 
them, but to be harassed by theii withholding supplies 
and cutting oil stragglers.” 'Lo these arguments LonI 
Atnhersi replied,' "W'e are :it present quite in the dark 
as to the exisie.ice of a single individual of their foimei 
roval race . . . Nothing like a disposition to revolt has 
at anv time manifested itself, I believe, during the 
jnesent generation; atid as circumstances are at this 
moment, I imagine it would be hopeless to expect that 
we (ould ex( ite a disposition to throw olf a yoke width 
has long teased, at least, to be a foreign one.” Sit 
I'homas Munio recognised the force of these views, 
but did not 'despair of such an event revolt of 

Pegu) taking place*. He wrote,' “We know that in 


* y./'/f of Munio, Vol. II, p. 107. 

■ Gk-i;;, Li/r of Munro, Vol. II, pp. 123-124. 

* Gk'ij;, Life of Munio, V^)!, IT, p. 124. 

* (ileij;, IJfc of Munro. Vol. II, pp. 12C-126. 
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India, when a rate of ancient princes has been extir- 
p.iietl. persons claiming descent from them frequently 
^i.iri up to reco\er their real or pretended rights . . . 
here can, 1 think, be no doubt that . . . the same 
uoiild liappen in Pegu. Wdiat we want there is some 
pally liostile to the (ioNernment; we should derive 
honi it information legarding the roads and the coun- 
11 \ and aid in procuring proxisions. We want no 
iiiilitarx assistance . . 


If the lesiimonx of Snodgrass is to be believed, 
Sir riiomas Munio’s xiew regarding the hostility 
beiween the Buimese and the xMons was to a large 
(‘\iem exaggerated. Snodgrass sa\s, “The disappear- 
aiue ol e\erx Irate of the roxal family of Pegu, the 
duel policy of the con()uerors in exterminating or 
tliixing into perpetual banishment cxer) thief and 
ni.in of xveight. and iheii subsequent judicious system 
)l amalgamation xxiili the coiitjiiered, had well nigh 
^hliteraled all remembrance of ancient independence 
111 most pans of the country {i.c., Pegu) . . Under 
b» A-laung-pa-ya dxnasty the conquerors and the con- 
l'u ied--the Burmese and the Mons--enjoyed equal 
i^lits and j^rixileges; both xvere equally eligible for 
h( highest posts under the Cioxernment. Many 
^h'Os were, indeed, anxious to exchange ‘the iron 
''nptre which had so long ruled them’ for ‘the mild 
‘no ctiuitable sxvax' of their British conquerors; but 
^•ntdgvass found no trace of ‘any distinct national feel- 
^ or xvish to regain independence’.' This view is 
supjjorted by Robertson’s obserxation that the 


S'arrativv of the Burmese IVar, pp. 87-89. 
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assistance rcceixed by the British ariii\ from \he Moib 
was paid for and Avas notliinj’ more than a commerci.il 
arrangement.^ 

The Mon refugees in Siam, htmexer, fulfilled Sii 
I'homas Munros expeciaiions U) irsino to ‘lecoxci 
their real or pretended rights.’ They were ))re])are(l 
to join the British arm\ Avith the purpose of a\engino 
the slaughter of their fathers and grand-fathers, and 
their ultimate aim Avas the restoration of Mon riilt 
in Pegu. ’rhe\ Avere encouraged bs a pioclamatioii’ 
issued b) (General Campbell, asking them to plao 
themsehes under British protection and iiniting theiii 
to choose a chief Avhom the British aiithoritic's wiir 
prepared to recognize. .Mans Mon soldieis in tlir 
Burmese arnn deserted. ‘ On April l(i, 18‘jr). Sii 
Thomas Muriro Avrote to the* Duke of W'ellingioii.' 
“1 believe that there is no man Avho is not noAV con 
Aineed. that the* Taliens deserted the Burman (ioAcrii- 
ment. sought independence, and in the hope of obtain 
ing it, though Avithout an\ ])ledge on our part, aided 
in supplying all our Avants Avith a zeal Avhic'h c'ould iu)i 
have been surpassed by our subjects.” 

The hostility of the Mons to the Burmese Govc-ni 
rnent Avas encouraged bv the King of Siam,’ Avho "as 
prepared to adopt a friendly attitude to the enemies' 
of his hereditary foe. Lend Amherst wrote to Sii 
Thomas Munro on .April 2, 1824, “ ’The Siamese, im^' 


* Political Incidi'tits of the linnncsc II ar, p. 2IK. 
■Wilson, Donimculs, No 121(11). 

•Wilson, DoQiniu’uts, No. 121(A). 

* Cik'ijj:, Life of Mienro, Vol. 11, p. 163. 
‘Wilson, lyocnnients, No. 119, 120. 
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Kiatc enemies of the Biinne.se. Avoiild cause a most 
iKmerful diversion in the south. . The aid to be 
(leriNed horn the Siamese, in the e\ent of protracted 
hostilities, has entered deeph into our calculation. 
But I am not disposed, if we can possibly a\oid it. to 
enj»aj 4 e too largely in the intrigues and politics of the 
Indo-C^hinesc nations, or to enter into engagements 
whidi we are not jirepaied at all lia/ards to fulfil . . . 
The balance is now toleiabh etpial between them (i.e., 
ilu' Burmese and the Siamese), and tliey help to keep 
c.ich other in order." Sir riiomas Munro replied on 
Mas 8. 1824, . . such Kingdoms as these (i.r., Burma 


and Siam) are in a j)erpetiial state of lluctnation, and 
(an ne\cr. for anv long period, remain like the old 
goNcrninents of Europe, within the same limits. Our 
hesi policy is not to look so much to the preservation 
of an\ balance between them, as to the weakening of 
ih.n power which is most able to disturb our frontier,’^ 
Snodgrass gives an account of Siamese polics which 
ina\ not be far from the truth. Fhe Kitig of Siam was 


alatnied when the British tapiined Mergui and Tavo\; 
li( knew that the establishment of a British settlement 


in f'enasserim was ‘fraught \\ith danger* to his country. 
1 he Burmese negotiated n ith him and asked him to 
jnin them against the Bi itish. Oourted from both sides. 
hi( King of Siam ‘thought it j)roper to pursue a safer 
(otirse. endeavouring to persuade both parties of his 
*'iendl\ disposition and determination of taking an 
^•'Olv part in the war, but cautiously abstaining from 
aiij decided hostility on either side.’ He did not 


Life of Munro, Vol. II, pp. 110-111, !1.''-1I6. 
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entcriairi laxoiirablc opinions about tin; tbancxs (jt 
Briiisli siu'cess against Burma, and the danger to liis 
capital due to its exposure to naval attack was probabU 
the only factor xvhicb prexented him from irxing to 
seize Tciiasserira from the British.’ 


It xvas nf)\v possible for the British armx to 
advance northward to the capital of Burma. l(ji 
Band Ida's great armx had lost its unit) and morale, 
and the friendl) attitude of the Mons could be reliid 
on for the defence of tin- Rangoon area. 4’here xvere, 
hoxvexer. some great diflkulties )et to be solved. 
“1 here xvas no doubt that a similar policy would be 
jnirsued in the inicrien that had been adopted at 
Rangoon, for xvhu h junpo.se a considerable force musi 
be left there, and at dillicult points on the line of 
march, and, aboxe all, the naxigation of the Iraxvadi 
xvas to be commanded bx a numerous and well-equip¬ 
ped Flotilla. Whatexcr (arriage xvas recjuired for die 
baggage, artillerx, and stores, xvas procurabk^ onlx h\ 
sea fiom Bengal and .Madras, from xvhence fexv of tlie 
class of bearers or coolies xvould consent to embaik. 


and the transport'of cattle xvas attended xvith mudi 
delay and loss. 'Fhe Ikngal cattle xvere also fouml too 


small and feeble for elfective field serxice, and the chief 


dependence xvas necessarily placed on those sent lioiii 
Madras, xvhich had been .shijiped xvith great prompii- 
tude for the u.sc of the army. Still, the xvholc number 
of axailable cattle was far from adequate to the trail*' 
port of guns, ammunition, and jirovisions . . 


* Narrative of the Hurine.se War, pp. 80-82. 

* Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 62. 
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Another difficulty related to the selection of the 
louie from Rangoon to Ava. Sir Atrhihald Campbell 
u'jected Captain Canning’s old scheme' and jjroposed 
I hat he should ad\ance by land. Lord Amherst 
ilioug'ht that it A\ouId be Ireiter to remove tlie aiiny 
(leaxing- only a defeiisi\e garrison at Rangoon) to 
Atakan and to proceed to Ava through one of the 
pushes of the Arakan ^’oma mountains.- Reports were 
(ollected abotii lire ((jmparati\e adxantages and dis- 
,i(l\aiitages of three passes, of which the An was the 
most important.' Sir I'liomas Munro naturally joined 
this discussion and e\pit?ssed his views as follows: ' 
l ire original plan of the in\asion of A^a was romantic 
.iikI \isioriar'>, and was. I beliexe. siigge'ited by Captain 
(iairrring. It was. that Sir A. Cairrpbell, alter occupying 
R.riigooir atrd (ollecting a sullicieru rrurrrlrei’ ol boats, 
4ir5uld, r\'ith the help ol the south-west wirrd, proceed 
:igainst the stiearrr to Lrrrrtrarapoora at once. This, 
t\eir if it had Ireen practicable, was too hazardous, as 
it would ha\e e\[)osed the wliole force to destruction, 
loart the irrleicejjtirrg ol its supplies . . . e\en if there 
had been a sirllicient number of boats, Sir A. Carrrpbell 
W(> 1 , 1(1 have been justilied, by our ignorance of the 
t'Hiirtry and of the enemy, in trot riraking the attempt 
Hiitrl he should ha\e received more troops, to leave 
dtiachnrents at dilferent places orr the river, to keep 
''|Hir his communication with Rangoon. When 


' Sic ante. pj). 327-328. 

■ S. C., Vufjfust (), 1824, No. 4. 

" S. C., AukusI 13, 1824, No. 25. 

‘UtUr to Sullivan, July II, 1825. /a/.’ of Miimo. 

'' II, pp. 150^151. 
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(lajitain (laOning's plan of sailing lo I ho capital w.is 
ahandoncrcl, two olliois wore rhought f)f, but both wove 
itnprat ricable: (;no \\as to proceed in the dry season 
b\ land Iroiii IVgu: the other was to ro-embark the 
troops, laiul soinowhero on the coast ol Aracan, and 
man h from theiitc through the hills to the Irawadth. 
I said that re-ombarkation w’oiild be aftonded wath the 

I 

most disgraceful and disastrous consetjiience; that the 
moasuif would l)o supposed to ha\e jjKJceeded from 
fear, that it would eiuourago tin* onom\, and would 
deter the people of the countr\. w'herovor we might 
again land, fiom (oming near us, or bringing us pro\i- 
sions for sale; that we knct\ nothing of the (oast of 
Aracan or the interioi; that if the troops landed theu'. 
lhe\ wrmld be in greater distress than at Rangoon, 
because ihe\ would hnd less , rice, and be as much 
exposed to the weathei; that thex could not po.ssiblx 
penetrate into the countrx without carriage cattle. o( 
W’hidi thex Iiatl none;' and that thex (ould be at last 
compelled to re-embark again, without effecting anx- 
ihing. I .said tiiat the nature of the country, and the 


’ Sir Thomas Muuro ^M■ot^' to Lord AnilK-rsi oii Fehruai} 
1825, “Sir Archibald Cami)bcll had never distincU> .staLvd wh-'' 
nuinIxT of carria.ije bullocks would cnablt* him It) act cthcieiill' 
it doc's not appear to me that less than four, live, or [»erhaps si\ 
thousand, would answer the purpose . . lie wants bullocks imal' 
more than soldiers.” (fJlei.ij, Life of Muuro, X ol. II, pp. 140-1411 
Sir Thomas Muuro wrote to Lord Amherst on January !"■ 
1825, . the inliabitants of all these countries (between 

and Martaban), if well treated, w-ill be ready to sell cattle to o-'i' 
army at cheaper rates, and in greater intmhers, than they » ' 
po.s.sihly he *,ent from India.” (Gk-ig, Life of Muuro. Vol. '• 
p. 139). 
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oi’ sending draughi and carriage cattle In sea. 
pointed out clearU that our main line of operation 
could only be ])> the course of the Iranaddy, partl\ hv 
hold and parth In water, and that this would gi\e us 
I lie doid^le ad\ antage of [wssing throiigJi the i idlest 
])ait ol the enemy's countin, and of cutting oil his 
loinnuinication tcith it ... " 

W'e make no apolog\ for ha\ing (|uoLed this long 
evtratt. ixrause it gi\es in a nuLshell all relevant 
arguments for and against tlie dillerent routes.' I'he 
louie advocated In Sir 4 homas Munro was hnailv 
.idopted.- deladunent, about 2,100 strong, advanced 
hv land under (ieneral C^ampbeU’s own leadersfiip; 
aiiothei'. about 1,200 strong, proceeded by water under 
the command of (ieneral Ciotton. rhe flotilla con¬ 
sisted of ()2 boats. A third detachment, about SOO 
strong, was sent to Uassein. vvheie the inhabitants had 
manifested a fricuidlv disposition. The re.sL of the force, 
(onsisting of tiearlv 4,000 eUective men, was left in 
Rangoon under the command of Brigadier McCireagh. 
'vho was instructed to form a reserve column and to 
lollow the advaticing demchmeiit as soon as means of 
ii;;ns|)ort could be collected. All arrangements being 
tunipleted, (rcneral Campbell began to march on 
Ic'bruarv 1.1. 182.^).“ 

The land c column prcK'eeded along a narrow and 
‘hllicult path, a short distance from the left bank ol 
I he Hlaing river, gradually pushing in a north-westerly 
^hiection tow^ards the Irrawaddy. During his march 

' See also S. C., August 26, 1825, No 78. 

“ S. C., August 26, 1825, No. 78. 

'' Wilson, Documents, No. 123(A), 123(ii). 
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(iciicral Campbell ^\as ‘rccciNed with kindiiicss and 
friendship’ by ihe \illagers. He tried to ‘confirm the 
hope of peace they entertained’ by issuing a pioclama- 
lion' promising lo allcNiate the miseries of the Burmese 
subjects. rhe proclamation had its ellect, for ii 
brought to the British army spine assistance in rice, 
road-making and slaughter-buflaloes.- 

rhe water tolumn under Cieneval Cotton' 
ad\anced slowly and took jjosition near Danuliyu on 
March .5. Here Maha Bandula \vas waiting, with the 
whole Burmese forte at liis batk.’ On March 7 
(ieneral Canton attacked one ol Bandula’s tnitworks 
and carried it, with a loss to the Burmese of about 
r>()() men.’ Rut an attack against the principal 
stockade*’ failed and he decided not to make any furthei 
attack until he was re-niforced. I’he intideni was 
rc[M)rted to (ieneral Cknnpbell, who had in the mean 
time ad\anted a few miles above Tharrawaddy. He ai 
once decided to attack Danub>u and returned to 


' February I, 1S2 .t. WiKon, l)(>ciiini’ui.'<. No. 124(H). 
Itoctniictils, No 124(A). 

‘Filtered service ni 171)8; hecaine Coiiiniandi-r-iii-Cliief, Hoin 
l)a_\ , ilied, 1860. 


' Wilson, Documcui>., No. 124(\). Handula is said to haw '•en! 
llie followin.ii reply to (-ieiieral Cothni’s suniiiioiis for surrender 
"W’e are each rijL;hlini> for his counlr_\, aiul you will find me i- 
steady in defendin^^ mine, as you in iiuiintaininK the honour ' i 
yours." (Wilson, Hi.stouial Sketch, p. 66). 

•’Wilson, Doctiuu’nls, No. 126(C). 

* It Wits ‘conijiosed of solid heanis of leak, fnun 15 to 17 Id i 
hi.i^h; liehiiK^ which were the thick raniiiarts, the whole surroundd! 
by a lar^'e dee]j ditch, lilleil with spikes, nails, and holes, ar I 
beyond it several rows of jiali.sadin^, and an abatis of ' 
breadth’. (Historical Rciord of the P'i}\t Madias hluiopt ^ 
lief^iment, ]>. 471). 




Painliilii’s observation post ■—Mount in. j; lour .ciiin'«i 
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I’liRiiawaddy, f»om which place his force cre^ised tlic 
Irrawadds. I'Ik* passage occupied about six dass 
(March l‘MS). and ihe (ienerars head-quarteis weic 
c'stablished at ITeii/ada. The arinv then resumed iis 
march and reached Danubyii on Marcli 25. Contact 
was established with the Flotilla, and batteries. 


strengthened b) heav\ artillerx, were constiucted. On 
.Marcli 29 (ieneral (Campbell reported to the Supreiiic 
(hnernment. "Wv are now, night and da\, employed 
in prej)arations for the reduction of Donabew. It is 
commanded b\ Maha Bundoola in ])erson, and the 
garrison is rated at lilteen thousand lighting men, of 
whom ten thousand are musqiieleers.”’ 

On April 2 Cieneral Campbell oc( upied the foil 
and dillereni redoubts of Danubyu, with all the 
ordnance, stores, depots, etc.; tlu* Burmese had 
e^acuated them in a hurrv in the course of the previous 
night.' Maha Bandula was killed by a rocket while 
going his loiinds on the morning of April 1. His deatli 
caused a panic among the trooj)s. and no entreaty on 
the part of the- r>iher commanders could jiievail upon 
them to remain longer together.' Eleven Burmese 
war-boats and a large number of other boats wen 
<;aptured.^ 


‘ W'iKon, Pot II me Ills. No. 12.s(A). 

* S. C., M,'iy 6, I82.S, No. 13, 

'* His brotiier iricfl at first to eoneeal the iU‘\\s of his lU-.uli 
in order to pievenl coiilusion in the army. (Konbaiiiiii'''^ 
Yazawhi, Vol. II, ]>, 397). Snodj^rass (Nai ralivv of ihv ■ limtiu ' 
War, p. 175) says that the retreat after haiidiila’s death was cffei’l' '! 
^with such silence and circuinspection ns wouhl Iiave heeii i 
lesson to the he.st-disciplined army in I?nroi)e', 

* Wilson, Dociiitinils, No 126, 
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“ I'hc death of Bundoola/' sa>s Wilson, “was a 
s('\cro blow to ilic Burmese cause. was the diief 
instigator of the war, and its strenuous advocate, and, 
ill courage and leadiness of resr)urcc, displaycd great 
iihilities to maintain the contest. He was a low and 
illiterate man, who had lisen to poAver 1)\ his braAcry 
and audacity. \Vhen the Avar broke out he professed 
himself ready, and no flonbt thought himself able, to 
lead a Burnian arniA to the capital of British India, 
and Avrest from its Ch)\eminent the loAver districts of 
hengar'.' Sinnlgrass also praises Bandulas military 
skill: “'J'he management of a Burmese arm>, for so 
long a jieriod contending against cAcry disadvanuige 
to Avhich a geneial can be subjected, e\inced no small 
degree of talent, Avhile the position and defences at 
DonoobcAv, as :i lield-Avork, Avould IiaAc done credit to 
the most scientilu engineer , . . ' Nor did this resource- 
hil general lack in j)eisonal (ourage. .\lthough he did ^ 
not (‘\j)ose himself to uimecessiuy risk, “he did not 
hesitate'. Avhen t in umstances required it, to alloAV Inin¬ 
s' It to be hemmed in at Donoobew, Avhere he boldly 
declared he AS'ould compter or die. and till he aetualfy 
iell. set his men the hist exam})le ol the courage he 
H'cpiired in all."- 

General (ampbell left l)anub\u on .\pril .‘I, 
(lossed the Irrawa’ddy. and arriAcd at T harraAvaddy a 
'nek later. There he Avas joined bv the reser\e coluriin 
honi Rangoon under Brigadier McCreagh. Fhen the 
Ge neral jni.shed nortliAvard to Pronie.. The Prince 


‘ hilaloncal Sketch, ]>. 66. 

* Snodgrass, Nanalivc of /he Ihtnnesc Mar. pp. 176-177. 
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of riiarrawadd). ivlio tonimaiidcd the Burmese army, 
had icccnth lecei^cd a reinfoixemcnt of G,000 men 
from A^a: bin instead ol offering opposition he fell 
bark as the liritish force ad\anced. So the Britisli 
iroojjs coniiniied their niarcli without opposition ei 
anncnance of any kind on tiu* pan of the Burmese. 
As a matU‘ 1 - of fact, cxcej)! the totally de.scrted state (4 
the (ountn, and the con.setpient diHicult) of obtaining 
sujiplies of an\ kind, the line of inarch was not marked 
b\ an\ aci ol s\siematic ho.stility after (General 
(iainpbeirs dejiarture Iroin Rangoon.^ It was reported 
from Rangoon dial the chiefs of Syriani and Dala had 
xoluniarih made their submi.ssion and that a Siame.st' 
arnn was marching towards Martaban.' 

On April !() (ieiieral Ckimpbell received a leiiei 
from two high (‘flitials of the Burme.se (iourt, expre.ssiiig 
a desiie for the restoration of peace. He replied that 
^ he was read\ to enter into negotiations if duh 
aiuhorisetl envoys were sent to him. In reply the 
Burmese ollicials, who were probably acting under the 
guidance ol the Prince of rharrawaddy, professed 
salisfaciion and retpu'sted Cieneral Canijibell to hall 
where he had already arrhed, instead of marching to 
Prome.- (ieneral (Campbell suspected that “the reteir 
tion of Prome was more at heart than any serious wish 
or direct authority to sue for peace.” His susjiicion wa^ 
confirmed by the rejjort that 80 pieces of brass artillerN 
and a considerable reinforcement in troops were on 
their way down from the capital. So he replied that 

» Wilson, Documents, No. 127(A), 128(A). 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 128(A), I28(B„ 128(C), 129(B). 
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Ik- would inarcli tn Promo, Inii halt at a certain dis- 
laiice from the town lor the jmrpose of receiving the 
Burmese deputies, rhjs letter could not he delivered, 
l<»r, when his messenger rea( lied Promc, he ioiind the 
place already deserted b) Burmese offit ials and troops.' 
I hereiipon General Camphcll marched to Promc and 
W)ok possession ol the cil\ eii April 2h without firing a 
shot." I’he Burmese had lefi ahtiut 100 jiiec.es of artilleiv 
.ind extensi\e granaries well-lilled with giain. The town 
was on lire when the British lorte entered it. (k'lieral 
('.amjihell wrote, “ The surrounding hills were generalh 
loi tilled to theii ven summits, and commanded our 


.uhance,' jiresenling a jiosition of a ^er\ formidahle 
.ijipearance, and, in realii\, so naturalh strong, that 
10.000 steath soldiers (ould ha\e defended it against 
tin attack of teti times that force. I'he stockade itself 
IS (omjdete. and great labour must ha^e been bestowed 
ajHin it ; indeed, both in materials, and workmanship, 
it sLirjiasses anvthing we iunc* hitherto seen in this 
imintiA . . . I he inhabitants are coming in great 
iH'ifibers, and e\en chiefs of ton ns and villages are now 


suing for jiasses of |irotc‘( tion.”’ 

After lea\ing I’rome the Prince ol rharravvadd\ 
niired direct to the* cajiilal. nith the rcminanls ol his 


'Wilson, Doiiuncul-s, No. 12M(A), I31(\). 

' Sre KoiibaiiUi^scl \’o!. 11, p. 

‘Wilson, I)ocut)u'nt>. No. 1.^0, 139 S. C , IMay 27, 1825, 
11. IVinberlon (77i< Kostcru /•lOi/Ori of India, p. 1,53) s'i\s 
III II ‘the inliiihitciiit'^ ol the district :iiul city ol Promc came 
f' rw.jnl, anil a.ssisted in e.stahli‘'hiny^ the I'ommmiicalions heiween 
'111 !idvancin.i; army and its ilieii ilistaip maija/.iiies at l\an}.|[oon, 
"liieli so materially contrihuled to the ultimate success of the 
'‘';iiii])aign’. 
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force.' Ii seems that he A\as now sineerelv rlesiVtuis of 
terminating the uar. He \isiteci tlie c:a])ital for the 
express pmpose of achocating a treaty of peace, in 
o})})osilion to the ‘inlatiiatecl’ views of the war party 
of the Hlutlaw (Ro)al Ca)muil). at the head of whic!i 
were* the Oueen and her brother. 

The apj)roa(h of the rainy season compelled the 
British ioree to establish itself in cantonments at 
Ih'ome." \Vils«)n sa\s. “Pie\ ions to the setting in ol 
th(' rains, the tliermometer liad risen in tht* shade to 


110°, but the nights remained cnol,-and the climate 
was nor found unhealthy. 'Phe monsoon brought witii 
it its ordinaiA elfects upon the condition of the troops, 
but by no means to the same extent as in the previous 
season at Rangoon.* the face of the country being 


mountainous, and free from swam|)s. and of .some con¬ 
siderable elevation above the sea.“ The pc‘oj)ie 
resumed their usual avocations and bc'gan to form 
markets along the riv er, ancl espec ialh at Prome and 
Rangoon, bv which the resources of the cotiniiy now 


began to be fully available for carriage and support.’ 
The troops remained inactive during the months of 
June, July and Augu.st. “Phe monsoon, however, 

I 

proved mild: the men were comfortably htitted: there 
was no want of provisions, and, although extensive 


^ Wil.son, Doinincnii^, No. 13I(.\). 

* Al I'roine (General Campbell collected tlu* belK touud >!' 
the ])a^^odas, in order lo i)revt*iil the Ruriiie.se fnaii utilisiii;* il" 
metal for warlike ])nri)oses. The Sui>reme (‘.oveniineiit warm i 
him not to do anythinii' which nii^hi WfAind the religious sn ' 
ceptibililies of the Iiurme.se. (S. C., November 4, 1825, No. 1?, 1'^ 

• Wilson, ffi.slorUal Sknvh, p.- 07. 
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Mckncss occiiiTcd, it wus not jiiorc than was laiily 
.titributablc to the natui c of the sen ire and the season 
1)1 the >ear, and was b) no means so se\ere as that ol 
ihr jnevioiis rains at Ranj^ooii, nor, indeed, more so 
than it ^vonld ha\e bceti in an\ of tlie lower Gangetic 
j)i<)\inres. The casualties were comparatively lew.'’‘ 
Alter the occupation ol Prome (ieneral Gampbell 
Milt a cletacinneni under (lolonel (iodwin towards 
1 oungoo, in order to asceitain the state of the country 
ind the strength of the Burmese arni\ in that district, 
(olonel (iodwin left Prome on Mas .o and marched in 
.1 noith-easterly course till Ma\ 11. “I’he troops 
liaxing got into a mountainous countrx, with hea\\ 
o.ids. want of water, the probabiliix of the monsoon, 
. 111(1 the total al)sence of all suj)])lies in this almost 
uninhabited countrx, determined me to chaime mv 

* n / 

)me,” said he in his report to Cieneral Cam[)bcll. He 
iiiined to the left and came to M\e-de, (iO miles above 
home, whicli he found totall\ deserted. rhen he 

limed directh south and readied Prome on Mav 2(5, 

, 0 

niaking a circuit ol I'h) miles. Nowhere did he lincl 
‘iin Burmese soldier. Kxeryw^here the inhabitants 
''reined to he friendly.^ 

Meanwhile e\cnts had been moxiiig rapidly in 
lower Burijia, On the south-east, a British detach- 
iiiciit occupied Bassein without any opposition on 
M.ndi .S."* The place continued to be occupied by 
15ntish troops throughout the xvar. (^n the sleuth-east 
Siamese had already begun troublesome harassing 


* Wilscui, Historical Sketch, p. 70. 
^ Wilstm, Hocuments. No. 140. 
’Wilson, i>ociniicnt>, No. 125(1)). 
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iiKTirsions into IViiasserim.' On January 29 soiii 
SiamcsL* boats appeared near Mcrgiii. A party o 
srf)()}\s being sent to meet tliem, the Siamese Chie 
promised to release all the pi isonevs he had taken 
All the prisoners, lioweNei. were not released. 'J'Ik 
S iamese Odiief snddenlv left Mergiii. Earl) ii 
Febinar\ the Ihiiish Cannmander at Mergui receixei 
inrorm.ition that (lu- town ol J’enasserim and souk 
small \illages had been pliindeied by the same Siames( 
(’hiei. i\ho had also carried oil a large number of tin 


inhabitants.- Eowaids the end of March about l,(iO( 
Siamese landed nc.*ar i’enasserim." It was asceriainjc 
that a highl) jdacc'cl Siamese ('hic*f did not belie^e thai 
renassenim ivas imdei Ihitish protection and ordeiev 
liis men to can \ ofl c \er\ one the) coidd lay hold on 
I'heie WLis a brisk c'xrhange ol fire between a Siamese 
[)art\ and Ihiiisli .se/wy.s.' Ibis dc'terininecl opposi 
tion had the desiied ellc’ct ; the Siamese nt*\er again 
\entured to molest the* territoi ies under British oceufia 
tion. " J he negotiations also that j)resentlv ensued 
with the (aunt ol Bangkok, not onlv contributed n> 


* "Altlionuli iKj (k-rl;iu'(l war existed l»i‘lween ilu* ])(>wers ol 

.\va aiiil Siam, lioslihlics liad Jii-eii nnl\ siispeiult-*! I"' 

some \ears Jiast, In the mutual tears and weakness of the paria-’. 
and a svsleni of border-inroads liad been maintained, b\ wlial' 
the eoniitries on the I'onfines ot the two stales had been alnm-'i 
depopulated. Tlie Sitimese . . . annuallv made menrsions, 
ciall\ into llte distriels of Ve, Tavoi, ami Aler.nui, tind etirriet! 
the inhabitants, wbom thiy detained in slavery.”- Wil"""- 
Jlislarical Skelch, ]>. 6S. See Wilson, Diu iniiciiis, No. lalKin 

* Wilson, nociimcnis. No. 132. I 

" Wilson, Document:^. Nt». 134. 

* Wilson, Pocutneuis, No. 135(A), 135(U). 
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>K‘\ciu the repetition of the predatory incursions, but 
■\entually obtained the liberation of almost all the 
ihnman inhabitants who had thus been etirried into 
)()ndage.”^ 

Before leaving Rangoon in Februar), Cieneral 
-anipbcll had directed C'.oloncl Smith, British Com- 


luander at Martaban, ‘to culti\ate a good understand- 
iig ^\'ith the Siamese; and to entourage the disalfected 
’fguers, without entering into the sliglitest pledge or 
iJiomise, beyond mere eounteiiaiice and support . . 

I owards the end oi februarx some deputies Irom the 
Mamese army came to see (iolonel Smitli at Rangoon, 
where he was waiting to leteixe tiieni. On their arrival 
ure he started witli them lot Martaban, where he 
leached on March 5. 1 he deputies were then furnished 
wiih a letter addressed to the Siamese CiOmmander,‘ 
Ison na Ron,'* xvho was a l alaing refugee in Siam. On 
March 7 another dt pntaiion from the Siamese cam[) 
oiine to see Colonel Smith at Martaban, and signified 
liuir readiness'to assist the Biitish force against the 
lUirmese. Ron na R(m promised through this deputa- 
"Mi to see Colonel Smith: but on March 11 a lettei'“ 
"«is receixed from him. stating that he had been asked 

leturn to Siam bx the King, because the lainx season 

• 

"ns at hand and the serxices of the troops were 
|ir(|iiired for the cultivation of the country. It seems 

11 throughout these negotiations Ron na Ron was 


^Wilson, Hisloriial Skcich, p. 69. 

^Wilson, Doniniciil.s, "So. 123(.\). 

■’ Wilson, Docuttu’iits, No. 137(B), 

* That is the name found in the hhijili^h documents. 

* Wilson, /lociinM’H/.'''. No. 137(U). 
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acting in Niolation ol llic insivnciions wliicliMic haj 
rccchccl from tlic SiaiiK'sc King and was planning in 
csJablish JiimscH as a ruling Clhicf in ilic pro\ incc ol 
Pcan with the assisiamc of the Riirish army and som( 
ralaina C^hiels. I he Siamese ministers submitted tn 
the Kitig an exaggeiated actoinu of his acti\'itics, an.l 
thus proinred Ins letal].' A lew daNS later Colonel 
Smith iccei\ed a hiendh hater from the Prime Minis 
ter ol Siam." who stated that he had alhwved the Hni 
mese li\ ing in Siam to letiirn to their own countiv 
and intimated that aftei the raiin season a SiaiiUM 
arm) would be sent to .issist the Britisli. The British 
anthoiities weie not at all eager to secure the co-opei. 
tion ol the Siamese aim\. Wilson savs. “The aid ol .1 
Siamese' aim\ (ould be but nominal, and the presenti 
of an undisciplinetl rabble wotdd t)nK be formidahh 
to the pro\in(es no^\ subjected to the British 
anthorit)".'' 

In June the I'alaing inhabiianis of ‘old Pega 
rose in relx'llion and expelled I'ln kia irooz/gycc,' wim 
commanded the Burmese trt)ops tliere. At the retjuesi 
of the* Talaings 200 sepoys were sent for their protet- 
tion. - It was c‘Xj)ected that the fertile province of Pc'gn 
would su})ph British troops with provisions, elephane 
and boats.’ 

J'lic iu;ws ol Malta Bandula’s death and the t-ij) 
ture of Danubvii and Piome created a temporary jtaiiK 


' Wilson, Dacumctiis, No. 137(1*1. 

Wilson, ])o(:uminis. No. 138. 

' Wilson, Historical Skeleh, p. 70. 

* That is ihv name femnd in the Mn.vrlish doi uinenls. 
•Wilson, Docitmeuls, No. 141(B). 
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in tlic iiuniicsc' (iOiiii,* hut a lew enterprising Minis- 
lers. especiallv the Paghnni \To()}igyc(\- promised to 
tlii\e the in\adeis honi the coimirN. Elaborate 
ineasines \\ere taken to piepare the ground lot the 
u'suniption ol oliensixo o[)eiations on the expiiA of the 
iain\ season. High bounties, as much as Rs. 170 pei 
man. weie paid to induce men to enlist in the arm\. 
1)\ (h(‘ end oi June a considerable foice asscanbled at 
\\a. Eath in |ul\ a Biiiish ie*(onnoissance paitN 
lound about 1,000 nu n (anioncxl near a village <S1 miles 
horn Prome.' 

i lie imc()mj)ronnsing attitude of the Burmese 
iiitide it clear that tiu' \\ar Avas going to be indelinitels 
piolongecl. In s})iie of the definite imj)ro\ement in 
Ills position General ('ani[)bell was reluctant to face 
.mother laiin season in the liiauaddv \alle\. More- 
a\er, the e\j)enscs ol the wai weie exceeding ail prc\i- 
ons calculations, and it was not the desiri' ol the 
Supreme (io\ennneni to inge the Burmese to extre- 
miiies. So (ieneial Gampbell dcTided to open informal 
negotiations lot peace-, hoping, perhaps, that the cons- 
imusness of weakness had jxirily changed the atmos])heve 
i' A\a. He sent a prixate lettei to the Piincc of 
I lullrawaddv through one of the latter's confidential 
-'Cl \ants, whom he found at Prome, stating that the 
Ihitish (io\eminent .xsas piepared to terminate the war 
‘aheiiexer the G.oint of A\a should be inclined to offer 
uparatioii for the injuries which had proxoked it, ancl 

M'.ou^rt-r iPcisonal Xanai'uc. \). 238) that Bandnia’s 

I'lot her, who eaiiie to the Court with the despatches, was exeeuteef. 

* That is the name founci in the Kniilish doeunanis. 

'Wilson. Historical Sketch. ]). 71. 
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to iiicIcMiiiiiry the British Govcniriient for the ex^jensi' 
No answer was received.’ Reports about popular dis¬ 
content and the ])ea(eful deposition of the King, whkii 
latei on pio\ed inconect, led Sir ArchiFxild C^aniplx'li 
to renew his oNcitures in August.- He requested tin 
Burmese Ministeis to consider the awful res|K)nsil)ilit\ 
thev owed to both their King and countrv. and warned 
them against ‘a further perseverance in the war’. Ht 
exjjiessed his desire to conclude peac e with any pel son 
oi’ persons dub accredited to meet him lor that pur¬ 
pose.' No resj)onse, however, camc‘ imniediatelv. I'lie 
Queen and her brother maintained their ascendance 
over the King and the policy of })eace found no favoni 
in the Court."* 

Kailv in August (General Campbell came to know 
that about 20,000 men, apparently well armed, and 
with a large proportion of artillerv, had come m 
M)e-de‘ and' entrenched their ]>osition. The whole 
force in motion, under the command of the King's 
half brother, was estimated at not far short of 40,000. 
Besides collecting this arm), the (iourt was making 
other pieparations of considerable magnitude. It w.is 
reported that 20,000 baskets of paddy had been sent to 
Mye*de from the ca])ital, that the King bad melted 
down a number of silver bars in the treasury, that Bin 
mese officers wx*re waiting at Mye-de to take charge ol 
Lower Burma as .soon as the Bi itish were e\}x*lled. and 

* Wilson, IJistorual Sketch, p. 71. 

“ Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 72. 

® Wilson, Documents, No. 142. 

* Wilson, Historical .Sketch, p. 72. 

* A Mnall town in the Thayelniyo district. 
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hat the King had libcrail) gi\cii money to the army 
rom his private treasury.' 

As the Burmese army advanced southward and 
ollected information about the j)rej)arations of the 
[iritish (General, its ‘menacing aspeit' was ‘suddenly 
iianged to pacific .demonstrations’. On Sej)leiiil)er (i a 
lUirniese deputation came to (General Campbell at 
Ihome- and delivered a lettei from olliiers of the 
tdvante armv. They wrote, "Now we well know that 
he .Si.nnese cannot come, lint if it l)t‘ vom wish that 
lur two tountries should be on the same terms of amity 
md friendship as lormerlv. tome and solicit the King's 
voungest brother, who has received authority over tlie 
large Burmese armies, .md is fullv empowered bv the 
King to treat, and von will receive vour answer accord- 
mg.to the tenor of vour terms".’ Wilson writes, “I'his 
^lvle was not veiy conciliatorv. but being the court 
language, it was not thought j)roper to objett to it, 
l)evond pointing nut its impropiiety to the deputies, 
•md explaining to them,- that although the English 
CcMieral was willing to meet Biirman commanders 
iialf-wav. he could not condescend to seek them in their 
' iiticnchments."' (ieneral Camjjbell sent a formal 
H[)lv ’ to the letter through a complimentaiy mission 
<>1 two British oflicers.' bhev were treated with gieat 
lesjH'ct and kindness: but thev h.id to wait lor a tew 


' Wilsnii, Doi linn'll No 143. 
“Wilson, Doi nun Ills, 'So 144tA) 

’ Wilson. IhhiiiuciU.^, No. 144(It). 

“ Wilson, 1 iisioriial Shclcii, p. 73 
* Wilson, J^Oiiiiiu’iils, So. H4(L*). 
‘Wilson, Dociiiin’uts, Nn. 144(.\). 
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(Ia\s in ilu‘ IJinincsr tamp. iKtausu tlic conMnande-. 
could iioi ac(c‘j)i an\ UMiiis ^viiliout receiving bcdoic 
liand tijc insn iK lions of tlio Kind’s brothcM’ ^\■b() was 
ai ^Ic-lo^\n. riu'ii free intercourse witli the Buriiiesi 
convinced tlieni that iliete was no reason to doul)t iheit 
siiKiritv.' On September 17 tliex sij>ned an armistice.- 
and returned to Iboim on September 19." I’lie armis 
ii(c provided loi the iivssation of bostili'ies for oik 
montfi. drew a line of demarcation l)elween the 
two armies, (ommencing at Ram.i' on the western bank 
of the Inaw.iddv to 1 hongo. and arranged that Briiisli 
and Burmese plenipotentiaries would meet at iIk 
village of \vaungbin/eik.' hall-wav betwi‘en the two 
armic's. on Otiobei 2 and settle the terms of j)eace. 
(ieiu ial Oamj)bell leprirted that he was not ver) hope 
fill al)oui the SiKcessful loncliision of tliese negolia 
tions: “sudi is the lonsummate piid(‘and jnesumpliou 
of the people I have to deal with.*''’ 

On October 2 Cieneral Camjjbell, accompanied bv 
six British officers, int luding Sir James Brisbane, CiOUi 
mandet of tlie Koval \aval Forces in the Indian Seas, 
met the Burmese* envovs at Nvaungbin/eik. Fhe Bur 
me*se envoys made eveiy eflort to be ‘civil and obliging 
At ilieii reeptest the armistice was extended for two 
weeks more (/.c., to Novembc*r 2 next). I'his conces¬ 
sion (ieneial C.amj)bell could easily make, because 

' WiKon, Doi nine III No 145(B), 14.5(C). 

Wilsrjii, Docnmcnls, N<f. 145(D). 

' Wilson, Docutnents, No. 145(.A). 

' In ihe Tliayotinyo ilistrict, alxml 25 niik'% al»ow rroinc*. 

‘ Thayelmyo east of the Irrawaddy. 

’■ Wilson, Documents, No. 146fA). 
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milio lo the coiuiiuicd ueliiess of the «r<)iin(l he could 
iioi move witli conddrt lo his tro()j)s hefort' the middle 
)l Noxemher.' 1 he eii\o\s ie(|uiied (his extension ol 
ihe pel iod ol armistite because the\ could noi accept 
(iciieral Ciaiujjbell s demands without lelereiice to the 
tapital. I hex were asked to icaioimc e their claims 
upon .Assam, Manipur and (-achai. to cede the pioxince 
111 Arakan to the Hast India (.ompaiu, to jxix two ctouw 
III lupees as war indenmitxc to leceixe a British Resi¬ 
dent at A\a. and to conclude a commcMcial treats. In 
\ain did ihe\ lelei to the sei ions losses alreadx inllicted 
l)\ the* war uj)on Burma and appeal lo the j’eneiosilv 
'>1 the Knj>lish. (ieneial (Campbell lefused to xield. 
J lie Burnu‘Se en\o\s anxioush xvaifed lor news irom 
i!k‘ capital. I'Jiere the demands ol the- British (ieneral 
"eie con.sidered extremelv humiliating, and it was 
tlc'cided to resume militarx operations.'' On Oclober 
-9 (ieneral Clam[)bell reteixed a lettc'r* Irom the Bur¬ 
mese- caixoxs. xxho complained that the English (icmeral 
iiu.'l not acted sincerelx-' and said, “Hoxxevcu', alter the 


' Wilson, Dolhiui'hIs. No. 14()iA!, Mdd)). 

“Diu* crorc wa'' to l)f iiaid , aiul llif Tfii.ts'^friin 

I'loviir'e was lo be- rciaiiictl b} llu- 15riii-.Ii iinlil ilu- full jiaMiuriil 
>1 ilie remainini; sum. 

‘Wilson, DociiuutiLs, No 14‘)(Ci 

W'il.son remarks, “Tlie Court ol \\:i, Mulmuaiil at tin.- uka of 
‘'oiU'edinR an inch of terrjlor;>, or subiiiiUme to wliai, in oriental 
politics, is held a mark of c\ccssi\c humiliation, pa>mciu of an\ 
I'oi'uniary indemnification, bteatlied notliinii but ilvfiance, and 
ilcu*rniined instantly to ])roseciiie tin- war.” [IIisloi ical Sketili, 
!'• 76). lint how could Ii<»-vlaw-]).\->a’s iiraiulsoii .41 ce up liis 
oint|ueRts? 

' Wilson, No t49tli). 

'‘H.\ ctmimaml ot a llurrasahib, armed sepo>s, ships, and 
pjissed l(t Kanv’oon b\ wa_\ of .Xlotleen (Capo .Ne|L*rais) and 
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iLUiiiiiiiiioii of ihc anilisticc beiwccii us, if \<Ki sluw, 
IIi\ iiicliiKuion to renew your demands for money loi 
out ex])enses, or any territory from us, you are to tnn 
sidei our friendship at an end.”^ 

Information eolleeted from \aiious sources 1)\ 
(iencral (iamj)he]l sliotved that about l‘),(K)0 liurmesi 
trnojrs had assembled at \arious places between A\.i 
and M\e-de.~ I’he whole force was slowK ad\ancin'i 

• * I 

to^vaids the British position at Pronie. Cieneral Cam}) 
bell protected the right Hank b\ stationing a detach 
nieni under Colonel IVppt'i at ‘old J’egif ': the detach 
ment stationed at Bassein \vas eonsicleied strong enough 
to prolc'ct the left. Owing to the continued \vetness oi 
the ground and ‘the \et incomplete* eoncentiation ol 
resources’ it was not jmssible for the main British ainn 
to maich northward at once. So (ieneral (Campbell 
tried to allure the Burmese to begin a dirc*t t attack on 
Prome.' 

In \o\embei, 182.5, a dillerence of opinion aiov 
between the ("ommandei-in-Chief' and the (io\ernoi 


officer;^ with lr(i')i)s, from Me.s4aw{t(lth IC'lKilulHt) <»m-i 1" 

S.aiHhva>, and are in inoiujn. This shf\\s no wisli or dt sire Ici 
])eace . . . 

'An anniMui.; account of these nt.yoLialions is j^neii m 
«(;.<<’/ Yazmciii, Vol. 11, [ip. KKvIOCi. Cieneral C.inipluH 
is represented as anxious for jieaee due lo his fear ol lUirnu-' 
strength. Snodgrass (Sanaiivc of llw Hiiniicsc iltii, p]). 2l4-2-’l 
gives full details. He aeeoinpanii d c',i-ner.d C'.iinphell •' 
Nyaungbiiii'.eik. 

® Wilson, I)ocunicnli<, No. 149(L'; 

" Colfinel l’ei)])er occupied several Ihinnese outiiosis in Janii- 
1826. See W'ilson, Dociinicnls, No. 162(11), 162(1'), (163(1)). 

* Wilson, Hi^itorical Sketch, ]jp. 76-77. 

* Lord Conihernure had already succeede.l Sir hMuard I*; 
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(.fiicral about the cxpcclicnrv of achanciii« upoji A\a. 
Lord Caniibernierc argued that it would rctiuirc more 
lian one campaign to (otnplete a marcli of aOO mile^ 
(Ironi Prome to the capital), for the march from 
kangoon to Prome (a distance of 150 miles) had taken 
more than a year, (ieneral Morrison could not ad\anc.e 
ii])on A^a through the j)asses of the Arakaii Voma, lor 
lie had reported that it uouUl retpiire the labiHir of 
1.000 men for six weeks ‘to open a practicable road 
into A\a from Arakan’. No co-o})eraiion could be 
i\j)ected from the people ol Pegu.' The Burmese 
might allow (ieneral (Campbell to advaiue without 
iposiiion and desert the capital, would not the British 
.11 m\ then find itself in a situation Irom which the 
I utmost braver) aiul determination may hardly release 
? So Lord Combermere suggested that General 
(Campbell ‘should be instructed to make Prome the base 
ol his future ojx’rations, endea\ouring to bring the 
mem) to action whene\ei he can ascertain that a con¬ 
siderable force is Avithin reach of him’.- Lord Amherst 
diought that General (Campbell had sufficient troops 
'o protect his flank and rear, that his march to the 
h-ipiiai would not occu])) so much time as Lord Coin- 
ilH’nnere ('onsidcred necessaiA. and that the desertion 
the capital by the Burmese would not compel the 

' vSfc anlc, PI). 402-404. RoIkiIm)!! Tomark^ on ihf rtlalions of 
I'h i'’e.iiiu'rs with the Ihinne'^e, ". . the Inp^e of ‘Jcveiity years, 

■"’•I a ; 4 reatly improved administrahou on tlieir part, had. by 
oiiioviiiLT invidious di.stiiu'tions, .iiid plaein.y eoiiquerors and eon- 
'l'’iri-d j)i] ;i (ooiiiij:; r)f eqit.dit\, done niueli towards reeoneilinj^ 
i'le latter to their PolHical liicidi'iils ol the Fhsi Hurnicse 

]). 141. 

* S. t,'., November II, 1826, No. 17. 
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Hiilisli ;inn\ lo heal a disastrous icireat. On tile ntlU' 
hand, he ol)sel^ed. “iht‘ laet of reaehing the enenn • 
eaj)ital and colnjJellin^^ die rosal lainilN to sa\e them 
sel\es l)\ lli«iu niiisi ha^e a most ad\antas»eous elien 
both in the histors ol tlu* present war and in lesseniiii. 
the J)rohaln'lit^ o( wars \\iih /V\a in liitiire''.' OwitiL 
to this linidanieiiial disaj»reement bel\Necn ilu 
(io\einoi-Cuneral and the C’onnnander-i'.i-C'Inel. ilu 
Siij>ienie (io\ennnent leli the (juestion of inarehiiiL 
upon A\a to the disc tei ion oi (ieneial Oainjihell, thi 
man on the s))ot. 

Inwards tlie middle ol NoNeml3er Geneia 
Gamphell sent a del.ichment to dislodge tlie BnrmeM 
Fioin W'ethiikan.’ about L!() miles Irom Prome. I lu 
attc’m|3t pr{)^ed disastrous." Ciolonel MeDowall atlaeket 
the left flank of the' Burmese*, but. finding that ilu 
stiength of the I^unnese j)osition and their numerita 
supeiiorilx weie too lot inidabU* for assLiult, lu 
utieaU'd. Majoi K\ans attacked the f'loiil of the Bui 
mese. but he failed to elleil a jundion with C-olone 
MeDowall. A ‘heaw. well-diieeted and desirueii'i 
fire’ from the But mese (ompelied liiin to retreat. I lu 
Hoops were exhausted, and. no guide being a\ailable 
t(3ok a cMong road. Oolonel Smith, at the head o' 
another regiment. a|)peared befoie the Burmese forte 
but, being unal)le to join Cltilonel MeDowall, retreated 
He rejjorted that he had ‘no ojition left but to retreai 
Ol permit himself lo be surrounded b\ an o'ta 
whelming force, witlmut hoj^es of succour or siil> 

' S. C., Novt^iiibiM 11, 1825, No. 19. 

“ \ ^'illa,ue in ilic I'nmie district. 

’WiKoii, Donuncnl^. No. 150, 151(A), 151(R), 151(C), 15l(!>1 
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ISICIKC of any kind’. On ihc whole. 2 olhters (indiith 
ng Cloloncl McDowall) were killed and 11 ofikers were 
u)inidcd.' 

EiKoiiraged 1)\ ihi.s siucess. the liiinnese adsaiued 
milliAsard, sjwcad oxer a (onsideiable area, sending 
leiachnicius past both Hanks nl ilu- liritish position, 
:nd thus almost eiieinled it. Ehe Uriiish (ommnni- 
.itions belween Proine and Rangoon wen* threatened, 
ind the Delta on both sides of the Inawaddx xxas 
■\posed to the depredations ol inegiilar Burmese 
)ands. Cieneral Cjampbell H)ok j)iompr measures, lor 
lie (jiieslion of securing the saletx ol the large and 
aiuable conxoxs of stores and iieasme running in the 
iraxxaddx naturallx caused him nuuh anxiety. 
Colonel (iodxx'in cleaied tin- li-ft bank ol the rixer for 
IT) miles beloxv Prome. .\ detaihnunt was stationed at 
i*odoun-mx()‘ xxith a xiex\ to (ommand the xxestern 
lank of the rixer." .Although lejie.itedlx aitaiked by 
lie liurmese, it siuceeded in maintaining its posiliiiu.^ 
Insj)ite ol their numei ital supeiioritx the Burmese 
'ure apj)arenlly unxxilling to leaxe the coxei of the 
inngle and to oiler a direct (hallenge to their enemx. 
I Ilex preferred haiassing tactics, d'heir armx, about 
>n,(){)() strong, xxas dixidicl into three corps, txvo of 
"liich occupied the east bank ol the Irraxvaddy. 1 he 
leli corps, about 15,000 strong, commandc*d by Malm 
^ an old and experienced gcaieral deputed Irom 

' 1\onbar,)iiiSi’l Yiizawiii, Xol. IT, pp. 407--^08. 

* Town ill rroinc' di^trii'L. 

’Wilson, noiiiinCHt}., No. 152(.\). 

* Wilson, No. 152(11), 152iC), 152(1)). 

* Tluit is llu* nnint* found in (Ik* Bn.ijlisli dofiinicnts. 
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ilic capital to introduce a new system of conducting the 
war. was stockaded in the jungles at Simhigon anti 
H\ala\, upon the Na-weng' ri\er. 'I’he centre, unclei 
the command of ihe K<‘c-\\ooti-glic(\- consisting ol 
‘lU.OOO men. was strong!) enirenclied in an almosi 
inaccessible jjosilion on the hills of Napadee. a com 
mantling ridge on the Irrawadch. The right, undet 
the oideis ol Smldoou’oon oecujjied the west hank oi 
the IrraAvadtl). stiongh stocka(lc:d. and defended h\ 
artilleiA.' 

rnwilling am longei to loleratt* the annovantt 

IJ , O 4 

and int ()!i\eniente taiised In P>urmese marauding 
patties, (ieneial (]am|)hell (let ided to make a general 
attack upon c\ei\ accessible jtart oj the Buimese line. 
On December 1 a combined na\al and military attatk 

4 

was made upon Simbigon. The attatk was led In 
(loittnel (d)t!win. Ihe Burmese lelt .‘100 tlead U[)()n 
the giound (including (ieneral Mahn N(‘iniow), with 
the whole commissai iat. and other slttres. guns, about 
.“)00 muskets and mttre th;in 100 (lassav httrses. On 
Dc'cembei 2 <i cttnibiiu^d na\al anti militarx attack w.ts 
madtr u|)on the Binniese centie. Within a shoit timr 
the Burmese weiecirixen frotn all iheii tlefeiues in the 
\alle) and tt)ok shelter in the liills. I he hills, coxerc.l 
with strong stotkatles, could ttnlv be ascentled b\ a 


* A rivtT 111 llif iToiiir itisiritl, rising in tlu- IVgn Vuin.i 
Mcmnlains. 

® Thai IS lilt* naiiif louiul in iht* Ivninli^li ilocnnifnls. H 
had I ondurted the iieRotialnjiis in SeptfiiiluT and Ortuher. 

® That is ihf iiaine fouiul in llic h'nylish ihnunuMils. 

* Wilson, Vncumcnls, ISo. l.SStA). 
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liffkiill road. Ycl the British troops advanced, and 
:(( upied the whole of the formidable position, nearly 
hree miles in extent. I’he deiear of the Burmese arm\ 
.11 the east bank of the Ifrawadd) was complete.' On 
led'inber 5 'Brigadier-Cienerai Coiion attacked the 
Burmese right wing and s(oiecl ‘a most com|)lele 
lucess*. I’he Burmese lelt their stockades, which were 
ater on lound bv British iionps to be completely 
iianned and occtipiecl In guns. In this attack also the 
lorilla co-operated with tiie aim\.- 

Afier these deleats the Burmese commanders 
Mihchew their flanking paities. and (ieneral C^ampbell 
asilv re-established Iree c(innuinication along ihc‘ 
nawaclch. Instead of waiting Ini the ine\ital)le 
enewal of Burmese attack lu* dtaided to achance 
icrthward in pursuit ol tlic- retirating arm). He 
cached Wethtikan on Deccnibca ‘) and pushed loi- 
\ard to Mye-de as iaj)iclh as possible-. On their wa\ 
lie tioops sulfered Irom ,i lu'a\\ l.dl ol rain, which 
ontinued for .10 hoins. interleied with the tra’nsport 
Old damaged the piovisions. An outbre.-ak of cholera 
ollowed. On hisani\al at M\e-dc.‘ (ieneral Clampbell 
oimd it deserted. He ie})oued. " The countrv over 
diich the arnn has marched, bears am])le testimon\ 
<) the panic and disnia\ in which the cMiemy has 
leiired; while the numerous <lead and thing, lying 
ihout the tountiA. afford a melaiichoh proof of the 
misery and pri\ations \\hich his troops are suffering. 
His loss in killed and ^\ounded all the prisoners affirm 


' Wilson, nociiuti'iils. No 1S3(.\I. 
“Wilson, PociiHicnis, No. 154(11J. 
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U) Jki\c been \er\ ‘’rciu. and desenions to a grcai txtfiri 
arc dail) taking place.”' 

Cioniniodorc Sir James Uiisl)ane" led the Flotill;* 
II]) the ii\er and arriNed oil MNc-de on December 17 
All along the banks Burmese stockades were found 
deserted. The Clommodore wioii- to (ieneral (lamp- 
bell. "... it is impossible not to be struck with .i 
degree ol admiration at the haj)j)\ choice of situation 
ol the (‘iienn's j)ositions. aided as the\ are bv the deci 
ded natural ad\aniages which the (ate of the coinifrv 
])resenis. I he extensi\e and foimidable works . . 
(ould ha\(.‘ been erected mih b\ the mam^l labour of 
the masses of men at the tommand of a barbarous 
go\ernment ... I (annoi imagine why the enem\ 
should ha\e so hastily relintjuished them, nnless the 
retent successes of voin force, anti the knowledge ol 
\our athance, had . . . operated on their fears.” 
A\'eakened bv losses in the (ieltl. b\ desertion, and b\ 
disease, disheai tenet! bN the raj)id advance of the 
British army, the Burmese com|)letel\ lost theii morale, 
and made a ])recij)itate retieat to Me-iown on the right 
bank oi the Irrawadth. 

^\’hile (Teneral Clampbell was pioteediiJg u]j Iroin 


‘Wilson, Docmiicn!,, No. l.S5{\). 

* rvi;tererl ilie Royal Nav\ in 1787, N.ual Connnainl- r. Mii'i 
Indies, IJaronel ; died in New Soiuli Wales, 182H. 

* Iveiler ilated Jjeceinher 18, 1825. Wilson, I N<’ 

I.X'^IC). .\nollier oflieer wrote, “ \s bolli sicits of the river (wlniM 
in this ])art is narrow) were thus .stroni^lN defended, it woiiM 
have been ini possible for the I'lotilla to pnx'eed np until eitlin" 
side had Ixcn redneed, had not the eneiny, by hi-. Ibyld, tliu' 
renden-d nn.eaiory one of the very b(“'<t ])o-»itions and chain ' I 
ikld deftiuvs I have ever seen.” -Wilson, Doruhtculs, So. t55(r>' 
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M)c-dc, the Burmese approached him with an (vffer to 
oncliide peace. The negotiations, howexer, were 
iiiitlcss,^ and liosiilities were resumed, aR*,*!' a short 
hiice, on |anuar> IS, lS2h. After midnight the Bri- 
iish troops hurriedly coristiucied batteries and brouglit 
heav\ ordnance from the Flotilla. I'he Burmese also 
onstructed extensixe and well-planned works. "I’he 
Mtinonade began on Januarx 19. British troops crossed 
ilie river and carried jVfe-lowir by assault. The Bur¬ 
mese suHered a sex ere loss. Specie, to the amount of 
il)out !K),00(l rupees, a large (juantily of grain, about 
7(1 horses, together xvith ordnance, ordnance stores, 
.mils and ammunition, xvere captured.'* 

After this General Gampbcll marched north- 
\vai(ls, ‘over xery bad roads, but xvithoiit having 
(xfasion to fire a shot’.' Earlv in February he arrived 

4 4 

*11 the ancient city of Pagan,’ xvlierc the Burmese force, 
aiiiounting to Hi,000 men, had (oncentrated. The 
(ommand had been entrusted by the King to a daring 
(iiief, Ta-Yea-Soo-gemf, xvho xvas knoxvn as ‘King of 
ilie Lower Regions’. He .seems to haxe been a good 
Js*i'neral, for Cieneral Camj)bell reported that his plans 
•Hid disposition of troops exhibited marks of *con.sider- 


‘ Sec below. Chapter X. 

* A vilhitje on the left bank of the IrrawatUly, S.W. from 
10.“) miles, N. from Promt* MS miles. 

’Wilson, Dociimentis. No. 157(0. S. C., I'ebruary 

1S2G, No. 11. 

* Wilson, Docnuiculs, No. l.S9(.\). 

* A town on ihe left bank of the Irrawaddy, 99 miles S.W. . 
|*kv W. from Ava. 

* This is the name found in the I^n|j[Iish documents. 

28 
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able jiidgincnt’. On February 9 British troqps cap 

tured Pagan,' but the Burmese displayed unwonted 

courage and resolution in opposing them. The opera 

tions lasted for tAvehe hours and continued over foin 

miles of ground. General Gampbell attributed i1r 

immunity of his troops to the fact that the Burmese 

lacked ‘their usual security behind works, wherebv 

« * 

they Avere not onl) protected, but afforded a rest foi 
their arms, Avhich has often been the cause of consider 
able loss to us Avhilst achancing to the attack’.- Tht 
Burmese general fled to the jungles, but was soon 
arrested and executed.' 

Many interestino- details about the aims and 

y O 

methods of the Burmese Avere collected from intci 
cej)ted documents and the de}X)sitions of prisoners 
T he Burmese generals seem to ha\e kept up .1 
tolerabl) acti\e system ol espionage. It Avas said that 
they had .sanctioned an attempt to assas.sinate some 
•oHicers of the British army. 'Fhe King had tried ii 
obtain assistance from the Eni]>eror of China, avIio 
hoAveAer, merely offered to mediate betAveen him aiu’ 
the English and promised an asylum if he avcii 
compelled to leave his kingdom. It Avas also reportci 
that the King had abdicated in favour of his son aiu 
fled from the capital.'* It is impossible for us to assev 
the truth of these rejiorts. 

From Pagan (ieneral Campbell resumed Id* 

1 S. C., March 28, 1826, No. 8. 

» Wilson, Documents, No. 160. 

* Wilson, Documents, No. 161. 

■* Wilson, Documents, No. 161. 
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march towards the capital. On his way he received 
liirther overtures for peace. The negotiations cul¬ 
minated in the conclusion ol a treaty at Yandabo, a 
village within four day’s march from the capital^ where 
I he British army had arrived about the middle of 
f'ebruary. The victorious army commenced its return 
by water on March 5 and came to Rangoon,® where no 
lime was lost in embarking such portion of it as was 
no longer retjuired. A small forte continued to occupy 
Rangoon for some months after the conclusion of peace" 
in accordance with the terms of the treatv. General 

j 

(iampbell jKiid a brief visit to (kilcutta in April and 
let timed to Rangoon.' 


We have tried to rectinstrucl a brief account of 
the military and naval operations of the British forces 
in Assam and Burma from the official re])orts sub¬ 
mitted by military and naval officers to their superiors. 
1 fuse reports are in no case contradicted by the state¬ 
ments of comj 3 ctent contemporary observers like Snod- 


‘ If the lapilal hail been su1).1\hh1, sa>^ Siiodi^raj^h, The 
would have tied, for a season, lo some distant part of 
I'-u ir extensive empire, and have left the Indian ('lovermnent the 
iii'Te honour of haviii.e; eoiupiered a i-ountiv wiiieli thev could 
iiol retain; and from which necessil\ would soon compel them 
'<> retire, without j^ain or profit, and with the ruinous burthen 
die expenses of the war upon their own shoulders.* (Xarraih'C 
1 *’^ liic liurincsc H’t?;, p. 284). 

“Wilson, Dociinunis, No. 172. 

“ Wilson, Historical .Sketch, p. 93. 
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i>ras.s' and Ha\clock.- Koubaungsci Yazawin enables 
Us to (IraAv an incomplete and unsaiisfactory picture 
(unK H) j)a«es bein.i> de\oted to the war) ol the state ol 
ihings behind the Burmese lines. Souk* information 
on this point nia) also be extracted from the deposition 
n[ four residents in Burma- -Henry Ciouger, )obn 
Laird, Adoniram Jiidson and .Aga Mahomed—which 
was lecorded by John (aawiurd after the Avar.‘ It may 
he claimed, thereloie, that, on the whole, our souices 
are fairly exhaustixe and a((urate, although it must 
lie recognised that we do not know much about the 
iUirmese point of xiew. 

rhe collapse ol Burma cannot be attributed to 
die ((mardice of her soldiers. Sir riiomas Mimro 
wrote to the Duke of ^Vellington, “I'he armies . . . . 
o! A\a. are .... a most miseiable half-armed rabble, 
i;ieath inleiioi to the peons ol' any Indian Zemindar. 
I iie\ are the liest ditchers and stockaders since the 
iime ol the Romans, but as a military body they are 
little better than an assemblage of badly armed tank- 
diggers."' But Roberi.son. who knexv Burma better, 
ohserxes: “Clontemptible xvarriors as the iiurmese 

max be, exjieiiente has proxed that it is only by the 

' Author t)f \ii}ialivi' of Ihc Hiinm'sc ll'tu ; service in 

I''!- . married Sir .Xrclnbaltl Cat apt Jell’s dauijhler ; later promoted 
1- ' iit'-naiit-Colonel. 

’ Vuthor of Mi’iuoir of the iJiicc of Sir Jn'hibalif 

^ 'UiipbcU's Army in A'i'U; entered service in 1815; l)epuly Assis- 
‘"U \djiilaiit-Gener.d at head-ciuarter.s of the Kxpeditionary 
in tile I'irst .\n.iilo-Burinese \Vi\r ; afterwards Alajor-General 

Henry Havelock of Alutiio' fame. 

■' Wilson, Docunwnls, No, 174(A, IJ, C, D). 

* tileiji, Life of Munio, Vol. 11, p. 156. 
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A cry ])est troops in oui service, that they »tan hr 
prompt!) driven from such stockaded entrendimcnis 
as they can in the course of a dav consiTuct; and then 
not without a loss of life." I’his e\})crienced civilian 
makes it dear that mucli of the trouble suffered h\ 
Sir Archibald Clampbell was due to the prevalent 
tendenev to despise the liuimese as a contemptible 
enem>.‘ Wilson, who had mtiny opjjorlunities to know 
the triuh, savs, . unaccustomed to civilised wai- 

fare, thev {i.r., the Ikirmese) neither j^ave nor expected 
to receive (piartei'; and wherever, therefore, unable m 
escape, thev rushed desperately Ujjoii the bayonets ol 
their assailants, and often provoked their death b\ 
treadierouslv attempting to elfect that of the soldieiN 
bv whom they had been overcome and sj)ared."‘ 

If we cannot disparage the Burmese soldier, W(' 
cannot minimise the strength and militarv value of ilu 
stockades constructed bv him. Sir Thomas Munro was 

4 

cpiite correct in describing the Burmese as ‘the besi 
ditchers and stockaders since the time of the Romans'. 
In the course of our narrative we have on more tli.ni 
one occasion referred tf) the excellent use which ilu* 
Burmese might have made of their stockades. 

The resjxmsibilitv for the Burmc'se debacle should 
be attributed in a large measure to the commanders, 
all of whom lacked the supreme gift of leadership, and 
most of whom displayed unquestionable signs <>l 
cowardice. On man) occasions they made a precipit-iK' 

* Poiilical lncide)iti> of Ihc First Burmese li ar, p|). 221--J-. 


* Jlistoiiciil Sketch, p. 31. Ccmipare Harvey’s view ; Catiibn^''^' 
History of India, \'ol. V, p. 560. 
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ictreal instead of defending strong positions. E\cn 
\Iaha Bandula, the greatest Kiirmesc general of the 
(lay, failed to make good use of the victory at Ranm 
and hastened the destruction of his army by his anxiety 
lo secure spectacular success. Burmese generals were 
1)01 trained in the dilhcuU ait of war. Hiey depended 
oil traditional methods and actpiired experience in 
desultory warfare against Siam and Assam. Moreover, 
.1 Burmese aristnjcrat might secure the command of an 
army as a reward for his success in political intrigues. 
Such amateur generals could not be expectc'd to con- 
hont on ecjual terms honafKif^ military officers with 
good training, thorough acc]uaintance with Western 
methods, and wide experience* in man\ fields. It is no 
wondc^r, therefore, that the Burmese generals failed to 
make good use of the geographical and climatic 


leaturcs of their countr). 

Sir 'riiomas Munro was not cpiite correct in des- 
(libing the Burmese army as ‘a most miserable half- 
aimed rabble’, l^ut its mganisation and ecpiipment 
certainly left much to be dc;sired. Ihere was a small 
standing army, but the conduct of the I nv nine rabies 
during the war betrased its wc;akness. Snodgrass says 
tliat in Burma “e\ery man was by profession a soldier, 
liable at all times to be called upon for military sei- 
\ice at the pleasure of the sovereign . But these 
peasants received no military training worth the name, 
mid, generally speaking, they were neither fed nor 
:ilined by the State. 1 he artillery was bad,’ and tlic 


' "Witli field Hrlilltry wliirli from Hie time of Queen 

l':ii/al.elh, and muskets whieh were tied to.cetker with rattan, 
die eimditions were hopeless for vietory against European troops. 
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soldiers were not properly trained to use it clf^TtiNeh 
Hoav (oidd tile a\erai>e Burinese soldier, dragjjjed 1)\ 
the threat of toil me Iroin his plough. ill-ec]uipj)ed. 
under-fed, desei ted 1)\ his eoiniiiander in the hour ol 
erisis. sa\e his eountrx from the folh of his iiilers and 
the determined and organised jnessure of a jiowertiil 
eneiin 

It seems that the Burmese Cioxernment lail(‘d Ui 
utilise to the lullesi extent the man-power at its (om 
mand.- On his x\a\ horn Rangoon to Ava in 1821 
[udson obseixed no jireparation foi war until reaching 
Prome. where he heard that troops were being raised 
‘in all the piosinces aboxe that jilate*. As he advanted 
towards the tajiital he saw the conscripts leaving theii 
xillages.’ T here is no leasoii to (|ueslion the authenii 
city ol this statement. It shows that the Burmese 
(ioxernmeni did not laise troojis in the Delta, pic 
sumably because no leliaiue could be jilaced on tlu 

(Si-ott, liunna, ]). liKS) Yfi ilu- nmskc-tr\ jmkI lire of ilu 

Jlurnicse .^ood. {('auibrid^v Ui^lory of hidit7, X'ol. V, ]i. 

* Judson’s dejximiioi] coiilain-, the lollowuit; Ilnnnese estiiiiali 

of the hichtiiitr qiudiiics of llie Jiritisli soldieiN : “The> (/ r . 
tlie liuniiese) tonsider them the Itritish) nearly inviiuihle, 

lleree and hlood-tliirst\, and j)o^sessin<^ almost sujiernaiur.il 
powers. I have heard them (‘ompare them, in action, to a ])arii- 
eular elass of demons called Jiaiu, that accordhif^ to Uurmaii 
notions, feed on human flesh They ha\e eomiiared the rapidii' 
<}f their movements to a whirlwind. The skill of Kuropeaiis iii 
the use of artillery . . . asionishes them, and is ineomiireheti 
sihle to them.” 

* “The Burmese ho.st was the greatest in their history 
600 guns, 35,000 muskets, and a cadre of 70,000. H.veeiit 

household troops they were a mass levy. C ainbiid;'' 

History of India, Vol. V, p. 559. 

Wilson, Dociuncuts, 229. 
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loyally of tJic 'ralainj^s. As the war proceeded the 
Burmese Ciovernniem experienced increasing difficulty 
in raising new recruits e\en in the non-'ralaing area, 
yga Mahomed said. “It was almost impossible to 
assemble 500 or 1,000 men. iind when they were got 
logeiher, they were rogues and ^agabon(ls, picked u]) 
about the streets ol A\a. The King heard that the 
l.nglish paid their troops monthb, and considered that 
this was the reason why (hex fought so well. Latterly, 
a bo inty of 100 and 150 ticals were gixen. but lew 
Hoops obtained. I'lie soldiers purchasefl fine cloths, 
ate opium and gunja, but at the first sight of the 
Kiiropean troops, ran oil."' 

Owing to the isolation ol Burma Irom the rest of 
tile world, except Clhina and Siam, the Court of A\a 
jailed to grasp the charattei ol the war. All attempt'? 
ol the British (ioxennneni to axoid xvar were inter¬ 
preted as signs of limiditx.- The King’s sister told 
|udson “that it xvas obxious the English were alraid 
to fight; that their cotidiut on the frontier xxas mean 
and cowardlx;^ that (hex were ahvaxs disposed to treat 
and not to fight: and uj)on some occasions, when the 
Biirman and British troops met. the British ofhters held 
iij) their hands to entreat the Burmans not to adxance. 

1 Ik' British xvere considered as ‘merchants xvho iiad 
Idled a few inertenarx soldiers to fight lot them .' 
file Prince of d harraxvadd) told Judson, I hey 


' Wilson, Poctinicnis, j). 231). 

^ Wilson, iyocuincni!>, ]). 220. 

' Wilson, Pociimt’uh. p. 230. 

‘ Wilson, jyoinini’iils, p. 224. 
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continue to concjiicM' and govern the black strangers 
\\itli caste (Hindus), who have puny frames and no 
courage. TJiey have never vet fought with so strong 
and brave a people as the Burmaiis, skilled in the use 
of sword and speai. If they once light with us, and 
v\e have an opponunitv of manifesting our bravery, it 
will be an exam])le to the black nations, who are now 
slaves to the Knglish, and encourage them to throw oil 
their \oke IVandula assured the King that for the 
con(|uest of Bengal he would recjuiie only ‘kulas, oi 
stiangers, and not a single Burman’.- Even after the 
landing of the British armv at Rangoon “it was the 
general belief that ilu; English had come to burn and 
jjlimdta' the c'ountrv, and carry oft the inhabitants, in 
the manner practised by the Bunnans and Siamese 
towards each other on the frontier". When the King 
‘issued orders for raising an armv to drive the strangers 
out of the countrv’, he ‘e\])ressed a hope that the kaUis 
wr)uld not run awav before the arrival of his armv. 
as their fire-arms would be of great service towards the 
cnnc|uest of Siam’. Such astounding misconceptions 
about the strength of the enemy and the character o\ 
the war could not but end in disaster. 

In spite of these serious defects the Burmese were 
not easily vanquished. I’he loss to the British in men 
and money was enormous. The total exj^endilure was 
about five millions sterling.‘ The number of lives 

* Wilson, Ooc/i»;/(’«/s, p. 230. 

* Wilson, Dociinicnl}., p. 224. 

* Wilson, Docimirnt.s, i)p. 224-225. 

* .Vc'corclini;; lo \V’'ilson (continuation of Mill's History 
Jiriii.sh India, V(<l. Ill, Cliai)tc*r IV) a larj^^e iKjrtion of 
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Sacrificed was, considering the nuniher actually killed 
in action, almost incredible. A report by Major 
Alexander Tulloch, presented to Parliament in 1841, 
(ontains the following figures: “'riie whole number of 
Ibitish troops that landed in Rangoon in the first 
instance was, exclusive of ollicers, "k.58b. The number 
(il reinforcements does not a])pear, but that of the 
deaths was 8,115, of which not more than 150 occurred 
in action or from wounds. ()l about 150 ollicers, 10 
were killed in action or died in (onsecpience ol their 
uounds, and 45 died Ironi disease.' In Arakan the 
loss in action was none, but ol the average strength of 
(he two regiments, ainouming to 1,004 men, 595 died 
in the country in the (ourse ol eight months, and of 
those who cpiitted it not more than half were alive at 
the end of twelve months".- 

The prolongation of the war and the unnecessarily 
large sacrifice of blood were to a large extent due to 
(he complete lack of c:o-ordination between the military 
and the political authorifies in India. Lord Amherst 
was severely criticised bv the Directors as well as the 
llritish public for his lailine to supply the Expedi- 
lioiuiry Force with provisiotis and transport." Snodgrass 

iuililnr\ L'xpeiiililure wa'i unnecessarily iiu‘urre<l ; .... a most 

t\at.i:nerate(l opinion sc-, iws to lia\e l)oen enlcrlaineil of the 
Mi-inoih of iht* Burnians; aiul larye and lieavil\ armed bodies 
''ere consequently sent to perform what lv\o or three reijinients, 
ill lill\ equipjietl, would have ea.^ily aci'omplished. 

' Accordiii)* to Havelock (Memoirs, .\ppendix) the total los.^ 
Ill Ihirnui (excludinji Arakan and Assam) amounted to 3,22^' 
thiropeans and 1,766 Indians. 

* Quoted in Ireland, The Province of Hnnna. Vol. I. p. 29. . 

*In their Secret Letter dated .Vugu.st 3, 1824, the Director.«i 
oliserved that the want of bullocks iu General Campbell s army 
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sa)s, “Tlic army came iniproN iclcd D’ith ihc nlcccs.^a^\ 
cijiiipmcnt for acl\anting either In land or Avatcr". 
Want ol fresh loot! resulted in nuith suHering and 
illness. As the war ad\anted anti the siilferings of tin 
troops came (o public notice in Kngland, the unpopu 
laritx of I.ord Amherst's (ioveriimeni naturalh in 
creased. At the conclusion ol the war the (a)urt (d 
Directors ollered its unanimous thanks t.) Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sii Archibald (kunphell. Ca)mmodore Ihishaiu 
and tlu‘ military and na\al olliters who had taken j)aii 
in the operations, but it tould not reath unanimih 
Avhen the jwojjosal ol thanking the CioNernor-Cieneial 
was accepted.^ 

Indeed, at one stage ol the war the authorities in 
Lontkm seriouslv entertained thoughts of recallinjj 
Lord Amhcist. After the costh Avars of Lord Hasting' 
ihe C>)un of Directors wanted peace and retrcnchmeni: 
I.nitl Amherst ga\e them a long and mismanaged wai 
Lord Clur/on sa\s, ‘ From the end of 1825 the shij) of 
Amheist Avas labouring in \er) hea\y waters, and he av.i'. 
onh saAcd fora time bv the robust common sense ol tin 


;i ‘mailer of itiisim- eiilitr on llie Sui)reme <'lovennmin >‘i 
•on llie Coinnuinder of the cxpcclilion, if not on t)otli of tlieni’. 

\ lvuro])ean soldier who look jiart in the war eliari;es 
Ainhersi’s (Voverninciil of lu-.nleel ‘. . . . lo the sjiiriliial w.in’i' 
»)l the liriiish tnjops, while on service in the Held’. Diirin.i^ lie 
war, he says, “there was no such person as a iliaplain atunli''! 
lo the ircjops”, nor was there any provision for tlie perhirniaia' 
()f divine service. In his own corps the Sahhath was ohser\t‘l 
l>y (jffjcers cominandin.c: conijianies readini; Articles of War >•> 
their men. (Hislorica! Jiccord of Ihc J'ii st Emof^i'an Kcfiitii' 
pp. 511-512). 

* Political I)e]jartnient Notification, Alay 14, 1827. 
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Duke of \VeIlinj>t()n . . . . ^ Vhe Duke wrote to the 

Ihiine Minister, Lord Liverpool, on Octolxr iO, 1825. 

I am aware ol the power o{ the Cjourt of Directors'to 
lemoN’e the C»o\einor-(»eneral.“ But in my opinion it 
would he better, hotit lor tlie pul)lic interest and for 
the honour ol the indi\iduals (oncerned, that tlie\ 
siiould remoNc him against the will of the (ioxernmeiit 
ili.ui that we should be guilt) of injustice”.' Aftei 
leading the (»o\ern()r-(General’s defence the Cabinet 
I(‘i used to be a jtarty to his dismissal. Lord Cur/on 
s.iNs, “for months tlie unhappy (iovernor-Cetieral, 
separated by nearly six mouths from English news, was 

left in almost daily expectation of being recalled. 

In August 182h he made ujj his mind to resign. But 
m May 1827 tliere arri\ed a Resolution of 'Lhanks and 
(ompliments from the Court, as a belated solatium for 
his pre\ious sulfcrings. Ncwertheless his resignation, 
prolfered on the score of ill health, was accepted . . . .” ^ 
Lord .Amherst left Calcutta in March, 1828. 


' Hrilish (iovcni}U(’)il in India. Vol. II, ])p. 

* Seetiou 22 of Pill’s India Act, 1784, pro\ id< <1 ‘dial “it ^liall 
'iid may be lawful lo and for the Kin.e’s ^Majesty, Ins Jleirs ami 
MU l essors, by an> Writing or InstruiiK'nl under bis or their 
Alanual, rounlersii*neil by the Secretary of State, or for 
die Court ol Directors <if the said t'uileil CoiuiMiiy for ihe Time 
I'cinii, by Wrilinji under their Hand.s, to removt* nr recall the 
I'tesenl or any future (hwernor-dencral of I'ort W'illiani in 

•’enj^al.” The Directors couhl, legally, recall the (.'lovernor- 

Lciieral even without the approval of the King (/.c., the Cabinet) 
hord Kllenborotigh was recalled by the Court of Direetors with- 
'ait the approval of the Hoard of Control. See .\. C. Itaiierjee, 
Indian Constiiuliomil Pociinicnis, Vol. I, pp. fio, 2.15. 

’U)rd Curzon, Briliih Goveniuicni in India, Vol. II, p. 192. 

^British Govcnnncnl in India, Vol. II, p. 192. 
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There is no doubt that the Supreme Cox-tnimcnt 
committed mistakes and protracted the duration of the 
war b\ tfieir failure to send regi lar shipments of pro 
Aisions' and carriage cattle. Sir rhomas Munro stated 
the position very fairly when he wrote to tl e Duke ol 
AVellington, “There has been no want of energy or 
decision at any time in attacking the enemy; but there 
has certainh been a great want of manv of the arrange¬ 
ments and combinations by which the movements of 
an army are facilitated, atid its success rendered niort 
certain, riiere were no doubt great difficulties: every 
thing was ncAv; the coimtrv was diflicult, and the 
climate was destructive; but still, more enterprise in 
ex])loring the routes and jia.sscs on some otcasions, and 
more foresight on others in ascertaining in time the 
means of conxeyance and subsistence, and what »vas 
practicable, and what was not, would have saved much 
time.”" On another occasion he wrote, “ . . . . great 
injustice is done to him (i.c., l.ord Amherst) in the idle 
clamour which has been raised against him. His 
situation xvas a \ery arduous one. He was new to 
India;' the Burmese were an enemy entirely unknown 


* Sir Tlionuis Miiiiro wrote Ihfit “one of the most serioU'' 
■ohstaeles to the proseeiition of military operations from KanK*'""- 
is the want f)f both salt and fresh provisions for Kuropeaiis ” 
(r.lei.u:, of Miiiiio, Vol. 11, p. 384). 

•Letter dated .\pril 16, 1826. (tileii;, Life of Muino, Vol. H. 

p. 160). 

■' At the ver\ lK\i,dnnin}.j of the wav I^ord .\mlierst frankl' 
wrote tfj .Sir Thomas Miinro, “.Arranicements like these are t<n‘ 
beyond the reach of my experience.” ((/lei}.’, J.ifr of 
Vol. 11, ]). 100). In a letter to the Court of I)ireet«)rs (Deceini''”' 
23, 1825) the Supreme Government observed that the want '* 
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lo us; wc were ignorant of their military force—of 
I heir mode of ^varfarc—of their resources, and of the 
iace of their countr).” ' 'These \ iews of a competent 
observer, frankly expressed in the piaAacy of non-officia! 
correspondence, constitute the most plausible justifica¬ 
tion of Lord Amherst’s management of the war. 

While censuring the ci\il authorities for the mis¬ 
management of the wai, we must not forget to hold the 
miliuiry authorities responsible for serious techiiic.il 
ini:..akes. Havelock’s iiaiTaii\e shows that stormers 
were sent to take strong Burmese stockades without 
scaling ladders; ‘sepoys, sent into action without a 
stiffening of British infaiitr), were so often routed that 
their moral declined and they were obsessed with a 
Iielief that Burmese warriors had magical powers’. 
Owing to the prevalence of epidemics and the absence 
of proper medical arrangements Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell ‘sometimes had only 1500 effectives’.^ This was 
jirobably partly resjionsible for the technical mistakes 
noticed by Haielock, but something was perhaps due 
to that curious military obstinacy w’hich occasionally 
lefuses to admit and rectif) errors of judgment. It is 
inteicsting to note that Colonel Godwin, who played 
.1 prominent part in this war, deliberately continued 


Im-sIi meat, whicli a}j;t;n>vatecl the siekiU’hS of T^uropcan troops 
orii^inallv caiisecl l>v an iiiifon.'sceii (nilbreak of e])i(leinir fever, was 
iliK‘ entirely U) the tlesertion of Rantjoon by local inhabitants. 
'.'Ml event w’hicli couhl not have been anticipated.’ 

' Glei}-, Life oj Munro. Vol. If, p. 175. Wilson, Docinwnts, 
^ i. 242-243. See also vSecrct Letter to Court, March 18, 1826, 
’’•ira 48. 

* Catnbridge Uistoty of India, Vol. V, p. 560. 
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the same policy when he commanded the British arm\ 
in the Second Ani^lo-Binniese War, On October 2, 
1852, Lord Dalhonsie wrote about him: “The war of 
1821-25-2() was a perfect war, and nothing that was 
not done then can be done now—c\erything tliat was 
done llien must be done o\er again now.’* On Decem¬ 
ber 1. 1852, the Oo\ernor-(ieneral wTote again: 
“ . . . . he will hear no one, see no one, irusi no one. 
belie\e no one—beliece nothing except what lie thinks 
himself, founded on what it was in 1825."' While 
1 lax clock, a junior ollicer, detected mistakes xvhich he* 
piibliclx criticised within two years of the conclusion 
of the xvar,- Godwin, a senior officer, continued to hold 
till liis death that ‘the Avar of 1824-25-2b xx^as a perfect 
war’! 


* :\. C. llaiierjec, Aiiiicxalion of Huriiia. pp. 126-127. 
•Havelock’s Ijook was published in 1828. 
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THE ANGLO-BURMESE TREATIES OF 1826 


A few days before the tledaration of war Lord 
^iiilicrst defined his war ,iims in an elaborate minute.^ 

1 he fundamental jnincijjle to ])e observed in deter- 
iiinino- ‘the terms which should be iinjwsed on the 
Uinnan monarch’ was delined in the following words: 

. . . as anv acti\e and successful hostilities in which 

i 

nia\ engage with that proud, arrogant and irascible 
)Cople, will necessarily make them for ever our fixed 
nd deadly enemies, e\ery maxim of sound policy sug- 
,eMs that, when once this (io\eminent has embarked 
1 measures for coercing them, it should require such 
niKcssions as must matei iallv circumsciibe their means 

4 

•I doing future injury to the British power.” In pur- 
iiance of this principle the (h)\ernoT'-CGeneral decided 
‘the entire e\acuation and the formal renunciation 
1 all right and dominion in tlic conquered countries- 

C., l-ebruiin 20, 1824, No. 1. 

" .\])])arciitly Lord Amherst was not prepared lo foree Burma 
'-live u]) territories which v’*ere her inte,i^ral portions. He wrote 
<* Sir Thomas Miinro on .Vjiril 2, 1824, "I am not at all sure 
ii'ii the dismemberment 'of the Burmese enipire, ex'cn if we had 
liv ini'aiis of effectin)^ it, is ■■‘ii event to be desireil. The balaiue 
now tolerablv ec|ual between them and the Siamese, an<l 
help to keep each other in (heck ’’ Sir Thomas Munro 
■‘•plied, . such kiniidoms as these (/.e., Burma and Siam) are 
" a perpetual state of lliielnation, and can never, lor an} lon.ij 
“-'I'lod, remain, like the old governments of Pluro])e, within tlie’ 
'•line ,limits. l)ur best policy is not to look so much to the 
^feservatioii of any balance between them, as to the weakening of 

29 
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of Assam, Cassay (including Manipur) andi perhaps 
Arakan, with their dependencies’ should be ‘insisted on 
as indispensable conditions’ of peace. But these coun 
tries were not to be annexed to the British Empire; 
they were to be ‘placed in the situation of dependem 
and protected states, subject to the payment of such 
tribute only as might sulFice to cover the expense in¬ 
curred by their protection.’ Such a ])olicy. l,orcl 
Amherst belie\ed, would ‘afford security to our Eastern 
frontier.’ It would at the same time pnne the 
generosity of tlie Company; the liberation of 
peoples of Assam and Arakan from ‘the tyranny oi 
Burman despotism’ was ‘not unworthy of the attention 
of a great and generous Government’. \\^ith regard to 
Manipur, Lord Amherst suspected that, owing to tlit 
long and intimate relations of the Burmese Kings wit 
that principality, the extension of British influence 
there would be viewed with ‘jealousy and alarm’ by the 
Court of Ava. So he'decided to settle tfK\(|uestion ol 
extending British protection to that hill State aftci 
receiving a detailed report from the man on the spol 
David Scott. With regard to Arakan, the Go\ern«)i 
General refused to accept the recommendation ot 
Captain Canning in favour of the annexation of that 
province to the British Empire. He belie\ed that the 
Aiags ‘cherished the deepest resentment against ihcii 
oppressors, as well as the most ardent desire to reco'ci 
their long lost patrimony.’ 

These preliminary observations of the Go\ern‘>i- 


Ihat power whirli is laost able to disturb onr frontii r.’ 
Life of Munro, Vol. II. pp. HO. 115-116). 
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.icncral naturally lost their force under the pressure 
)1 the war, and we shall be sadly disappointed if we 
ook for the germs ol the treat) of Yandabo in the 
ninute of February 20, 1S24. Scott had already 
lUggesied the necessity of retaining ]X)ssession of Assam 
liter the expulsion of the Burmese.’ On March 4, 
1S24, ("aptain Canning suggested that one of the prin- 
ipal conditions of peate should l)c the payment ot the 
.\j)enses of the tvar." When he was sent to Rangoon 
IS the Governor-f^encrars Political Agent and ‘Joint 
riommissioner for executing on the part of the Biitish 
Caixernmcnt any treaty that may be negotiated with 
[lie Burmese’, he was instructed to ascertain whether 
(he King of Burma tvould be able to pay a large war 
indemnity, to demand ‘the removal and public disgrace 
M the four Rajas of Arakan ivhose language and con- 
(luti have imariably been so disrespectful and violent 
Inwards the British Government’, to ask for ‘the restora¬ 
tion of all property of British subjects plundered or 
tnnfiscated during the Avar’, to require ‘the exemption 
nl all British vessels frequenting Rangoon and other 
ports of the Burman Empire from certain dt'grading 
and vexatious port regulations to Avhich they are noAv 
''Ubject’, and, lastly, to secure ‘permission for tlie per¬ 
manent residence of a Political Agent and Consul at 
Kangoon with a fortified dwelling house and a guard 
i<>'’ personal security’."* He Avas informed, hoA\ever, 
fhat the last two conditions should not be insisted on 
if received with any particular display of jealousy and 

' S. C., February 13, 1824, No. 15. 

“ vS. C., Man h 12, 1824, No. 4. 

C., March 26, 1824, No. 17. 
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alarm’.' lo ilicsc ncn demands was soon added :i 
flaim for ‘the safety and indemnity of the Manipiirians’. 
Seoii's report had eomineed the (io\ernor-General ol 
‘the importance to Hiitish interests of eslablishing the 
inde])endence’ f)f Manipur. At the same time Ciambhii 
Singh was informed that his only (hance of regaining 
his ancestral throne hi\ in ‘the degiee ol acti\e assist¬ 
ance and co-operation' oHerc*d by Itiin to the Kritisii 
CioNcrnment.- 

In Ajnil, 1824. Robertson, Magistrate of Chitta¬ 
gong, re])orted to the Cio\eminent that, in his o})inion.‘ 
‘the sejiaiaiion of Aracan from the Burmese dominions' 
Avas ‘a most desirable event’. “I'he retention of that 
province bv the Burmese," he observed, “will leave 
them the means of gratifying at some future j)erio(i 
their desire of injuring us by all those petty modes ol 
annovance which, though not serious enough to be 
publiclv rc*sentcd b\ again having recourse to arms. 
ma\ still, as heretofore, lie more than the ordinarv 
police can prevent". I'he restoration of the province, 
to the Mags he considered as unwise, for they were 
likelv to prove ‘troiiblc'some’ neighbours. Morcov^i 
they could not be expected to form ‘a Ciovernment (»l 
sufficient strength and stabilitv to stand unsupported'. 
There were two jxtrties led by two climants to the 
throne of Arakan—a minor son of Kingbering and i 
man named Hynja, a descendant of a former usurpei. 
Under the circumstances, Arakan could flourish bi"'t 
under British rule. Arakan was likely to attract manv 


* S. C., March 26, 1824, No. 17. 

» S. C., April 20, 1824, No. 9, 14. 
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Htiigali settlers: “the soil is so la\oiirable to the giwvth 
(li rite that, were the Bengalees reliexecl Ironi their 
(Iie:ifl of the Biirniese, luilf the land now eoNered with 
inngles Avoiild in a lew years be rendered productive.”' 

Soon after the capture of Rangoon C/aptain 
( anning wrote a letter to the Burmese Ministers, stat¬ 
ing distinctly the terms on which the (ioNernor-General 
was })iepaied to conclude peace." He demanded the 
i'\a(nation of Assam, (lachar and |aintia, the relin- 
<iuishment of all dainis to the island of Shahpuri and 
(lie principality of Manipur, the acceptance of such 
a boundary betAveen (-hittagong and Arakan as the 
Ihitish (iovernment might deteimine, the payment of 
the cost of Avar, the dismissal and public disgrace of the 
lour Rajas of Arakan whose language and conduct to¬ 
wards the British (io\ernmenr Avere disrespectful, the 
iclease of all British subjects confined during the Avar. 
I lie restoration of all British j)roj)ertv plundered or 
(onliscatcd dining the Avar, exemption of all British 
sliijrs from degrading and’ vexatious regidations at Bur¬ 
mese ports, and the establishment of a permanent 
Ihitish Political Agent and Consul at Rangoon Avith a 
loiiified dwelling anil guard for personal security.’* No 
■epl) seems to have been received at the British camp. 
I’lobably the victorv of Ramu and the interpretation 
l>ut by the Burmese upon the British successes in 
K ingoon encouraged them to reject this offer. But the 
''Uicessivc defeats suflered by the Burmese during the 
fit St few months of the war led them to make an abot- 

' S. C., .April 30, 1924, No. 30. 

* S. C., Jime 18, 1824, No. 4. 

' I'oreiijn MiscelUuitous, No. 179. 
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ti\e attempt for opening negotiations in 'January, 
182.5. ‘ 

111 |ul>. 182.5, the Coniniander-in-Chief, .Sii 

Echvard Paget, ol)ser\ed, " . . . . as we ha\c siilfieient 
grounds to come to the conclusion that no disasters, 
however se\ere. will influence this infatuated court to 
commence a negotiation for peace, howexer much the\ 
max he anxious to obtain it, it becomes necessary to 
consider whether xve can, consistently xvith our oxvn 
honour, be the first to make jiacific overtures.'’* Lord 
Amherst, tired of successful skirmishes xvhich seemefl 
only to prolong the xvar. approx ed this policx. 
Robertson, xvho had so long been managing civil 
affairs in Arakan,’ xvas sent to Rangoon as Cixil 
Commissioner lor Pegu.’ He xvas also ‘joined xvith 


‘See anil', pp. 400-401. 

* S. C., July 22, 182.S. N<». 2. 

The Coiinnaiuler-in-Clnef observed, “When 1 consider tlu* 
enormous expenditure of treasure . . . and . . . the j^reat saerifiee 
of British IjUkhI, when I eontemplate the ohstaeles anil diftieullii'' 
wliiih . . . still present themselves to our views . . . ; when I he.ir 
in mind the extraordinary hardships and deprivations Ui wliieh 
our triKjps have been already suhjeeted and whieh they must .still 
1)e prepared to eneounter ; when, above all, I recollect the insalu¬ 
brity of tlie climate., I cannot di.sjj^uise my anxiety that. 

consistentlv with our honour, this contest ina> be brouj.dit to ih‘ 
speediest conclusion.” (S. C., July 22, 1825, No. 2). 

•' S. C.„ July 22, 1825, No. 3. 

'For a descrij)tion of his work there, see his Political liiii- 
doits of the Pinl Burmese H’or. 

■ Lord Amherst observed, “The chief thin}.j to ^uard a} 4 aiii''i 
in his administration of the judicial and revenue concerns of du 
country is the ^ilvini? an impression to the inhabitants that thy' 
arc about to form permanently a part of our Empire. The I'""' 
at present in existence should continue to be administered 
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Sir Archibald Campbell in a Commission for conduct¬ 
ing any future negotiation.' This step was not to be 
inierpreted as an indication of the Governor-Generars 
(5ss of confidence in Sii Archibald Campbell.’ rhe 
(icneral remained the Senior Member of the Com¬ 


mission. He was to have decisive voice in all cases of 


a political nature. If Robertson differed on any point 
lie was merely entitled to record the grounds of his 
dissent. All matters of a purely ci\il nature were left 
10 Robertson, but (ieneral Campbell was authorised 
to record his opinion on any case, rhus, as Robertson 
sa\s, Sir Archibald J-anipbell had ‘nothing but a moral 
lesuairit imposed upon him’.’ riiese arrangements, 
however, did not bring the war to an end. Even after 
Malta Bandula’s death the Burmese did not betray any 


s'gn of psychological weakness. The negotiations of 
October, 1825, ])ro\ed aborti^e.’ 

Towards the close of the year 1825 two factors 
turned the scale in fa\’our of peace in the Court of 
A\a. The Rajaguni (spiritual jneceptor of the King), 
tdio had been tra\elling in India ‘ostensibly for pur- 
looses of demotion’, had been confined by the British 
iiuthorities after the outbreak of war. He was released 


iiher the arrival of General Campbell’s army at Mye-de- 


‘'Iti'ii they violate the fiKsl priiu’ipleb of ju.stiee and huinauily and 
>1" levenue should he eolleeleil as nearl\ as possible in the mode 
'\Iiich the people have been aeeusioniod to pay it.” (S. L., 
J«'ly 22, 1825, No. 3). 

’ S. C., July 22, 1825, No. 3. 6. 

* Roberl.son, Political Incidents oj the First Burmese li ar, 
I'P. 143-144. Later on John Crawfurd was sent to join the Conv- 
'iiission as third Itlember. 

* See ante. pp. 323-325. 
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and ‘furnished Avilh a pri\ate note, exj)ress!\c of tin- 
undiniinishcd readiness of ihc British officers to gram 
])eace . . . upon liberal conditions, which it A\as 
exjK'cted he would conmiunicate to his master’.' This 
communication was reexM^ed in a fa^ourable aimos 
phere, for the advance ol the British army towards tin 
capital seems to have weakened the Queen’s partv.” 

While General Campbell was jirocetding iij) Irom 
Mye-de, a Burmese messenger tame to him iindei a 
flag of truce and said that Kolciti Moighir' had arrived 


at Me-lown, deputed by the King, to conclude a treaiv 
of peace. 7'wo British officers, were sent to tin 
Burmese camp. T he Burmese envoys wanted a triut 
for 2.5 days, but nothing beyond 24 hours was agreed 
to. Cieneral Ganij)bell reached Me-lown on DecentI ki 
29. The place was strongly occupied and the rivci 
covered with boats. The Burmese unsuccessfully iriet' 
to escape with the boats, 'riiey allowed Commodoii 
Brisbane to pass their stockades unmolested. I'hi' 
forbearance to the flotilla was accepted by Cieneral 
Campbell as a proof of their sincerity and desire h>i 
peace. Negotiations, therefore, began.'' The Britis! 
point of view was represented by General Campbell 
Robertson and (atmmodorc Brisbane. 


' Wil-son, Historical Sketch, jj. 82. 

“ See ante, p. 297. 

’* Tliat is the n.nine foiiDil in h'nylish doemnents. 

* The details (jf the nt}»oti{iti(jn.s are eolleeled from S. ■ 
January 6, 1826, No. 43, 

Rev. Judsoji was taken out from prison and carried to Me-l<'N\n 
as interpreter. When the nej^otiations failed he was aKain 
to i)rison. ((iouger, Posoiiai Narrative, pp. 272-273). 
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Kolt'it] Menghi(\ the senior Biinnesc (joniniis- 
^ioner, declared that he was authorised bv the Kinu 
to settle tlx? business’.hv doin« what he thouobt best 

' O VI 

for the interests of the country. “Whatever 1 do," be 
said, “my acts are as the acts of ilie King." He was 
then told that the British (ib\eminent insisted on the 
acceptance ol the terms proposed in October last (/.r., 
the cession of Arakan, Assam and Manipur, and the 
])ayment of two crorcs ol rupees as indemnity) with 
one addition—the cession ol 5'e, I'avoy and Mergui. 

Robertson says that the? Burmese envoys ‘prayed, 
in almost abject terms'^ for the withdrawal of the 
demand for indemnity.- I'hev said, “In war the ex¬ 
penses are not all upon one side. We also have 
expended a great cjuantitv of money. It has never 
been our custom in war to ask for the reimbursement 
of expenses, nor to jiav them to others." Robertson 
coldly replied, “In cases like the present, where customs 
differ, the custom ol the conquerors is acted upon." 
riiev were also told tliat if they refused to conclude 

4 • 

peace at once, the war would be prolonged and the 
amount of expenses (and therefore, of the indemnity) 
would be heavier, rhe Burmese envoys said that they 
were ashamed to confess that their treasury was quite 
empty. Kolcin Mrnghic said. “You are mistaken in 
supposing us to Ik? wc'althy. If there were money in 


' Kolciu Meufihic "The Hnglish nre very senerem'i, he 

Burmese extremely ]MK)r. The Burmese hei^, us a iiati'Uia! hdoii, 
that the demaiid may he le>,sened, and they will aceount such a 
favour as an act of charity iloiie to them.” 

*See Political huidcnl:> of Ihc Piml Burmese IVai, 

pp. 167-184. 
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ilie treasury at present, the King would not consent to 
make peace. rhe country is ruined. The people 
liave all fled from their homes, and tliere is no cultiva¬ 
tion.” Sir Archibald C'.ampbcll thereupon reduced his 
demand to one c/ojc. After further entreaties for 
mercy Koleiu Mcngfde agreed to pay this amount in 
instalments, but added, “The payment of the money 
falls \ery hea\\ upon us.” 

^^'ith regard to the question of territories, Kolcin 
Mcnghic made no objection to give u|> Assam and 
Manipur, although he detiai’ed that Gambhir Singh 
should not be recognised as the r.uler of the latter 
Kingdom. Ye, Ta\oy and Margui he agreed to sur¬ 
render with mild protests, but he put ujd a stubborn 
fight for Arakan. Robertson said, “\VT must keep 
Arakan. If it be returned to you, no care that our 
judges or your Governors can take will prevent eternal 
(juarrels uj)on the frontier. We must have the moun¬ 
tains as a barrier between us and you to prevent the 
possibility of tlie lecunence of war.” He added, “The 
question is not how much you will cede to us, but how 
much we shall return to you.” F.ven a .soldier could 
not be more blunt. Kolcin Menghic had no alter- 
nati\e but to agree. T he points of contention being 
thus settled, there was no ditticulty about minor {Kiints 
—the grant of amnesty to those inhabitants of Pegu 
who had helped the British during the war, the inter¬ 
change of Residents, and the inclusion of Siam as a 
party to the treaty.' A draft treaty was signed on 

' .Mtlioupli the Siamese had taken no part in the war, the\ 
had continued their military demonstrations and from time t** 
time announced their desire to help the British force. An envo.'* 
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|;iimiiry 3, 182('), and an armistice was agreed Uj 3 ()n till 
|;iiuiary hS, by which date it was expected that the 
latification of the Kin« .would !)e available. 

Sir Archibald Campbell and his colleagues thought 
It nece.ssary to explain to the Supreme Go\ernmenf 
lilt' reasons for reducing the amount of the indemnity. 
1 he Burmese had accepted all the terms—including 
ihe cession of \aluable proNinces—imposed upon them, 
i hey had pleaded their inability to pax. Under these 
(ircunistances it was neithei j)olitic nor generous to 
insist upon the paxment ol two crorcs. Moreoxer, if 
lite Burmese decided to prelei the continuation of the 
war to the paxment of so large a sum, the British 
(ioxeminent xvould once more find itself exposed to 
ruinous expen.ses.' 


(.\ipiaiii llurney, w.'k .sc-nt Iroiii CalciiUa to t'oii.nralulalt* the KinjLj 
of Siam on his aecession. Hr was instructed to ‘cultivate a i:;ood 
iiiKlerstandin;; with Siam,’ tt» 'aftord the fullest information oit 
(\erv point connected with the Jiurma war,' to ‘lujld out no dis- 
iiiu'i expectation of our cedini^ lo the Siamese an\ portion of our 
:iu|uisitions on the coasi of Teiiasserim,’ to express no eafierness 
f'T Siamese co-operaiion ai>ainst Burma, ami ‘to effect the d<‘sired 
'iii])rovemeni in our commercial relations with Siam.’ (S. C., May 

1825, No. 24). He reacheil Banijkok on December 4, 1825, 
and concluded a treaty of friendl) and commercial intercourse. 
“The Court of Siam would have been well pleaded to have re- 
rovered the Teiiassermi pro\inces, which had been wrested from 
diem by the Burman arms, but they hesitated to render the 
services (i.c., military assistance) that mi.irht have entitled them to. 
■'Iline compensation, not onl> m tlie uncertainty of the return 
tl'ei inijfht expect, but in mi.stru.st of their own army, composed 
-Is that was, in a sreat decree, of Teguers and coniraanded by a 
*k*neral of Pejju extraction.” (Wilson, Historical Sketch, p. 84. 
‘‘^ee also Wilson, Dociinuvts, Appendix, No. 30, 32, 33, 34). 

* S. C., January 6, 1826, No. 43. 
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Lord Amherst had decided that the King ol 
hiirma should he asked to agree not to allow an\ 
.American or anv subject of any Euroj^ean Power excepi 
England to settle or to trade in his dominions. Sii 
Archil)ald Campbell and his colleagues did not propose 
this condition to Kolcin Mrnoliic. Such a condition, 
they thought, would betray unnecessary anxiety on 
the jKirt of the British (io\crnment and encourage tin- 
Burmese Ring to expect su})pori and assistance from 
other Powers. Moreoxcr, “such a clause might possibK 
give umbrage to the Cio\crnments ol many nations 
now at j)eace with (ireat Britain." Inhere were .sonic 
European merchants in Burma; the)—and their (io\- 
ernmcnt.s—would certain!)' resent their exclusion from 
‘a fair [lariicipation in all the commercial advantages 
which a liee and unrestricted intercourse would 

an Old’.* 


Indications were, liowe\er, soon a\ailable to .slun\ 
that the Ring would not ratify the treaty. On 
January 6 (General Campbell recei\ed letters from two 
Englishmen who had been living at Axa as pri.soneis. 
The) wrote that the Ring Avould never consent to the 
dismemberment of his territory. These letters were 
obviously Avritten under dictation. On January 17 
.some Burmc*sc enxoys appeared at the Briti.sh canij). 
apologi.sed for the non-arrival of the ratilication, and 
retpiested the British force to retreat to Prome or a! 
least to extend the truce. On January 18, the d.iv 
originally fixed for the return of the ratified treaty, tl'c 
Burmese envoys solicited a further delay of six or seven 


^ S. C., January 6, 1826, No. 43. 
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(lays. General Campbell declared that their request 
(ould not be complied with and asked them to 
(.\acuate the loriified and caitrenchcd citv of Me-lowii 
|)\ sun-rise on [anuar\ 20. . On their positne rejec¬ 
tion of this demand, (he\ were told that hostilities 
would be resumed after twehe o’clcnk that very nij>ht 


()anuary 18). 
(aivernment 


' It is difhcult to say wh) the Binmese 
relused to ratih the treat). Snodgrass- 


simuests two alternati\es: either the en\o)s exceeded 
their power, or the fickle King changed his mind. At 
one of his interviews with Sir Archibald (Campbell 


Kolrin Menghic had betia)ed his fear of provoking 


the King’s wrath. With regard to the clause concern¬ 
ing the indemnity, he said, “I'hat tcTui ol the treaty 


we must oursehes execute, for we dare not commu¬ 


nicate it to the King. We must pay the money our¬ 
sehes, for should the King hear of such a stipulation, 
he would probably put us to death. Of that we must 
i.ike our chance.” ' 

A few davs after the resumption of hostilities the 


llnnnese Cioxernment relc;ased txvo xvhite prisoneis- 


‘in American missionarv 


named Price and an Faiglish 


''nrgca)n named Sandford'—and sent them as enx^oy.i 
lo the Briti.sh camp. Ihey xvere told that the terms 
laexiously offered wcae still open to the Burmese King, 
liiat the British armv xvould retire to Rangoon upon 


' Wilson, DocmiH'nl.<, No. l.S7(II). 
Wanativc of the HiiiDU'st’ ll'or. p. 271. 
S. C.. I-Vljruarv tO, t82i3, No. 14. 


' See ante, ]). 373. 

• KonbmiHUsi-l ra-MU'ii, ■ (Vol. II. pp. 'tl2-‘ll3) iiiforiiis us 
lial the British oflicers were nfiaid Iwcause the country was un- 
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the payment of 25 lakhs of rupees, that Burmese teni- 
tory would be eompletcly e\acuated upon the paynicjir 
of another instalmem of similar amount, and that thr 
remaining amount of 5() lakhs should be paid in equal 
instalments in two >ears.’ The King and his ministers 
heard with ‘as miirh satisfaction as astonishment’ that 
the terms were not more se\ere than those oHet;t‘il 
before. Price and Sandford returned to the Britisli 
camp on February 13. The onl) objection raised b\ 
the Burmese Court related to money payment,- but 
General Campbell refused to reduce the amount. 
Price once more went to A\a. The army advanced 
to Yandabo, within four class’ march from the capital. 
There Price came, svith Burmc.se ensoys authori.scd b\ 
the King to conclude a treaty embodying all Britisii 
demands. The treaty' wxs signed on Februaiy 24. A 
sum of 25 lakhs of rupees was paid at once in gold and 
silver bullion. I’hree British officers (Captain Luins 
den, Lieutenant Havelock and Dr. Knox) paid a cert- 
monial \ isit to the King' on March 1. 

For various reasons Lord Amherst had decided 
not to demand the cession of Pegu. He did not like 

Tviiowu lo tliciii ; they tlu)u;^lU that further advaiu'e would hi’ 
un^.€ife, and pn^po^ed pe.nre, 

‘ S. C., March 10, 1826, No. 6. 

* This seems tf> have heen due lo tiiiaiuial difficiiltit 

the concludiii}.: staj'Os of the war the liurnu se (lo\ cniment !i 
l(i hire soldiers at t!ie rate f»f Rs. 170 i)er man , ks. 60 or 70 " 
the standard rati at the hejiiniiiii}.; of the war. \n e_\e-w iiiii 
speaks of ‘the impoveri-shed state of hoth puMic and t)ii\at'' fuiul>' 
in the capital.—Wilson, Doainiotls, No. 173f.\). 

* Text in Appendix B. 

* Havelock. Memoirs, pp. 338-366, Appendix. 
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10 undertake the responsibility of defending the pro- 
\incc against Burmese aggression.' Direct annexation 
was, therefore, out of the question. Nor was it possible 
to leave the Mons independent. As Wilson observes, 
rhe people were ^ery much mixed with the Burman 
race, and their characters indicated neither personal 
intrepidity, nor national spirit, Avhich could have been 
relied ujwn as available in undertaking their defence; 
neither did it appear that any individual of rank or 
infliicnce existed, round whom the population would 
iiave rallied, as the common object of their reverence 
or attachment.”^ Moreover, although the King had 
leluctantly agreed to the cession of Arakan, ‘no 


' Robertson says, “Pe.nu once uieorporalecl into our ])osses- 
sions, a trespass upon its intej^rity must be resented as pronijjtly 
as that iiifrinjjement of our IJensal frontier out of which the war 
111 iirojLjress had arisen. The possession of Pejiu was likely to 
lead to a speedy renewal of war with Ava, and an eventual rup- 
Uire with »Siani, a state little likely to prefer us as neifjhbours to 
its eo-reliifionists, the Ihirnie>^e.” {Political Jncidculs of the First 
lint>ncsc liar, p. 141). Sir Thomas Munro favoured llie resto¬ 
ration of Talainj? rule in Peiju, with Tenasserim attached to it 
He wrote, "1 would have left a corps of about six thousand men 
ill the country until their government and military force were 
iiroperly organised ; five or six years would have been fully suffi- 
»ient...and we could then have gradually withdrawn the whole 
■uf our force...l*e.i;u is so fertile, and has so many natural advan- 
la.i^es, that it would in a few years have been a more powerful 
•slate than Ava.” ((Tleij;, Life of Muon), Vol. II, p. 160). 


Crawfurd siyiij^esteil the annexation of Kaiyuoon, and the 
^ onnnander-in-Chief preferred Ran.yoon to Tenasserim ‘as more 
easily defended and probably of j;reater commercial value’. (S. C , 
'^L\y 12, 1826, No. 1). 


’ Historical Sketch, pp. 84-85. Ron na Ron, the vSiainese 
Vieiieral who hoped to place himself at the heat! of an independent 
P'^gu, was the descendant of a former headman of Martaban. 
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cocicion’ could lia\c‘ induced him to give up Pegu: 
‘‘ihei’cfdre that pn)\ince was to be taken without 
treat), and to be held by sheer I’orce.”' It must be 
admitted that there was some truth in this apprehen¬ 
sion. ^\'llen Lord Dalliousie annexed Pegu after the 
Second Anglo-IIurniese AVai, King Mindon could not 
l)e induced to sign a treaty: the annexation was effected 
b\ Ih’oclamation.- 

It is probable that casual british observers some¬ 
times over-emphasized the past and exaggerated the 
haired ol the Mons against their Hurmese rulers. In 
177‘1 the Mons had rebelled unsiuccssfully and suffered 
cruel punishments. Of the three j^rincipal leaders of 
this rebellion one—Dalla Khin—was captured and 
executed at Rangoon in 1774: the others—Dalla Hsin 
and Minasi—fled to Siam. The ex-King of the Mons. 
Binnya Dalla, who had been eajjtured by A-laung-pa-)a 
aljout two decades ago, was executed at Rangoon by a 
common executioner in 1771. Many Mons of high 
rank were executed. The next Mon rebellion took 
place in 178.S: troubles at Rangoon were followed bv 
a general rising in the Delta. Bo-daw-pa-ya suppressed 
the rebellion with characteristic crueltv. After the 

j 

restoration of peace, however, he adopted a conciliatorv 
policy which gradually removed the bitterness of the 
Mons. The government of the Delta became less 
severe than before, and the policy of discriminating 
between the Mons and the Burmans was abandoned. 
.Moreover, Bo-daw-pa-ya flattered the Mons by restoi 

' Robertson, Poliiical Incuiculs of ilic '-'irsi HunncM’ H ‘J’- 
f). 142. 

* See A. C. Baiierjee, Anncxalion of Uuyom, Chapter V. 
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mg the prestige of their old capital—Pegu. In 1790 
I lie Myowiin of the Delta was ordered to take up his 
icsidencc there. T.liis plan was not very successful, for 
the growing importance of Rangoon as a commercial 
teiitie made it impossible for the Myowun to transfer 
I he political centre of gravity to Pegu. Still the Ring’s 
policy compelled him to divide his time between the 
iw'o cities.' On the Avhole, lio-daw-pa-ya’s policy was 
so successful that in 18LS Felix Carey found the 
Mons of the Delta completely Burrnanised. So far 
:is language was concerned, he observed, “the Peguans 
no longer exist as a nation"; the language and 
ii.iiional characteristics ol the Mons survived only in 
I enasserim. Robertson, an experienced and compe¬ 
tent ollicer who came into close contact with the Mons 
as (axil Commissioner ol the Delta during the war, 
()I)served that “the lapse of sexenty years, and a greatly 
improved administration on their (i.e., the Burmese) 
]>art, had, by removing inxidious distinctions, and 
l)lacing concjucrors and • conquered' on a fooling of 
(‘(luality, done much toxvards reconciling the latter to 
liieir lot."- 

So there xvas no substantial argument in favour of 
tsiablishing a Mon national State in the Delta. It xvas, 
howexer, argued by the annexationists that the Mons, 
''lio had lil)erally helped the British Expeditionary 
foice, should not be left to the mercy of their Burmese 
1 tilers. This point deserxed serious consideration, for 
'>ne of (;eneral Gamj)beirs proclamations" had expli- 

'S_\iiics, .'hi .Iccoiinl of on p. 184. 

* PoUlical iHchh’nli, of Ihc First Burmese 11 or, p. 142. 

■' Soe ante, j). 404. 

30 
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fitly promised protection to those Mons who might put 
themselves under the British flag. “This protlaiiia 
lion," says Pearn, “had quite properly been construed 
as a guarantee of the restoration of Mon independence 
under the Company’s protection, and the assistance 
which the Mons rendered to the in\ading force must 
have been evoked largely by that consideration".' 
Robertson, on the other hand, remarks that no obliga¬ 
tion had been incurred towards the Mons; their 
assistance had been well paid for, and it was nothinj- 
more than a commercial arrangement convenient to 
both parties." This is ]>robably an unduly narrow and 
technical ^iew regarding the direct and indiieci 
commitments of the British authorities towards tlu“ 
Mons. In June, 1824, General Campbell issued a 
proclamation establishing a customs system at Rangoon. 
Although it was later on disallowed by the Supremt 
Government, it probably indicates his desire to brinj; 
the Delta permanently under British rule. Indeed. 
Ckmger says that Cicncral (Campbell ‘had earnestly and 
re])eatcdly solicited permission to declare the in 
dejieridence’ of the Delta.'* In .s])ite of the refusal el 
the Supreme Government to accept his suggestion, it is 
probably not quite wrong to assume that the Gcnci d 
and the oflicers subordinate to him consciousl 
unconsciously ga\e the Mons to understand that tliev 
would not be re-j)laced under Burmese control. At aiiv 
rate, the Mons must have received that impression from 


* A History of Rangoon, p. 125. 

^Political Jncidcuts of the First Burmese liar, j). 218. 
^ PcisonaJ Narrative, p. 296. 
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ilic elaborate arrangements made by tlie British 
authorities to govern the Delta during the war. Under 
(he authority ot the Commission^ made up of General 
(’ampbell and Mr. Robertso.n military olFiccrs were 
]) 0 stcd as Magistrates at Rangoon, Tharrawa, Basscin, 
I’egu, Martaban and Ye. 1 he Mons knew nothing 
about what International Law calls ‘Military Occupa- 
lion’; they concluded that the British had come to stay. 

Some British oificers were anxious to retain the 


Delta in the possession of tlie Company for military 
icasons. With the Delta in Burmese hands, lenasserim 


lemained separated fiom Arakan. It was ceitainlv ‘a 
highly inconvenient state of affairs’;” but it was not 
dangerous from the military point of view, for Tenas- 
scrism was open to the sea. There was another 
ililHculty which the supporters of annexation over¬ 
looked. The Delta had no definite and easily defensible 
liontier. Lord Dalhousie observed in 18.o2 that the 


northern frontier of Pegu ‘jjresents no natural features 
ill the formation of the country which would facilitate 
its defence, or save us from the worry of predatory 
a!lacks, even if invasion were not attempted by the 


Burmese’.’ 


In any case, the decision of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment remained unaltered, and the Delta was restored 
to the Burmese King. Article 6 of the treaty of 
Vandabo provided for a general amnesty for all who 
Bad taken part in the war; but such a provision was not 


' Sfi* aiilc, j). 4vS5. 

* I’earn, linruta Uackpound, p. 23. 

’ .V. C. Baiierjee, Auin'xaiion of Biiyuici, p. 142. 
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likely to restrain the Ikirmesc alter the withdrawal 
ol the British garrison. Indeed, the conclusion ol’ pe.ic'.- 
was f’olhnved by a Mon rebellion, which the BurriK^e 
easily suj)jnessed. The leader ol the rebellion, Mauiig 
Sat,' lied to Tenasscrini in 1927. He was followed 
there b) about 10.000 Mons. More than a genera!irai 
later Lord Dalhousie obscrxcd after the annexation v.{ 
the Delta that the Mons ‘heartil\ rejoiced in tlieii 
liberation’ from ‘the cruel tyrantn ol the Burmese 
rule’.* 

“The cession of Arakan,’’ says Snodgrass, “ampK 
provides for the freedom from Burmese interfeTeiKc 
with our Indian tenitoiies on that side”." Lhe Arakan 
Vonia Mountains were recognised as the boundan 
between British India and Burma, and it was proxided 
that any doubt regarding the boundary was to he 
settled b\ Commissioners appointed by the British and 
Burmese (iovernments for that purpose.' 

V\"e ha\e already referred to Lord Amherst’s 
unwillingness to annex Arakan. E\en in Januaiy. 
1825, Robertson was informed that the indcpendeiut' 
of Arakan was to be regarded as one of the 
important conditions of peace. “Indeed,” obser\cd the 
Secretary to the (Tovernment, “so desirable docs the 
Goyernor-(ieneral in Council consider any arraiv^e- 
ment with the Burmese wiiich would secure to us the 
inter\cntion of a friendly nation on the Chittagoii.i' 


* IK- nrt*ive<l fnnii the ('jovi-wuneiit a nioiuUly ])U’.' "" 

nf Rs. 250 till his death in October, 1830. 

* C. Hanerjee, Ainicxalion of Hiiniia, ]>. 143. 

^Sanative of the liiDviesc U’ar, p, 297. 

‘Treaty of Y. ndabo, Article 3. 
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side and thereby complete the remoNal of the Burmese 
liom the whole line of oiii eastern frontier, that to 
ensure a more read) atquiesence on the part of Ava, 
His Lordship in Council would be will in”' to waive the 
demand for the reimbursement of our expenses . . . . 
Alter the capture ol the cii) of Arakan Robertson was 
apjjointed to control ‘the entire ci\il government of 
the })ro\ince’. He was instructed ‘to undertake the 
most effectual measures for oiganizing a Police, calling 
iorih the local resources, and establishing such a dergree 
oi order, trancjuillit) and conlidence, as will give to 
tlie force in advance the achaniage of a peaceable and 
ell-disposed ])opulation and country in its rear’.- A 
lew months later, in \Ia), 1825, Lord Amherst suggested 
that the annexation of Arakan was necessary ‘as inflict¬ 
ing a severe but well-merited loss on our enemy, and 
as materiallv contributing to our own future security’. 
He thought that the mere cession of Assam Avould not 
he rc*garcled bv ‘European or native spectators’ as ‘an 
equivalent for the s:icrifices and ellorts’ of the British 
Lovernnient. and the Burmese would not be ‘deterred 
horn future aggression when they found so little atonc- 
•iient rcxjuiretl for past injury and insult’. Finally, he 
nhserved that “a country possessing a comparatively 
•obust and hardy population will be much more desir- 
'd)le as a frontier territory than the fertile and 
•I!)warlike province of Bengal”.’ I'hc annexation of 


' S. C., Jatiiuiry 14, 1825, No. 14. 

* R. C., IMjniary 18, 1825, No. 12. 

' ICvt'ii at tins sla.ire lif tliil ii'>t precliiile the possibility of 
fiblishiri}; an niilcpendent Moii Government. 

‘ vS. C., May 20, 1825, No. 6. 
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Arakan was, therefore, decided upon, and arrangements 
were made for the administration of the province.' 

After Robertson’s appointment as Civil Commis¬ 
sioner for Pegu. Paton succeeded him as the controller 


of civil allairs in Arakan. A few months after the 
conclusion of the treatv of Yandabo he submitted 

t 

to the (hneiiiment a detailed report' about ‘the 
character of the country, its extent, history, popu¬ 
lation. productions, and the manners and customs 
of the inliabitants’. Of the four pnninces of Arakan, 
Arakan j)ioper (excluding the capital) consisted ol 
5.5 districts, each of which contained ‘according to 
its size from 2 to bO \)ams or small \illages’. The 
‘city of Arakan’ was di\ided into eight wards. I’he 
province of Ramree was divided into 25 districts, 
and the pro\ince of Sandoway into 17 districts. 
'Fhe island of Cheduba formed a single district and 
consisted of 10 paras. The (ioxernor of Arakan (who 


’ Tlie Comniander-in-Chief sus:j;c‘steil that the lM)un(lnn 

should he extended to ihe river Kahulan, hut he was oppo'^ed le 
annexation of the mainland of Arakan. He oh.served that “tlie 
unhenlthiness of .\rakan itself has been .so fully ])rove(i, and ilie 
real value of it so doubtful, that I do not think it can he con¬ 
sidered as a beneficial acquisition.” He favoured the est.'ihli''Ii- 
inent of Maj; rule in Arakan under British i)nitection. ‘‘Thi^’’, 
he .said, “would remove from our own territory in Chitta.tron.c a 
race of pe(»ple not very (juiet or well-satisfied with their present 
state.” He was in favour of annexin^.^ Ramree, Cheduba aiid 
Sand(>way, for they ‘binned to a certain deiiree a protection to 
our south-eastern frontier’. (S. C., May 12, 1826, No. 1). 

* S. C,, June 9, 1836, No. 10. Some of the details 

in this report are also found in Robert.son’s report dated Jul.' 
1825. (S. C., Ausrusf 26, 1825, No. 41). 

• Arakan, Ramree, Cheduba, Sandoway. 
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(on trolled these four provinces) used to send to the 
King an annual tribute ()f Rs. 18,063; the remainder 
of the re\ciiue became his ‘sole perquisite’. The 
population of the four [)n)viii(es did not exceed 
160,000 (A/flg.s—60,000; Muslims—30,000; Burmese— 
10.000). Limestone was a\ailal)lc in abundance in the 
islands. Ciold and silver dust were found in the nullahs 
(small canal.s) near Bassein. The soil of Cheduba was 
well-adapted for the cultivation of cotton. The only 
land assessed for rCM'Uue was that on which sugar 
tane. hemp, indigo, onions, garlic and turmeric were 
giown. “ Lhe annual tax upon a piece of land 150 feet 
st|uare sown with sugar cane or indigo was two rupees, 
and one rupee for hemp on the same measurement. 
Onions, garlic and turmeric on a slip of ground 150 
let't long and 3 feet wide paid eight annas.” Every 
])lough drawn by budaloes was assessed at a uniform 
rate throughout the j)ro\ince. Fees of varying rates 
ueie levied on fishing. I'lie total annual revenue 
deii\ed from fishing amounted to Rs. 2,000. Timber 
".IS found in the hills, but the cost of bringing it dowm 
10 the plains was prohibitive. “The culti\ation of 
lice,” Baton ob.ser\ed, "may be carried on to any 
ovtent, and, as the population increases, will be 
o\tended and tend hot only to render the climate and 
Country more health), but by becoming an article of 
Ml eat trade, will increase the re^enlle considerably . 
1 his propheev has been fulfilled. Akyab is now one 
<4 the most important rice-exporting ports in the 
"01 Id. 

In 1826, however, Arakan was not regarded as a 
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profitable acquisition from the financial point of ^ie^\.' 
Robertson (who became the Cio\'enior-Generars Agent 
for the Soutli-Eastern Froniiei' alter the treaty oL 
Vandabo) obserxed, “As a source of rexenue Arakan 
has nexer been contemplated as a useful possession, all 
the advantages anticipated from its annexation to out 
empire being comprised in the exclusion of the liin 
rnese from a proxince xvhere llie local peculiarities 
enabled them to disturb the tranquillity of the 
contiguous country . . . Arakan xvas governed b) <\ 
Commissioner xvho xvas under the direct control of the 

(k)xernor-General. Tlie svstem of administration xxas 

/ 

gradually assimilated to that of Bengal.' 

7 he national aspirations of the Arakancse j)eoj)le 
had, hoxvcxer, surxived four decades of Burmese rule. 
After the treaty of Yaiidabo they fondly lieliexed that 
the British Goxeminent xvould retire and accejii n 
yearly tribute in lieu of full occupation. The distoii- 
tent of the people xvas undoubted!) aggraxated by ‘xerx 
heaxy taxation’.' So xvithin txvo xeats of the expiilsinii 
of the Burmese the establishment of an Arakancse 


‘In 1832 ilie total revenues of Arakan amounted to Rs. 2^ 
lakhs. After the e-'taldislinient of British rule the eullivatioii 
rice stearlily inenased. In 1830 the area under riee-eullivation ni 
.Xrakan was fuily 66,000 aiTes, hut in 185.S it was 3.SO,000 aere^ 
(Pearn, Burma Hack)>round, p. 25). In a report siihmilted !•' 
Richard Temide and Colonel II. Bruce to the Government oI Intl' f 
in 1860 we fiiul that the annual income from .\rakan was K 


14,50,000, and the annual expenditure Rs. 5,00,500. (.\. C. Banerji 
Annexation of Burma, p. 171). 

* ft. C., June 9. 1826, No. 12. 


■’ ftee I'urnivall, 


‘Tashioninu of the Beviathan”, join mil 




the Burma Bescarch SouLiy, Vol, XXIX. 


* Sandoway District Gazetteer, Vol. A, p. 11. 
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Monarchy became ilic programme of an active party 
led by Oung Gyaw-rhec, a broihei-in-law of Chin 
byan, and Oiing-(;ya\\-is.'in, his nepliew, l)oth of whom 
Jiad helped the British army and rccei\cd appoint- 
jjients under the British (io\ernment. They were 
assisted by Shwe-pan, a British ollicial. I'he plot was 
easily suppressed. Oiing-Ciyaw-tsan was sentenced to 
long -imprisonment; Shwe-pan lied to A\a. In 18.S(i an 
ojx*n rebellion broke out, and gradually resohed itself 
into a series of dacoiiics.' 


riie annexation ol lenasserini ultimately proved 
to be an unprofitahle s])eculation.' It was at first 
subordinate to the Ci\il eminent of Penang; after 
two years it was brought undei the direi t control of 
the Governor-General, and gradually the Bengal system 
oj adtiiinistration was introduced. Every year the 


Supreme Ciovernmcnt had to bear an expense of over 
1{. lakhs ol rupees lor this province, and this charge 
was cxjiecled to increase since buildings, barracks, 


' Itrilish lUouia (Uxzcllci'i. 


* l/oril Amlvl‘r^l was odiiscidiis of llu-* polilkal ivi])ortaiU'f of 
tills jirovintH*. Hi’ wrolf to Sir Thomas Muiiro on Si’jil'Jiiiber 4, 
1S24 ; ami Tavoy ‘are remote aeiiuisilioii'., 1>iit they 


wouUl he ])owerfnl earils to play in 
eventually have »vith the Si.mi'.se’. 


any ileaHni>s whieh we may 
^(■llel.l 4 , Life of Miioro. Vol. 


H, ]>. 135). 

In a Miuule dateil Ma> 12, IS2(i, the Comuiantler-iii-Chief 
ari^ued a,u;ain.st the annexation of Teiiasserim on the followinij 
grounds; (1) The los*, of this puwinee must always be rep;arded 
"ith jealousy bv the JUirtnesc. (2) Its situation at a lon^ dis¬ 
tance from other IJrilish territories must render its defence dilli- 
<ult and expensive. (3) Its revenues would not suflice for defence. 
(4) Hen|t[al scpovi> would be prevented b\ caste prejudices from 
f'erving there. 
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fortifications, etc., were required. In 1826 the Couri 
of Directors suggested the retrocession of the province 
to Burnia, but the measure was not insisted upon, on 
the cxpectatioid that a large number of Burmese 
subjects would migrate to Tenasscrim. This migra¬ 
tion was considerable at first, amounting to about 
J 2.000 persons, but later no more arrived, and some of 
the original emigiaius returned to Burmese territory. 
In 1828 the Court ol Directors repeated that suggestion 
and Lord Ellenborough. President of the Board of 
Cxintrol, drew up an elaborate memorandum (Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1828) in which he observed “that the Tenas- 
serim provinces are an undesirable possessirin and 
regret may be cxpressetl that we insisted upon their 
cession”. Early in 1880 Major Henry Burney was sent 
to Ava as Resident (under Article 7 of the 7>eaty of 
Vandabo) by Lord \\filliam Bentinck. He was 
instructed to find out whether the Ring was willing 
to give ‘some etpiivalent .... in exchange for a 
jiortion or whole of the Tensasserim provinces’. After 
protracted negotiations Burney found that the Burmese 
Ministers were not prepared to give any ‘equivalent’— 
neither money nor territfiry. He reported, “I'he 
circumstance, which is well-known here, of our annually 
sending lak/ts of rupees to defray the ordinary expenses 
of places from which under the Burmese the King was 
accustomed to realise some surplus revenue, leads all 
parties here to rest perfectly satisfied that, sooner oi 


^ This cxpectalioM was due to tlie helief of tlie British autho¬ 
rities ill the superiority of their own administration to ‘Bnniian 
tyranny’. 
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iatcr, wc must restore these provinces to Ava, and that 
the exercise of a little patience is all that is recpiired on 
(he part of the Ministers of this country to promote 
ilie attainment of their wishes”. Under these circum¬ 
stances Lord William Bentin(k had no other alternative 
hut to tolerate the recurring losses. In March, 183‘1, 
oiders arri^ed from the Court of Directors authorising 


(he (iovernment of India to leiain tlie 


"I’enasserini 


pro\ ince permanent In . 

Soon alter the coiiiinencement of military opera¬ 
tions ill the Brahmaputra Willey it was decided that the 
districts in Upper Assam coiKpiered from the Burmese 
should be treated as eiieniN territory under British 
(KCiipation and administered under Martial Law. 
Scott and Colonel Richards Nvere jointly Nested Nvith 
(he management ol these districts. 1 he former 
controlled political transactions (including negotiations 
with the Burmese as also with the friendly chiefs and 
tribes in A.ssiim) and collected the revenues. To the 
latter was entrusted full control over military affairs 
a> well as the charge of the Police. Phis arrangement 
was systematised and c’onhrined in April, 1820, Nvhcii 
Scott and Colonel Richards were appointed “Commis¬ 
sioners for the jiroNisional administration of the affairs 
ol Assam”.* As Senior C-<omniissioner Scott became 
entitled to make rhe final decision in all matters Nvhkh 
lell under the joint jurisdiction of the tNvo Commis¬ 
sioners, but in some matters Colonel Richaids exercised 
independent authoritv. Elaborate arrangements were 
made for the better distribution of justice and the collec- 


’ S. C., April 5, 1825, No. 26. 
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lion of revenue.* Hie work of organising civil itdmini.s- 
tration in Assam siillered considerabl) due to the deai tli 
of ofticers, but with the limited resources at his disposal 
Scott did much to restore order and justice in a 
province de^astated for lialf a ceutur\ by anarchy, civil 
war and foreign invasion.- He died in August, 1831. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie does not exaggerate when he 
says, “ The name and fame of Dav id Siott aie still green 
on the North-East Eiontier. He was one of tho^e 
remarkable men who have fiom time to time been the 
ornament of our Indian services. Had the scene of his 
labours been in Noith-West or (Central India, whcie 
the great jiroblem of Em})ire was then being workcil 
out, he would occujiy a jilace in history by the side ol 
Malcolm, Elphinstone and Metcalfe”. 

Bv Article 2 of the treaty of ^'aiidabo the King 
of Burma renounced all daims upon Assam and 
promised to abstain from all future interference with 
tliat country ‘and its dependencies’. \Vas Assam to lie 
annexed to the British Empire, or was it to be restored 
to a member of the Ahom ruling lamily? This 
important (juestion engaged the serious attention of 
the Sujiremc (Jovernment for a long time. Belore the 
cfinclusion of the wai Scott had expressed the ojiinion 
that if Ahom lule was to be restored, the British 

* ]^or a briei' acrount of Scott’s revenue system, see tlnii, 
History of Assam, pp. 288-290. Tor Iiis .ijeneral £uliiiiui\tratioii, 
see S. C., July 7, 1820, No. 31. 

® See (iait, Jlisinry of ^-1 s.sa»)j, p. 2S4. .Vnaiidiram Dhekial 
Phukaii, an .Vssaniese writer, observes that the Hurniese ‘had 
fleslroyed more than one-half of the pojjulation, which had alread^ 
been thinned by intestine commotions and repealed civil wars’. 
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(;o\crnmcnt should reserve to itself the right of inter- 
lerencc in the internal adininisttaiion of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley. He felt that, in \iew of the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the Ahoni Kingdom, this 
(le{)arture from the general j)rinciple followed by the 
Ciompany in its relations with friendly States was not 
onl\ justified but essential for the maintenance of 
order. In a letter dated Februarx 20, 1824, Scott was 
informed that the Supreme (io\eminent favoured the 
plan of restoring Ahom rule. In a proclamation 
addressed to the people ol Assam and issued by the 
British military authorities on entering the Brahma- 
putra Valley in 1821 it was obserxed: “\Vc are not 
led into your countrx bx the thirst of eoncjuesi; but 
are I’oned, in our own defence, to deprive our enemy 
of the means ol annoxing us. ^ou may, therefore, rest 
assured, that xve xvill . . . re-establish ... a government 
adapted to your wants, and calculated to promote the 
liappiness of all classes.”' 

After the cx})ulsion of the Burmese Scott made txvo 
alternalixe suggestions: either, the Brahmaputra Valley 
shf)uld be restored to an Ahom Prince, xvho should be 
retjuired to pav an annual subsidy of txvo lakhs of 
rupees; or the area as fai as Bishnath should be annexed 
to Bengal, the upper jiortion of the Valley (excluding 
I lie territory inhabited by the Moamarias, the Khamtis 
and the Singphos) should be restored to an Ahom 
Prince, and proper arrangements should be made ‘^or 
llie defence of the Assam-Burma frontier. The powers 
of the restored Monarchy xvere to be restrained by the 


Wilson, Documents. No. 32. 
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pri\ileges of the aristocracy. Scott favoured the claim 
of Raja C^haiidra Kanta Avht), he suggested, might be 
succeeded by Purandar Singh. About Purandar Singh ^ 
he Avrote, “Purandar Singh has more ability aiul 
general information than Chandra Kama, but he is ol a 
rather untractable disposition and supposed to be much 
sAva)ed by the adAice of Ioav faAourites. Having betMi 
brouglu up in our territories, he lias no doubt been 
inspired a\ ith some degree of respect for, and gratitude 
to, the British Cio\eminent for the faxoiirs conferred 
upon his famih. He has also been better educated 
than is usual Avith an Assamese Prince, and being 
jiossessed of considerable Avealth, he Avould be more 
able to supjKirt his dignity and giAe his people 
breathing time than a starving King”.' 

The Sujireme Go\eminent took a half-hearterl 
decision on Scott’s suggestions. He A\as informed that 
the Goa eminent did not consider itself jdedged by any 
engagement or declaration to restore an Ahom Prince 
to the throne of Assam. The prolilem of restoration 
Avas, indeed, very com]>licated. “Not only had the 
Burmese been in possession for several years, in the? 
course of which they had overthroAvn most of the old 
administrative landmarks, but the people Avere split 
up into many conllicting parties, and the elevation oi 
any particular pretender to the throne would have 
resulted, as soon as the British troops Avere Avithdrawn. 
in a rencAval of the fatal dissensions and ciAil Avais 
which had prcA'ailed for so many years before the 
Burmese occupation.’’- Scott’s suggestion regarding 

» S. C., July 14, 1826, No. 2. 

* Gait, History of Assam, p, 285. 
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ilic annexation of the territory as far as Bishnath was 
atccptcd, on tlic ground that the local population 
preferred British iTile to the restoration of the Ahom 
Monarchy. With regard to the upper portion of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, the Supreme Government 
rejected Scott's suggestion and decided that it should 
remain under British administration, for a time at least. 
4 he aetjuisition Avas hnancially profitable, and it was 
expected that the local co-operation of the Assamese 
nobles could be secured by oll'ering them responsible 
posts in the judicial and revenue departments. Scott 
warned the highei' authorities in the follow'ing words: 
“Unaccustomed as the Assamese have been to the j)ay- 
inent of taxes, the loAvcr order would probably look 
upon any considerable increase to the revenue as the 
greatest of all evils, and the membeis of the royal 
lainily, the nobilit), the public functionaries and the 
religious ordeis would view with dislike the introduc¬ 
tion of our authority, founded, as it seems to me, it 
must ultimately be upon the destruction of their own.” 

rile frontier tract, inhabited by the Moamarias, 
die Khamtis and the Singphos, was excluded from 
tile direct administrative control of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The area known as Matak (modern Lakhimpur 
district), lying between the Brahmai)Utra and the Buri 
Billing rivers,^ was chiellv inhabited by the Moamarias, 

' Acomlinj^ to rcinlicrton (The Eastern J'routier oj India. 
1! 68), the IMoaiiuiria tcrritiii y lay on llie south bank of lb a 

Ihaliinapulra; it \va^ boundeil on the south by the Buri Dihinjf, 
on the west and the north by the Brahmaputra, and on the east 
^>y a line extemling from the Dihing to a point nearly opposite to 
die mouth of the Kundil nulla. 
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who were go\erne(l b\ a chiel' known aSj ihe Bar 
Senapali.' The Bar S(’uapali\s ea])iuil was at Rangagori 
on the Dibru ri\er. Matak had not suffered from 
Biiriiiese aggression, probal)ly because the district wav 
j3oor and alniosi inaccessible, and the Bar Senapali had 
carefull) a\()idcd giNing the iinaders any oll'ence. He 
had, howcNcr, lielped the British army with labour 
and provisions. On Scott’s recommendation the 
Supreme Go\crnmcnt agreed to leave him in semi 
independent possession of his territor\. By an agree- 
meni- dated Mav 1.1, 1820, he acknowledged the 
supremacN of the British fhnernment and promised 
to furnish 100 paiks as well as pnnisions in time ol 
war. No rexemue was to be j)aid to the British trea.sury. 
but his jurisdiction in serious criminal cases was placed 
under the supervision ot the Agent to the (iovernor- 
(ieneral. Later on tlie obligation to sup])ly paiks and 
provisions was commuted to a money jxiymeni <)! 
Rs. 1,800 a year. In January, 1815, a new agreement 
was concluded, b) which the Bar Senapali xindertook 
to pay Rs. 1,800 a year as tribute, and to supjdy ;i 
contingent of pailes when retpiired. He died in 
No\ember, 1819, and as his succe.sstm refused the terms 
offered to him, the distritt was annexed by the 
Ciompany.' 

The Khamtis, ‘the first race in Assam in spirit, 
intelligence and moral character', had lilierated them 
selves from Ahom control in 1794. Their territory. 

* Tills liile vvfis coniVrml upon the chief of the .Moaninri.i^ f’' 
Purnatuind.'i Bin ha (ioliaiii. 

*Ailchison, Ttraiics. Vol. JI, jjj). 137-138. 

* Aitchison, Trcalks, Vol. II, p]) 131, 138-139. 
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\ing to the south of tlie Noli Dihing river, merged 
jito the Hukavvng Valley of Upper Burriia. Their 
hief was known as the Sadiya Khowa Ciohaiti. "ilc 
o-operated with the British force in resisting the raids 
)t the Singphos after the expulsion of the Burmese. 
>toti recommended that his [)osition should be made 
iiialogous to that of the Bar Senapati. By an Ligrce- 
iient' concluded in Ma\, 1826. the Sadiya Khowa 
iohain acknowlcTlged British su})remLu:y. No tribute 
\as demanded from him, but he was required to 
iiaintain a contingent of 200 men Avho were to be 
)ro\ided with arms and ammunition by the British 
liovernment. His judicial authority was curuiiled. 
Four comjxinies of the Assam Light Infantry were 
■ytaiioned at Sadiva to protect the frontier against the 
Iiill tribes. This arrangement was disturbed by the 
i’(‘\olt of the Khamtis in 1830. The suppression of the 
ie\()lt was completed by December, 181H. Sadiya was 
annexed by proclamation, in 1842. 

^Ve liLixe ahead} relerred to the raids of ihe 
Singphos.- Captain Neufxille. wlio served as IntelU- 
j^euce Ollicer during the war, commanded the Assam 
bight Infantry, and later on became Scott s assistant 
ini the administration of the Brahmaputta Valley, 
''ti’uck terror into the heart ol the Singphos by leading 
tarefully planned raids into the interior of their 
icniiory. Sixteen Singpho chiefs submitted to the 
Ih iiish Government and an agreement xvas concluded 


' Aitchison, Trcatia,, Vol. H, 1>P- 131-132. 
“ See ante, p. 344. 
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with them in May, 182(). No tribute was rfcmanded 
from them, but it was stipulated that they would 
loyally a)-oj)erate with the British authorities in case 
of war or disturbances by supplying men and pr()\i- 
sions, clearing roads, and (ollecting information. The\ 
were required to surrender all shnes in their custoch 
and to submit their mutual disputes, if any, to British 
arbitration. E\er\ chief was retjuired to deliver a 
hcjstage for good conduct—a son, a nephew, or a 
brother, Avho was to be educated b\ the British ('»()\ein 
riient according to Scott's suggestion. The (iani (oi 
Chief) ol Bisa was accorded a pre-eminent })osition. 

Sesen years elapsed between the conclusion of tin 
war and the restoration of .Ahom rule in the Brahma 


})Utra \'allc‘N. This was a ])eri(»d of attempted consoli 
elation b\ the British Cio\ernment, acting througli 
Scott and his successor Robertson, and of rebellum on 


the part e)i discontented Ahom elements who wen 
jirobabh in touch with the Court of A\a. As Scott had 
apprehended, the Ahom nobility could not reconcile 
itself to the loss oi political penven’. 'Ehe first attempt 
to re\i\e the andni regime was made by Cadaclhai 
Singh, who claimed to be a nephcAV of Raja C^hatulra 
Karita. The rebellion was suppressed and the would 


be usurjier was imprisoned. Major Burney, Resident 
at A\a, informed the Burmese Ministers that the reheh 


had used the name of the Burmese Ring; the Burmc'^c 
Court naturally disowned any connection 
Ciadadhar Singh. I'his incident was followed Ip, 


another rising under the professed leadership of Km 
Rupchaiid, a man of uncertain antecedents. 


t}0 

A 


rebellion of the Kbasis under a 


very energetic Ic. 
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luiiiicd T'ccrut Singli was far more serious. The 
singphos also rebelled in IS'U). 

It is hesond the stupe of the present \oliinie to 
Lio into the details of these lehellions. bin it is necessary 
to point out their ellett on the sett lenient of the 
ihahiuaputra \'alle\.‘ 1 hev revealed the existence of 

serious discontent in I’ppei Asxnn. A j>olic\ of blood 
.iiul iron might be siKtesslul, but the petuliar geogra- 
jiliical and ciimatit (onditions in Assam rendered 
military operations verv troublesome and exjiensive. 
\ lar more serious laiior was the suspected desire on 
ilu‘ ]iart of the Burmese (’.ourt to foment disturbances 
III Assam. I he possibilitv of a fresh Burmese invasion, 
sujiporied b\ the Singphos. the Khasis and the dis¬ 
contented Ahom nobilitv. had to be taken into 


cciiisideration. So the ([uestion ol the restoration of the 
Vhoin Monarchy again came to the loreiront. 

Tnder the direttions ol the Supreme (lovernment 
Scott submitted a Iresh lepou in June, 18.M, only a 
U'w weeks before his death. He pointed out that the 


^ilKere lovallv and co-opeiation ol the nobility could 
'ioi be j)urchased b\ ollices and pensions. It would 
I utile to suj)j)ose,’ he remarked, that members of 
tln' ruling ( lasses, whose ancestors had reigned in the 
'•lilev for more than liv(.‘ hundred vears. would at once 


.^i'e up all 
•‘p;>earance 


their hopes ol future greatness upon the 
amongst them ol a haiidlul of strangeis . 


It is sonifwliat slr.iti.sif lliai .Sir Htlwanl tiait -.Iol-s not even 
>■'li'i- K, iliesf rebellions (except the Kbasi rebellion), llis narra- 
lur seems to imlieale tliat the restoration of the .\honi ^Touarehy 
1W3 was merely the normal Mihition ot a pohlieal problem 


l">^tpoiie»l in 1826. 
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He suggested that the Ahom Monarchy sluiuld he 
restored in tlic so-called ‘Jorhat l)i\ision\ i.e., ilu 
territory east of the Dhansiri river. He no lon«i‘i* 

/ O 

considered Raja Chandra Kanta as a person fit to be 
enthroned; he was described as an ‘imbecile’ incapable 
of transacting public business. 

Scott’s plan inxohed the retention of full British 
control o\ei the Sadi)a region and the consequent 
responsibiliix Im the defence of the north-east frontier. 
The financial liabilit) invohed in this arrangeniem 
alarmed the Su|)reme (hnernment (Lord W^illiaiii 
Bentiiulv was jHirsuing a policy of retrenchment), and 
some al)surd alternatixes (reliance on the Singphos foi 
the defence of the frontier, cession of the frontier tract 
to Ciambhir Singh, etc.) were .seriously considered 
Finally. Lord William Bentinck decided in favour ol 
restoration. Scott’s death in August, 1831, and ilu 
survey of the eastern frontier by Captain Jenkins 
and Lieutenant Pemberton delayed the consummation 
of the plan of restoration. Meanwhile Robertson 
succeeded Scott and reported in favour of Purandat 
Singh. The Supreme (Government endorsed Robert 
son’s view. Robertson interviewed Purander Singh at 
(Gauhati and was favourably impressed by his pleasant 
manners and mild disposition.’ Raja Chandra Kama 
sent a pathetic appeal to the Supreme Government, 
which unceremoniously rejected his prayer h»i 
restoration. 

By a treaty^ concluded on March 2, 18^'^ 

‘ I*. C., 1‘ebruary 4, 1833, No. 123, 124. 

® Aitcliison, Treaties, Vol. II, pp. 139-141. 
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I’lirandav Singh was recognised as the \assal ruler of 
I he territory ‘lying on ihe southern Ixink of the 
il>rahina})Utra to the eastward of the Dhansiri riser, and 
on the northern hank to the eastward of a nulla 
niiniediately east ol BishnatlV. Sadi>a and Matak 
leinained outside his authority; the British (iosern- 
iiient continued to maintain direct political relations 
with the Sadiya Khoua (iofiain and the liar Scuafmti. 
1 he districts of Goalpara. Kanirujj, Darrang (including 
llishn.ith) and Nowgong leuiained under direct British 
ink'. Purandar Singh was it'quiied to pay an annual 
nihiite of Rs. 50,000 out ol an estimated revenue 


«)l Rs. 1,20,000. He hound himself ‘to abstain from 
ihe practices of the formei Rajas of .Assam as to cutting 
oil ears and noses, e.vtracting eses,' or oihersvise muti¬ 
lating or torturing’, to assimilate the administration of 
instice iti his territorx to tfiat which prevails in the 
dominions of tlie Honourahle (a)mj)any’, to ‘abolish 
iiie immolation of women h\ Suttees', to ‘assist’ the 
passiige of British tioo})s through his territory by 
lurnishing supj)lies and (.trriage and receiving pay- 
iiient for the .same’, to claim no jurisdiction over British 
military cantonments in his territory, ‘to listen with 
•mention to the athice’ of British Political Agents, and 
lo abstain from canning on conespondence ‘by letter 
"1 otherwise’, and also from entering into any compact 
agreement, with any foreign ruler. Faithful 
adherence to these articles would involve British pro¬ 
tection of his territorv ‘from the aggressions of any 


' I'or ill] (Uvoiiiit of lilt* ;icluiiiiislrntu)ii of tlK'St •'Ci* 

t'.'iil, History of Assant, pp 272-294. 
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foreign Ibc’; hut if lie in an\ way dejiarted froii^ lo\alt\ 
or oppressed the jieople, ‘the right was rescr\ed to the 
(Government of the Honourable (Company either tr)» 
transfer the said country to another ruler or take it 
into its own immediate otcupation’. 

Purandar Singh was tormalU installed as Raja ol 
Upper Assam in April, 1888. By an agreement coii- 
elnded a lew months later his status was jnactiealh 
degraded to that of a hig jagirdar. 1 hns from the \er\ 
heginning of his administration Purandar Singh found 
himself in a \ery difficult situation. He did not enjo\ 
the status and jirestige of his predecessors. His ri\al. 
Raja Clhandra Kanta, who sent a fresh appeal to the 
(io\ernor-(ieneral after his installation, was mote 
j)Oj)nlar with the nohles and the people. I he rulers 
of Stidiya and Matak jireferred Raja Chandra Kanta to 
the nominee of the (Gompan\. Moreover, Pnrandai 
Singh found it \er\ difficult to discharge his finaiuial 
liability to the Company. It was hard to spare 
Rs. 50.000 out of Rs. 1,20.000. As time went on lie 
failed to raise the estimated revenue: the people 
complained of maladministration and extortion.' He 
applied to the British (Government for a considerahli 
reduction in his tribute. The result was his deposition 
in October, 1838. His territories were brought under 
direct British administration and formed into ti\i> 
districts—Sibstigar and Lakhirnpur. The followiii‘4 
passiige from the pen of a contemporary observer gi\e'' 
us a pathetic description of Purandar Singh just befon 
his fall: “The. present representative of this oik' 

' Penibertfjii, The Eas'cni h'}Oulicr of Imlia, p 220. 
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powerful dynasl\ {Svargadeo or Lord of Heaven, as he 
IS pleased to call himself) now resides at Jorhat in noisy 
,j)Oiiip and tawdry splendour; his resources limited to 
iliat of a /amijidar; his numerous nobility reduced to 
beggary oi' to exist upon hriberv and corrujnion; and 
his kingly court (for he siill maintains his regal 
dignity) more resembling the parade of a company of 
strolling players than anything imposing or sovereign.”^ 

The annexation of Sadiya and Matak- in 1842 
(omoleted the establishment of direct British rule over 
the whole of the Brahmaputra \allc\, and the north¬ 
eastern frontier of Biitish India touched the mountains 
ol Upper Burma. The district officer of DibriigTirh 
generally performed the duties of Political Agent in 
this area. In 1882 an Assistant Political Officer was 
stationed at Sadiva. 

By a treatv executed at Badarpur on March 6, 
1824, Govinda Chandra had been recognised as the 
[jrotected ruler of Cachar. .\fter the conclusion of 
the war his ancestral territory was formally handed 
over to him, but the Governor-General was not sure 
uliether he could regularlv discharge his financial 
liability to the Company, (iovineb Chandra was too 
weak to suppress his rebel servant Tularam;^ he 
lepeatedly appealed to the British Government for help 
against this persistent enemv. In 1829 Scott induced 


’ Quoted in (iait, History ot A'^sam. p. 304 
® See an/t’. p. 481. They were incorporated in the Lakhiinimr 
district, and the head-quarters of the district \\ere transferred to 
l>il)ru}j[arh in the Matak countrx. 

■\See ante, pp. 290-291. 

* Sec ante, p. 282. 
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him to assign to Tularam a tract oi land in jhe hill\ 
regions of Nortli Cachar; but this compromise satisfied 
neither party. Tularam challenged Govinda Chandra’s . 
claim to the Raj on two grounds; he was not crownctl 
with the approval of the council of forty chiefs who 
alone were entitled to select a King, and he had for¬ 
feited his right by his oppressive conduct.' rularam's 
intrigues certainly intensified the anarchv in Cachai. 
The oppressed cultivators fled to Jaintia, Sylhet and 
Tippera: the plains of (Cachar became jungles for warn 
of cultivation. (h)\inda (Chandra’s tyrannical measures 
destroyed trade and tommerce." His relations with 
(iambhir Singh were unfriendl). Fhe whole situation 
was further conijjlicated by the lact that he had no 
natural heir. He wanted to adopt a child as his 
successor, but the Sujiremc Government did not 
sanction adoption.'' In 1829 the Commissioner of 
S)lhet wrote to the Supreme Government. “. . . . lot 
the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
country now suffering under every change something 
should definitely be settled, a successor to the Raja 
should be selected, or it should be declared that the 
British (Tovernment should assume the soveieigniy of 
the country on the death of the present Raja as the 
paramount lord and the natural successor of the State 
having no heir to the Raja”.'' 

In April, 18.S0, (iovinda Chandra was assassinated 
at the secret instigation of Gambhir Singh. Several 

' I*. C., May 14, 1832, No. 81. 

= I*. C., May 14, 1832, No. 81. 

='P. C., May 14, 1832, No. 81. 

" P. C., May 14, 1832, N(i. 81. 
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i lainiiints at ontc put forward their jjrctensions to 
liic principality—Chandraprabha (widow of Govinda 
(-handra), 1 ularain, Chnindarain (Tularani’s cousin). 
But the most serious claim was that ol Gamblur Singh, 
who applied for a lease ol Clachar for 20 years on 
jii annual tribute ol Rs. 15,000. I his claim was 
supported by ('aptain Ciraiit. (amimissioner of Mani¬ 
pur, but seriously opposed In Captain Jenkins and 
Ijcutenant Pemberton, who pointed out that it Avould 
he d-mgerous to entrust the delence of ("achar to the 
weak ruler of Mani|)ur.' Lord William Bcntinck 
decided in favour of annexation. A hi IK tract in the 

i 

t astern part of Ciachar was leded to (iambhir Singh; 
(he plains were annexed on August 14, 18.32, and 
lormed into a district with head-t]uaiters at Silchar. 

At tile time of the annexation of the plains of 
Lachar rularani was coidinued in the possession of the 
InlK tract assigned to him in 1829. This tract was 
hounded on the south bv the Mahur river and the 


\aga Hills, on the west• b\ the Hoyang, on the east 
In the Dhansiri, and on the north by the janiuna 
iiul the Dovang. His tribute consisted of four 
(^li'jjhants’ tusks; later on a money pa)ment of Rs. 490 
’uis substituted. He enjoved a life pension of Rs. 50 
pcT month. His authority in criminal cases was 
liniited. In 1831 rularain surrendered to the British 


Lovernment the western portion of his territory. His 
s^'iis, Nakulram and Brijnath, failed to protect their 


' For (k'liiils, see 
l'S32”, Procccdhif^si of 
in42 


H. I’. Cliakraviirli, ‘'Annexation of Caeliar, 
llir liiiiiau flhtorii'ol Kcconfs Coiinuission. 
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people from ilic raids of the Nagas. So their jerritorv 
was annexed b\ the British Go\ernnient^ in 1854. 

B) a treat) conehided in March, 1824, Ram Singh 
had been recognised as the protected ruler of Jaintia." 
^Vhen Scott marched Irom Svlhct to Nowgong (April, 
182'1) through Jaintiapur.' Ram Singh gave him consi¬ 
derable assistance. Later on, howexer, that crafty chief 
made no exertions to help the British authorities and 
even connived at Burmese aggressions. Still he was 
confirmed in the possession of his territory at the end 
of the war. He took advantage of the unsettled 
(ondiiions which prevailed for sometime before the 
consolidation of British atithoritv in Assam, encroached 
on the Nowgong district, and established an outpost at 
Gihappar Mukh, at the junction of the Kopili and 
Dovang rivers. In 1832 he induced one of his sul>- 
ordinate chiefs to seize four British subjects, three of 
whom were subsequently sacrificed in a temple. Rani 
Singh died before the British Government could take 
him to task for these outrages.’ His nephew and 
successor,' Rajendra Singh, failed to give satisfaction 
to the British authorities. In 1835 he was compelled 

’ AiU'hison, Treaties. Vol. TI, pi). 

* vSee ante. pp. 292-293. 

See ante. j). 332. 

* “He was a wise and aelive prince, and seems to I'l 
universally beloved by bis subjects .”—(Government f/fl.rc/b’, Jum 
24, 1824. (Wilson, Documents. .Appendix, No. 12b 

* Tlic rulers of Jaintia were succeeded by their lujdtews, i.e 

sister’s .srnis. (See ante, p. 40). ‘In consequence, ostensibl>, of ' 
sense of the dejjradation his descendants w(juld underj^o, a.Ltreea1iI< 
to the rules of succession’, Ram Singh never married. His heu- 
apijarent was abtmt twelve years of uj^e in 1824, (\V’il''<''!« 

Documents. .Appendix, No. 12). 
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.. surrender his territory in the plains; the hills, 
^hich were quite uuprofitable, lie voluntarily gave 
f"|Kip.‘ He retired to Sylhei with a pension of Rs. .500 
per month. 

Bv Article 2 of the treatv of Yandabo the Kino- of 
llurma agreed to recognise Ciambhir Singh as the ruler 
ol Manipur. The woicLs used in the treaty" were not 
\er\ clear. ^Vas Ciambhir Singh to remain, like his 
immediate predecessors, a vassal of Burma, or did the 
irea*\ recognise him as an independent Prince? From 
the British standpoint it was unsafe to allow Manipur 
to lemain a dependenev of Burma. It was obvious that 
the (onsolidation ol Burmese influence in Manipur 
would exjiose the Svlhei frontier to the danger which 
had precipitated the wai in 1S2T The question was 
^liscussed fiy the Sujireme Government and even re- 
lerrcd to the Cajurt of Directors. Major Burney. 
Resident at Ava. was directed to report to Calcutta the 
Nentinients of the Burmese Ministers on this delicate 


subject. But fortunately they did not demand su/er- 
linty over Manijitir. On one point, however, they 
pi’rsistentlv refused to make any concession. During 
tile militarv opeiations (iambhir Singh had succeeded 
m occupying not only Mani[)ur jiroper but also the 
Kabaw vallev," Iving to the east of the former boundary 
of the Manipur Stgte. and inhabited by Shans. I he 
Burmese (Toveriiment refused to agree to the inclusion 
ol the Kabaw vallev in (jambhir vSinghs dominions, 
claiming that it was an integral part of the Burmese 


' Aitdiison, Tu'aih's, V’i>l. 11, 1>. 

* See ,\|)])endix 1>. 

'See reniberlon. Tin' iuislvni I'ronlicr ol hniia. pp. 116-119. 
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Empire.' AVithin a feAv Avccks of the conelusio^i of the 
treaty of \aTKla])o some Burmese troops crossed the 
river Ninj^thi and cnteied tlic disputed valley, but 
they soon retired into Burmese territory of their oAvn 
accord. Insteatl of renewing ht)stilities (iambhir Singh 
submitted the matter to the decision of the British 
Government.* For eight years the matter formed 
a .subject of contunersy l)etwecn the Chnernmems 
of India and Burma. Fhe authorities in C^alcutta 
.su})poried the claim ol Ciambhir Singh until, in 1S.S2, 
Major Burne\ submitted a confidential repoit in favoin 
of the Burmese claim. In his letter dated )ulv .5, 18.12, 
he pointed out that the disputed \alley had been in 
possession of the Burmese Kings since 1170 A.D.,' and 
that for 12 \c‘ais prior to the outbreak of the late wai 
the Burmese had enjosed uninterrupted })osse.ssion. 
Lord A\'illiam Bentinck thereupon decided to return 
the \aliey to Burma. 4 he Sujjreme (ioxernment wrote 
to the Resident at A\a cm .March lb, 1811, “. . . . the 
Supreme Go\eminent still adheres to the opinion that 
the Ningthee formed the proper boundaiA between 
Ava and Manipur: but that in consideration for His 
Majesty’s (/.c., Burmese King’s) feelings and wishes, 
and in the spirit of amity and good will subsisting 
between the two countries, the Supreme (iovernmeni 
consents to the restoration of the Kubo valley to A\a. 
and to the ^istablishment of the boundarv line at the 


’ Both the routes ronnectinK Buriiui with ^Iniiii)ur run throuj-'F 
this valley. 

* wS. C., May 5, 1826, Nos. 19. 22. 

Cjait {Ilisiory of Assam, p. 263) sa>s that llu* valley 
annexed to Manipur in 1475 .\.l). 
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loot of the Yooniadoiing hills”. I'lu* transfer took, place 
on January 9, 1834. (iainbhir Singh accepted the 
decision ol the British Government, ‘hut neither he 
not his descendants e\ei willingh acquiesced in the 
(cssion t)l what they considered to be their ancestral 
lerritory. In older to comjiensate Manij)ur for this 
loss the Ciovernor-(;eneral agreed to give the kaja a 
monthly stijiend t)f Rs. oOO. Ibis stipend is still 
enjoyed hv the Raja ol Manipur.' (iamhhir Singh 
died in 1834. 

Three articles of the treatv of Vandaho remain 
to he discussed. There is no doubt that the article 
concerning money pavment- fell verv heavily on the 
Burmese. Prohablv the King was rich enough to pay 
the metnev from his own lunds, hut no Minister had 
the ‘hardihood’ to suggest that ‘the sum should be 
taken from the Roval tollers’. As a residt, the Ministers 
had to raise it ‘by voluntarv or compulsory contribu¬ 
tions’. rhis jnocess retjuired time; so thev rejK'ateclly 
demanded ‘an extension of the term of payment’."’ The 
last instalment was paid in February, 18,33. Robertson 
observes, ‘‘Any one who had seen our paymaster 
standing like Brennus before a rude pair of scales, 
and receiving, bv weight alone, costly trinkets of 
really beautiful workmanship, would have felt that* 
the vancjuished were humbled to the uttermost that a 
civilised and Christian power could desire . ^ 

The Burmese (iovernment agreed by Article 11 of 

' .'ViU’hison, Treaties, ole, \ol If, t*P- 268-269. 

* Article 5. 

■' vS. C., April 14. 1826, No. 27. 

* PaliUcal luchUnts oi Ihe rtiioiioit’ ll'a'-, p. 236. 
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the ticiiiy oi Vandjibo to return to Hritish auHioriiies 
‘all British, whether Euro})ean or Naihe, American, 
and other prisoneis'. Several thousands of Manipmi' 
and Assamese captives were ke])t as slaves in differem 
parrs of Burma. W’hen (Irawfurd demanded their 
release, the Burmese Ministers argued that the treatv 
referred mcreh to prisoners of war—not to those formei 
subjects of their King who might have beeti brought to 
Burma before the war. 4 he arguimmt was probaldy 
technically lorrect. (hawfind iailcd to secure the 
release of these unfortunate slaves, and for this he was 
iensured by the SujJicme Ciovernmeni.' 

Article 7 ol the treatv of \’andabo provided that 
“a Oimmercial I'leatv. upon priiuiples of retiprotal 
advantage, will be entered into” by the British and 
Burmese Ciovernments. Accordingly, in Septembei. 
182b, John Crawfuid- was dej)uted as envov to the Couii 
of Ava." He anived at the capital on September .SO 
and fiad an audiente of the King on October 20. He 
savs, “The appearance of a British Mission at Ava. 
although spetifically provided for by the lYeaty ol 
Peace, had excited a good deal of uneasiness on the 


* Crawfunl, Journal of un lunbassy, pp, 283-281. 

* Cnnvfurd, John (178,3-1868); joined Army Aledioid Ser\ue, 
1803, and ^.erved hjr the yearN, chielly in IhdH'r Iiuiia : traii- 
ferred lo I’enanH ; was with I/ml .Minlo in the expedition tn 
Java, 1811: employed in diidomalic olfiees in java, 1811-1817’ 
‘^enl as ICiivoy to Siam and C'oeliiu China, 1821 : administere>l 
the .yovennnent of Sin.yapore, 1823-1826 : Commissioner (»f 

1826 ; P'nvoy to Ava, 1826 : retired to Kii.L^anU, 1827. (Jhieklaiid, 
Dictionary of Indian liiofiiafdiy. p. 99). 

® I'or an aeeomit of the journey sie Wilson, Dpiumcnl , 
Appendi.x, No 20. 
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pan of ilic coun,. and iniich alarm among ihc people. 
()ur little j)ariy of less than thirty Europeans had been 
f magnified by rumour into some hundreds, and from 
sudi a force tlie capital itself was scarcely thought to 
he s;ile—so deep an impression had the superiority of 
Eurojjean arms produced upon the nation at large! 

J he Ministers of the Rurmese King were, however, 
shrewd enougli to reject all drafts jrrepared l)y the 
Rritish en\oy and to imjrose upon him a treaty prepared 
t)\ tliemsehes. "I'he treaty - was signed on November 24, 
1«S2(). Crawfurd exjrlains the ad^’antages secured by 
the treaty to the Rritisli Ciovernment in the following 
ords ■: 

“ The hist article of the con\ention stipulates 
generally for a free commercial intercourse between 
ih(' subjects of the two (TO\ernments, and for protection 
to the persons and property of those engaged in 
trade. It in fact, howcNer. makes no alteration in the 
(ii'cinrrstarrces under which that trade has been long 
(orrducted; but it rrray be said to secure, by the 
foimalitics of a public instrument, a branch of 
Ib'iiish commerce which had hitherto existed only by 
Mtfferancc. 

Ry the second article of the 1 reaty, all Rritish 
Vessels, not exceedirrg fifty tons burthen, or there¬ 
abouts, are exempted from the payment of tonnage 
duties and port charges. 1 his places our trade in the 
j)orts of the Rurman Empire nearly on a footing witn 


' C'rawfurtl, 'Joi<vital, p. 07. 

* Sfi' C. 

^Journal, p]). 8-S. 
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that of its own subjects and of the Chinese*, whose 
boats and junks seldom exceed the tonnage now 
mentioned, and Avho ha\e always been exeni[)t from 
the payment of such (harges. The stipulation makes 
no change in the state of the Burman trade at British 
jxirts. The pii^ilege thus secured to us may, it is 
hoped, oi\e rise to a coasting trade of some value and 
extent between the Burmese ports and our \arious 
settlements in tlie Ba) ol Bengal. 

The tliird article secures some ad\antagc‘s to 
British merchants resident in the Burman dominions, 
although far short of those recjuired by the justice and 
necessit) of the c.ise. 

According to the Burman laws, all \essels shij)- 
wrecked upon the coast are forfeited, .ind become tin- 
property of the King. This arbitrary and unjust law 
is cancelled b\ the lourth and last article of the 
convention, which stipulates for British ]jroperi\ 
ship-wrecked the .same immunitv and protection as 
under civilized (ioxernments.” 

Crawfurd’s estimate of the benefits likely to b( 
derived from the commercial tieaty concluded by him 
was coloured b\ tlie same o})timism which had sj)oiled 
the value of the work done b) Symes in Burma. W'ithin 
less than three decades of the conclusion of Crawfurd’s 


treaty the British (iovernment had to declare wai 
against Burma primarily for the protection of British 
commercial interests in that country. Indeed, the. 


Court of Ava never considered (aawfurd’s treaty as a 


treaty; it was treated as a ‘Royal license’ (Akhwen dan)- 


which was not binding on the Burmese Government 


As early as 1835 Bayfield observed, “It is much to Ik- 
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it‘gretted, that Mi’. Crawfurrl should Iia\e accepted the 
tornmercial treaty oflercd to him by the Burmese . . . 


Article / of the treaty ot Yaiidabt) also provided 
that “accredited ministers, retaining an escort or sale- 
guard of fifty men, Irom each shall reside at the 
Darbar of the other, who shall be permitted to purchase 
or to build a suitable place of residence, of permanent 
tiiaterials”. Robertson describes this clause as the 
real blot’ in the treaty. The reception of envoys, s;ivs 
he, was ‘a measure re[)ulsi\e to all Indo-Chinese 
nations.* In April, 18;lb, tl\e King of Burma received 
a letter from the Emjieror of C^hina, which contained 
ihe following remarks: “It is not proper to allow the 
Knglish .... to remain in the City. They are accus- 
lomed to act like the Fipal tree" .... Let not Younger 
brother* therefore allow the English to remain in his 


country. . . .“ 

John Crawfurd was the first British Resident in 
I he Court of A\a in acccjrdaiicc with Article 7 of the 
iicaty of Yandabo. When he arrived at Hen/ada 
(September 8, I82(i) he found that the Burmese were 
'cry reluctant ‘to admit the residence of a permanent 
diplomatic agent, and especially to the military guard 
of liftv men’. The C'hiel Officer of the town contended 


' Historical Reviev, p. xlviii. 

* Political Incidents of the J'iist liiiniiesc H ar, ]>. 226. 

" “Whenever this plant takes root ami pailieularly in old 
teiiiph s and hiiildiiiks it spreadand take?, such nnn hold that it 
t'*' seurcely possible to be removed or eradicated. . . . —Note b> 
*'bijor Burney. 

* King of Burma, the hhuperor of China being the Elder 
hnftlier. 

32 
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tliai the British Resident shot Id live at Ranj^oon, noi 
at A\a. I’he English version of the treaty provided 
that the ‘accredited minister’ should reside ‘at the! 
Darha)\ but the Burmese version of the treat)' 
provided that the British Agent was to live ‘in the 
royal citv ol Burma’ {Myanma Myodaw). 1 he (’hief 
Ollicer of Hen/,ada argued that Rang(K)n was a Royal 
city {Myodaw), Caawfurd refused to accept this 
‘siiigulaj and unexpetted’ construction of the treat) 
and j)rocceded to the caj)ital. He remained there for 
a little more than two months (September SO-- 
December 12, 182(i). He lelt Ava without com¬ 
municating with the Cioveminent; for this he was 
censured by tlie \’ice-Presidcnt--iii-Council‘ in a reso¬ 
lution dated April (i, 1827. 


For the next three vears no Resident'* was sent to 
the Court of Ava. In a minute dated December "ID. 
1829. Lord William Bentinck expressed the view tha: 
it was necessary to continue diplomatic relations with 
Burma. A Resident living at Ava, he thought, could 
‘gradually remove from the minds of our opponents 
the sore and angry feelings left there l)y defeat, assiirc 
them of the sincerity of our desire of cultivatiu}^ 
friendly relations and keej) our Government well 
informed of the real view and stale of parties at tin’ 


* See .VpjieiKlix It. 

“ Lord Cf)nil)erniere. 

Lord Amlierst was then in Simla. 

.V. detailed review f)f the work of the Resident*^ in llnrin'' 
based (mi an e.xhaustive study ot the oriRinul sources, is avHil;:I>l‘ 
in W. S. Ilesai’s Hii^lory of Jinlisli Residency in Jininta. 
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i.ipitiil of A\a\ Aaordingh Major Henry Burney' 
)w»s sent to A\a as Resident in 18.10. ^Vilh regard to 
^liis general duties he reieixetl the following instructions 

hoin the (ioxernnieni: “.U)u should make no 

|)ioj>osiiion hut encourage the Burmese to disclose their 


\ lews and make first oxeituies on all occasions, and 
. . xoii should tjuietly make it your study to ascertain 
.md rejjort lor the information of (ioxernment the 
stale of parties at A\a and the real viexvs of the King 
.md tourliers, and endeavour to obtain some influence 
over the C^ourt, and al)ove all to establish a free inter¬ 


com se between yoinself and out possessions both in 
\iakan and renasserim. ” 

Burney arrivc.’d at Vva on Ajnil 21, 1810. He was 
uelcomed. and on the whole treated with respect. 

hen the time came lor his formal reception by the 
king, the ’Shoe Question * cieated trouble. He was 
lecjuircd to lemove his shoes when lie came near the 
Koval (a)uncil building. He objectc'd, and submitted 
a memorial to the King. He says, “My objection to 
lemoving my slioes is founded on the fact that the 
Kurmese retjuire it not as the fulfilment of a mere 
nistoni. but as a means of evilting their King and 
f^i.itifying tlieii own pride and vanity by humiliating 


Henry; Cain.im, on ilmy ai Prinee ot Wales 
laml ; learnt Malay ; aeijnireil knowled.i^e of tlie Areln])ela.t;o 
Malacca; aiii*<»!nlc{! .Mihl.iry Secretary of the IVnan.v*; Ciov- 
naiiieiit : eiiiiiloNed to ne.iioliatc with !Malay ami Siamese Chiefs . 
liiical \,i»ent to Siamese Stalls, 1825; l‘,n\’o\ to Siam; I)ej)ut\ 
niiiiissioner of Tenassernn, 1827-1829 : Resident at the Court 
P’ Ua, 1830-18.38: returned to India, 1842 ; died there in I84.S- 
(IJucklaiid, nictiomiiy of lotiiaii liio,iiraphy. p. 63). 

* 8ee A. C'. Hanerjee, .li/iK'voiion of Jiiimiii, ])p. 232-234. 
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and degrading the Biitish character.” After a’ rcgiilai 
tug-of-war benveen the Resident and the Burmesi' 
Ministers, it was decided that Burney should appear^ 
before the King without shoes on an ordinary da\.‘ 
Accordingly, the jnesentation to the King took place on 
June 17, 18,H0. Biirnes then \isitcd the heir-apparent, 
the Prince of 'rharrawadd\, the only full bi'other ol 

J 4 

the King, and some other innuential persmis. 

Burne\ acted as British Resident in Burma for 
eight years (April, 1830—March, 18.38). During this 
fairly long period he had to deal with numerous diplo 
inatic (jiiestions, some of which were settled satis¬ 
factorily from the British point of view. 

The (juesiion of the payment of the indemnitv 
came for discussion soon after Burner’s arri\al at A\a 
At that time a balance of about 12 lakhs of rupees Bas 
still outstanding. Burney began to press the BurmeM’ 
Ministers for immediate pa)ment, but they evaded the 
issue on \arious excuses. In August, 1830, Burney 
demanded a definite agreement, and declared tliat hr 
would lease Ami if the agreement was not forthcomiiiji’ 
by a certain date. I'he Ministers did not take tlii' 
warning seriously. So Burney left the city on th( 
appointed date. Within two hours of his depariun 
some Burmese oHicers o\ertook him and a satisfactoi' 
arrangement was made. I'he Resident returned i< 

* “It was c’ustoni with the Bunnese to jjresent foreign ageiii' 
to the King on a Kadaw day, so ns to impress the i)Oople \''d' 
.superiority of His Bnrmanic Majesty over all nionarehs. 
the envoys of the ICmperor of China were suhjeeted to dji- 
indignity. The British envoys, Symes (in and Craw 

(in 1826), had also submitted to this treatment.” 
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\\a. 1 he (jO\cmor-(iciicral censured him lor ‘pro¬ 

ceeding further than could be considered proper 
►without specific ordeis’.: “His Lordship thinks it 
would liaxe been prudent to have limited your repre- 
st'iitalions to a refusal to hold further communication 
until the point at issue could be referred lor the orders 
()1 superior authorit), instead of committing yourself 
10 a measure so difficult to retriexe if once carried into 
tllect, as actual retirement from the capital.” llow- 
i\'er, liurnev’s strenuous elforis succeeded in securing 
the last instalment in Februar\, IS.LI. 

Soon alter the (oiulusion of the treaty of Yandabo 
the Burmese began to commit outrages in British 
leiritorv on the Moulmein frontier. There were 
leasons to belie\e that the Burmese Chief of Martaban 
\''as secretly in touch with the bandits. In 1829 British 
troops achanted into the interior from Moulmein, and 
l)urnt doun Martaban and some Burmese villagers. On 
his arrisal at A\a Burne\ found that the Ministers had 
taken ollence at the drastic reprisals taken by the 
Hiiiish authorities. After frank conversations on the 
subject with the Ministers Burney was able to secure 
the lemoxal of the Martaban Chief. Similar complaints 
<atne also from Arakan. After protracted negotiations 
lUirney succeeded in persuading the Ministers to take 
pi'oper steps for the'pivNention of outrages committed 
h\ Burmese subjects in British territory. 

We ha\e already referred to the cpiestion of the 
U'trocession of Tenasseiim. lu October, 1831, the 
^Burmese Ministers raised an im])ortant c^ucstion in 
f^aniection with the boundary of the piovince of 
I enasseriiii. Article 1 of iBe treaty of Yandabo 
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rccognisc'cl the rixer Salween as the boundary’between 
Briiisli and Buniicse territory. Bin the same Article 
appeared to modit\ this proxision by permitting the 
British to take only the districts of I enasserim, Tavov. 
Mergni, and ^’e. riie British had. hoxvever, taken 


possession of Monlmein and some other places cast ol 


the Salween. 


T he Burmese Ministers demanded that. 


as the British had no right to the Martaban district, 
they should return those f)laces. AVhen Biirnex refused 
to admit this claim, the Ministeis argued that the 
matter should be decided bx a joint boundarx 
commission in accordance xvith Articles and 1 of the 


treatx of ^’andab{). Burnex rcj^lied that he xvas 
prohibited by his instructions from discussing this 
point. When the Burmese Ministets began to jjiess 
their claim, he .sent them a written rejdy, in xvhich he 
clearly .stated that during the negotiations culminaiini> 
in the treatx ol \'andabo the Salween had definiteix 


been fixed as the boundarx irrespeciixe ol the limits 
of the Afartaban district. Fhe Ministers made a 


xigorous protest, saxing, “The d reaty saxs one thini*. 
jMajor Burnex another.’’ 

Burnex was instructed bx the Su])reme (ioxeiii 
merit to look after the interests of the British subject'' 
in Burma. One jiaragraph of his letter of instruction'^ 
ran as folloxvs: “And 1 hereby authorise you to receixe 
conijilaints from all British subjects residing in tlu' 
dominions of the King of Ax a. in the subject of in jurie s 
rcceixed by them from the (iovernment or subjects oi 
Ava and to make such rejnesentations thereon to tlr ^ 
King and Ministers as you judge advisable”. But if 
xvas added that “it is not the desire of the Govern"^' 
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(.cncral-iri-Coiintil that you should interfere in any 
such matter whenexer the established laxvs of the 
.ountry are adetjuate to allord the parties redress.” I’he 
Resident was also expected to foster Indo-Buriiiese 
irade: “ 1 he Governor-Cieneral also desires, that your 
attention should be «i\en to the trade ol A\a with a 
\iew to rejK)rting to his Lordship-in-Ouincil the prac- 
luability ol extending and lacilitating British 
(onnnerce and the consinnpiion ol British nianufac- 
lures.” There are numerous cases on record in which 
Biirnex intervened siucesslully for the protection of 
Indian and Armenian merchants in Burma. His 
presence gave them such sc'ciiritv as they had never 
known before. I'he ic'suli was that the number of 
Indian and Armenian merchants in Burma increased 


(onsiderably, and British goods found an expanding 
market in that countrv. Burney says, “ rhe importation 
of British gcMxls into this countrv and particularly into 
the capital has been vastlv increased since the residence 
ol a Ih'itish ollicer heie.” 

Soon after Burnev's arrival at Ava the Burmese 


(a)vernment dcTided to send an embassy to Calcutta. 
I wo envoys were selected in August, 1830, and they 
Were entrusted with the following duties: (1) To 


demand the restoration of the Kabaw valley. (2) 1 o 


demand the restoration ol those ])arts of the Martaban 


district which lav east of the Salween. (3) To demand 
the abrogation of Article 7 ol the treaty of Yandalx 
pioviding for the appointment of Residents. "Ihe 
• tvo countries,” so ran the letter ol instructions, have 


Ho cause* for distrusting each other, and therefore it 
'voiild be better for the English and Burmese Chiefs to 
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withdraw the men stationed by each, and to send Royal 
and friendly letters to each other once in five years, and 
in this manner keep open the communication and? 
intercourse between the two countries and cultivate 
friendship.” The emoys were \erbally instructed to 
demand the retrocession of Tenasscrim and Arakan. 
They reached Calcutta on December (i, KS.SO. As the 
Ciovernor-Ciencral (Lord AVilliam Bentinck) was then 
on tour in I'pper India, they could not meet him 
before Xo^ ember, 1832. I'heir demand with regard 
to the Kabaw’ ^allc^ was satisfied,* but in all other 
lespects they were disappointed. They left Calcutta 
in June, 1833. 

Burner’s relations with King Ba-gyi-daw' w’ere, on 
the whole, friendh, but the Resident w’as convinced 
that the King would soon take recourse to hostilities 


for the recoscT) of the lost prosinces. He wrote to the 
Supreme (io\crnment in December, 1830, “Having in 
some of my former reports exjnessed an opinion that 
the present King of Ava ^vill take the first favourable 
opportunity of engaging in another contest with us. 
I beg to lake the present occasion of submitting a more 
detailed statement of the grounds uj)on wdiich I base 
formed that oj)inion. The King and those about him 
are manifestly dissatisfied with the present state ol 
things. Nothing shows this more decidedly than the 
eagerness with which they listen to any tales broughi 
here of disasters suffered by us in India or of hostiliiit"' 
projected against us by Runjeet Singh or any other 
chief, and their ignorance of the real superiority of on^ 


' .See ante, j)p. 491—493. 
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power and resources is very great. . . . All here are 
(crtain that Ava will rise again Ironi her present 
heduced conditoii .... ^ind not only the king’s Court 
hut the lower ranks ol the people and even many of 
ilte inhabitants of the i’enasserim provinces firmly 
helieve that in the last war it was our turn to concpier. 
hut that in the next contest it will be the turn of Ava.” 
The Ministers were l)a\ing great attention to the 
re-organisation of the military forces. The Governors 
of I’lome, Bassein. and other cities in the Delta were 
appointed as military chiels (Ud) who had ‘the power to 
tall out the inhabitants of their districts to meet armed 


.11 any point they pleased'. The civil administration 
was also impro\ed. Bmney says, “ riiis Ciovernment 
now shows some defetence to the feelings and opinions 
(j| the goNerned. \u aj)prehcnsion that its subjects 
nia\ reni()\e into our ten itories is secretly influencing 


It to treat the j)eople with extraordinary mildness and 
indulgence: and this is the principal cause why so few 
Burmese ha\e emigrated to Arakan or to the 


J cnasserim provinces since the coiK'lusion of the war.’ 
Such reports from the Resident naturally attracted 


I lie serious notice of the Supreme Go\ eminent. In a 
Minute dated [une 2f. 1851. Lord William Bentinrk 
observed, “In the meantime, to intimidate the Burmese 
horn manifestiim the hostile feeling towards us, which 
diey are reputed to foster, and to convinte them of their 
<‘iror in supj^osing us so exhausted and embarrasstt!. 
‘*s to submit to concessions, rather than venture a fresh 
conflict, Ave must seek the best military position on the 
Ma frontiers and show that Ave are jjrepared, and as 
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determined as prepared, not onl\ to re})el but’cliastise 
aggression.” 

In Apiil, lcS.S2, Burnev lell A\a for Rangoon foi ^ 
the purpose of retou])ing his health. His place was 
temporarih taken l)\ Blundell, Deputv Coinmissionei 
of Tenasseriiu. J he (iovernoi-Cieneral expressed his 
appreciation of Burne\\ work in a letter dated 
September S, 18.SI, “^riie acknowledgment ()f His 
Lordship and ol the Biitish (ioxernment are due to 
this ollicer lor the uncommon /eal with which he has 
disdiaiged the arduous and lesponsible duties with 
which he teas entrusted at the sacrifite ol his health 


and personal comlorts.*' 

While at Rangoon. Burne\ continued to hold tlu 
office of Resident; at /\\a three officers—Blundell (Apiil 
—Sej)tember. 1852;, Ciapiain Macfartjiihar (September. 
18.52—August, 1855). and Ciapiain M( l.eod (August- 
\o\ember, 185.5) —suctessi\eh worked as his depinx. 
It was during this period that the bitter dispute about 
the Kabaw \alle\ was brought to a dose. 

Burnev returned to A\a in No\ember, 1855. Bui 


his own ill-health, and the dillicultN of transacting 
business with the Ring who had been ill for soiiu 
time past, made it necessary for him to lea\e the capital 
once again. He left A\a in April, 1854, and returned 
there in July, J8.5.a, spending the interval at Rangoon 
and in (Calcutta. During this period the ResideiuA 
was in chaige of Assistant Surgeon Bayfield. On his 
return to A\a Burne\ wanted to j)ost Bayfield at 
Rangoon to take charge of the British interests there. 
l)ut the (ioxernment ol India did not sanction this 
arrangement. Complaints of injustice, extortion ami 
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molestation began- to pour into the Residenev from 
ihe British. Armenian, and Indian merchants at 
'Rangoon. In March, the Bengal Chamber of 

(Commerce sent a petition to the (io\ernnient of India, 
suggesting ‘the j)ropriet\ of appointing a Consul or 
Assistant Resident to protect the British commercial^ 
interests at Rangoon and its maritime dependencies’. 
When the mattei was relened to Burney for his 
opinion, he submitted that a regular co\enanted 
sci\ant of the (aimpain should be appointed to take 
(harge of affairs a( Rangoon. Siuh a step, he argued, 
woidd remoxe the ini[)icssi()ii which generalU pic\ailcd 
in Burma that the Britisli (ioxernment cared liitlc 
about the interests of Btitish subjects trading in that 
(ountry. J'he CioNcrnment of India aj)pointed Bayfield 
lo take charge of Consular duties at Rangoon, but he 
was not able to go to Rangoon before October, 1837. 
lb that time Burne\ had left Burma for good. 

In jiib, 1(8,35. a Singpho Chief li\ing within 
Burmese territor\ (in Northern Burma) attacked 
aiiodiei Singpho Chief li\ing within British territory 
(in Assam). Burnev at once asked the Burmese 

■Ministers to conttol the wild frontier tribes under their 
jnrisdiction. A British ollicer named Captain Hannay 
'vas allowed to go to the disturbed area. I’he offending 
8ingph() Chief surrelidered: he was brought to Ava and 
I'primanded by the Ministers. Hann 
\aluablc geographical and commercial informatioi. 
•egarding Cpper Burma, and returned to Ava in May, 
a few months later Ba\ field was sent to Upper 
Burma for the purpose of collecting ‘statistical and 
‘iseful information on all subjects, but particularly on 
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. . . . the extent and nature of the trade now ti/rried on 
]xT^veen Cliina and the Burmese Dominions and 
between them and our territories in Assam, and the^ 
best mode of protecting, facilitating, and extending 
the last mentioned*. He returned to Ava in Ma), 
]8‘17. I he actixities of Hannay and Bax field created 
suspicions in the Biiiinese Court and alarmed the 
Burmese ]R)})ulation. It xvas beliexed that the British 
(ioxernment intended to take forcible possession of the 
tribal lerritorx in r[)per Burma. 

In 18.S7 Axa xvitnessed a political rexolution of 
far-reaching iinj)oiiance: king Ba-gyi-daxv was over- 
throxxn by his biothei, the Prince of Tharrawaddy. 
1 he details of this rexoluticnP need not be discussed 
here*, but it is necessarx to add that throughout this 
crisis Burnex maintained an attitude of correct 
neutralitx. He tried iti xain to l)ring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the King and his rebel brother, but 
his effbiis to mitigate the sullcrings of the xictims of 
the nexv King's xviath xvere not altogether unsuccessful. 

Burnex soon found that it xvas very difficult to 
transact business xwith i harraxxaddx, “because he is so 
cxtiemelx uncertain and fickle: one hour, good 
humoured, affable, and attentixe, the next harsh, 
pereinptotx and inconsiderate. ... He indulged in 
spiritous liqimis and gambling, and his house xvas 
much resorted to by the dissolute and disreputable. .. • 
He is further subject to fits of ungoyernable passion. 


* Si*t; Dfsai, lUstoty of Uw British RcsiJcjicy in Hinma 
Chapter IX. 
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j>.iiticularl\ when, heated with li([iior at which times 
also he is cruel and sanguinaiv.” 

It was clear to Rurnc\ that the new King was 
anxious to get rid ol' the treaties o[ 182(). In a coiner- 
sation with Binne\ he “desired no relerence should 
ever be made to them, that thc\ are a matter of 


leproach and shame to the Burmese, that the English 
liightened the Burmese oliiiers into signing them, and 
now always referred to them when they desired to 

• i 

shame the Burmese into granting anything which they 


desired."' He added “that as there are several articles 


m the treatv of ^andabo which, if referred to, would 
(reate a diflerence of opinion and (juariel, he thought 
the best plan is to throw aside these treaties and have 
no written engagetnents." On another occasion he 
dearly said that “the English had not con(|uered him 
or made the treatv with him and that he was deter¬ 
mined to have nothing to say to it.” Burney suggested 
that “if the Kiim desiied a modification in some of the 
articles of the treatv. the proper and established course 
would be to send an embassv to Bengal. Tharrawaddy 
replied, “I will not send an embassy to Bengal; if I 
send one it shall be to the King of England. T know 
nothing of the Cioonibhanec' and vvill not acknowledge 
him. He is an officer who receives pav and is not a 
King. Let him (orrespond with his ecjual, the C»overnoi 
of Rangoon. I will receive n<r communication fiom 


‘ Jturncv’.s letter 


Supreme (tdvernmeiil, l\tay 24, 1837, 


pam 65. 

’ A oorruplion f<»r ‘CompatiN’. 
(General. 


Tiere it refers to the I'loveruor- 
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him or in his name."’ liuvncy observed thiiit if the 
rejected the treat) oi Vandabo, it might imply tliat he 
was also disputing the cession of the territories’ 
embodied in it. riiarrawaddy said with a laugh that 
he had no intention ol seizing those lerritoiies Irom die 
Clompam. 

In \ iew ol the clelinitel) unlriendly attitude ol 
the King, Biirnc) decided that no useful purpose would 
lie ser\ed b\ his residence at the cajiital. Me ihougiu 
it would be better to retire to Rangoon, leaving 
Ba)fic“ld to kee]3 toudi with the King and his Ministers. 
I'he King had no objection to Bavfield’s residence at 
his cajiital, but he made it deal that he would not 
rcTognise him as a jmblic ollicer under the treaty ol 
5’andabo. He explained his jKilicy in the following 
words: "I will have nothing to sav to the treaties, I 
will not acknowledge or grant anything to which you 
may found vour right upon them, but in everything 
else vou shall be treated much better than you ever 
v\ere bdore." Binne) was censurcTl by the Supreme 
(h)verriment for discussing the c[Uc:stion of the treaties 
with the King who was at that lime too much in- 

* Kiii.i,' ^liiulfjJi fonsiiUred ii btiitatli his cliiiiiity C) cnlt r iiito 
(liploniutif relations with the (Jovenior-CJeiieral, \\ho’.n he reyanleil 
as a mere (jftieer of the -Jneen of h'n.ylan(1, .'nul it was one <if his 
fondest desires to eoiielude a treaty on terms of equality with 
the Queen herself. With this end in view he sent an envoy to 
Ivondon in 1872. In 1882 Tlnhaw’s Ministers refn.sed to eonelude 
a treau with the (>>vernor-(ieneral and demanded that it should 
he eoneludetl m the name of the tjueen. In an offieial report 
we read : ‘‘The question w'a.s treated by the Ilurine.^e as one 
affeetiips' their national dignity, and there is some evideiue to 

show that this feelinj.; had lon.o e.xisted anionj; them.” 

l^ee .\. C. Banerjee, Annexation of Burma, ])p. 241-242, 279-280. 
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loxictitccl with liis iic\vi\' "won jio^vcT to lake a serious 
\ie\\ ol politiial pmhleins. Moreovei, Hiirne\’s decision 

j 

c. ^ I o Raiij»oon was disapproxed: 

It is at the |)resent jiuuture ol the highest roiiseqiieiiic 
that accuiate inloriiiaiion should teach the Cioxernor- 
(leiKTal-in-Council ol c'xerx thing that occuvs at Axa 
. . . . il the jDrotec'tion of the Residency should he 


ic’inoxed during times ol so much troultle theie is exery 
leason to feat that the inletesis ol the English and 
others settled in Axa will materiallx sulfcT.” But 
Burne) lelt the capital hc'lore this letter leached 
him, and arrixed at Rangoon in ]ulx, 1837. 

Altei his arrixal at Rangoon Burney wrote to the 
Supreme Cioxernmeni, “One unixersal impression 
exists not onl) at Axa, hut throughout the country, that 
the present Ring has determined to declare xvar against 
ns lor the puipose ol recoxering the territories ceded hy 
the treaty of ^'antlaho and restoring the Empire of 
\xa to its former extent of poxver and dominion.” 
riiarraxvadd) xvas collelting arms and ammunition, 
tccruiting nc‘xv tioops, and strengthening his frontier 
garrisons. So Burnex projjosecl decisive action xvithout 
Im liter delax: “W'e should j^roceed, if forced by the 
King’s ohstinac), exen as lar as to threaten to inxade 
his country, and xve should not neglect the present 
njiportunity of esuihlishing a more extensive inllucnce 
iind control oxer the Clourt of ^Axa, and of placing our 
u-lations xvith this country on a more solid and secure 
hinting.” But the (ioxc-rnor-Cieneral, Lord Auckland, 
'vas ‘directly and unec|uixocahly opposed to xvar with 
Burma. One niemher ol his (atuncil ohserved. No 
*''cait is more to he clej^recatcd than a xx’ar with the 
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Burmese; neither honour nor ad\antagc whuld be 
gained by it, while the disasters of the late war, the 
loss of troops by the unhealthincss of the climate, and 
the ruinous expenses attending it, from which we are 
only now beginning to recoxer, are still fresh in our 
recollection.” 7'he Cknernor-General was ap[)rehcnd- 
ing troubles on the North-West'; why should he preci¬ 
pitate hostilities on the East, xvhen the Bumiese King 
‘was not anxious at least immediately to provoke ;i 
rupture’? 

In October. 1857, Burney left Burma for Calcutta, 
withdrawing the Residency without orders from the 
Cio\eminent of India. Bayfield was left at Rangoon to 
look after British interests in Burma, under the 
general superintendence of the Commissioner ol 
Tenasserim. But the (Tovernment of India cancelled 
this arrangement. Bayfield was to remain at Rangoon 
as Acting Resident, holding communications directly 
with the Supreme Cioxernment. 'Ehc (ioxernoi- 
General officially declared that Burney had mis¬ 
managed the affairs of the Residency, and the C'ourt of 
Directors condemned him for remoxing the Residenix 
from the capital to Rangoon. It was decided that, in 
view' of Burney’s xvarlike attitude, he should not be 
re-employed as Resident in Burma. He resigned the 
Residency in March, 1858. 

Tharrax^'addy transferred his capital from Axa to 
Kyauk-Myaung in June, 1837, but he remained there 
for only six months. In December, 1837, Amarapura 

‘ The Tripartite Treaty between Rnnjit Siiij'li, Shall Shiija 
anti the Company was signed on June 26, 1838. 
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became his capital. His attiiudc towards the British 
(;()vernment remained unchanged. Lord Auckland 
observed in a Minute dated August 29, 1837, “I am 
ol opinion that the King ol Ava is not anxious to 
j)ro\oke an immediate lupture with the British 
(iovernment. He will not admit himself bound bv 
the treaty, but he will break none of its conditions. He 
Speaks olfensivelv and insolentl). His head is turned 
with success and with jHMsonal \'anity, yet he .seems to 
have sufficient acuteiie.ss to'take in some respects a just 
nieasuie of his position and so knows that this at least is 
not the moment at which he could prudently })rovoke 
<i quarrel with us.” Still the Governor-Creneral felt 
that “there is undoubtedh ha/ard of our being at no 
distant j^eriod inxohed in wai' with Ava, and it is at 
kast incumbent ujjon us to ai)plv ourselves to the 
(onsideration of the measures b) which either an event 
so much to be deprecated may be averted, or by which, 
il it .should be forced upon us, we may be found in 
tlu* best state of preparation". The garri.sons on 
tlie Assam, Arakan, and I'enasscrim frontiers were 
sirengthened. 

The Commaiuler-in-Chief, Sir William Casement, 
'^lote an elaborate minute, explaining the measures he 
t'ctomniended for the delence ol the Company s terri- 
Joiies in case of a .sudden in\asion. He deprecated the 
^dea of relying on the ^'oluntary a.ssistance of Burmese 
''Objects who, many British officers believed, would 
eagerly welcome the advance of the British army in 
Older to escajje the tyranny of their ruler. Nor did he 
f '^pect to draw from the invaded districts an adequate 
5»upply of provisions and carriage. He observed, A 

33 
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force disembarking at Rangoon, or crossing to Martaban 
or descending Irnin the Arakan mountains would . . 
be an instant signal to the rural j>opulation, under tlu 
eye of (io\ernmeni officers, (o conceal or remove theii 
grain, cattle, carts and boats, according to an invariable 
custom of the country under such circumstances.” The 


Cjommander-in-Chief was aAvave of the severe financial 


strain imposed upon the (io\eminent by the Fiisi 
Anglo-Burniese War, but he was convinced tlia 
“liberality in all necessary etjuijmieni in the beginning 
■will prove the best economv in the end.” 

If offensive oj)erations were to be carried on against 
the Burmese, their territories migfit be assailed from 
five points—Assam, Manipur, Arakan, Rangoon, Moiil 
mein. For the passage of an organised army the Assam 
and Manipur routes were ‘cpiite impracticable’. Bui 
‘some stir and show of activity’ in Manipur ‘at the 
commencement of hostilities’ might ‘answer the purjiosc 
of distracting the enemy’s attention and of forcing him 
to hold a poition of his troops in reserve to watch oi 
subvert our supposed designs’. A large British anii> 
could advance into the heart of Burma from Arak.i 
through tile An Pass, although there were geographic; 
difficulties of a formidable character. In 1829 Sii 


Archibald Camjibell had reported that the arrival 
a large British armv on the Irrawaddy would throw the 
Onirt of Ava into such a degree of consternation as lu 
make it sulmiit to any dictated terms of pc.*ac'e. Sir 


William Casement shrewdlv observed that “since 
great changes have occurred in Ava.” He wrote, ‘ 


is:!‘i 

E\cr 


.since the Kabaw valley discussions an appeal to 


has more or less occupied the thoughts of BuniHSC 
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politicians and the) lia\c not omitted to canvass the 
modes by which inxasion is to he met. I'lie jnobability 
ol an attack from Arakan .... is far from beini* iin- 
iamiliar to the King or to his courtiers. I’here is little 
|)r<5spect indeed that the present stnereign will succumb 
c\en on the fall oi his capital, if his armies remain 
in any quarter ol his dominions unsubdued ... he 
(oiitemplates on the ajjproach to Amarapura of a hostile 
army a retreat to Uhaiiio. . . .” Hence no decisive 
success or final conehision of hostilities could be 
expected unless the armies of the King were ‘entirely 
hrokeif. Hie Comniander-in-C^hicf apprehended that 
this was ‘not likeh to be ellefted bv the An column 
alone in one season’. I'he position might be somewhat 
mipro\ed if another column occupied Rangoon and 
jiroceeded uj) the Irrawaddv, and a third column 
adxanced from Moulmein. These two columns might 
unite at or near Promc or remain separate as the 
(ieiieral in charge ol the campaign at the rime deenu'd 
expedient. The (lommander-in-Chiel concluded the 
minute with a strong recommendation for the 


annc'xation of Pegu. 

Bavlield remained at Rangoon as Acting Resident 
I"! more than se\en months (December, 1837—July, 
1838). During this period neither the King nor the 
Ministers held diicci intercourse with him, but 
'lie (lON't’rnor ol Rangoon transacttxl business on 
h iendl) terms. Mindeis and gang lobbeties on th.^ 
Martaban fronticM' continiif'd to strain the lelaiions 
beiw'c'en Blundell, (loinmissioner ol Peiiasserim, <ind 
ilte Burmese oHiceis in the neighbouring districts, 
ford Auckland decided to appoint a permanent 
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Resident, and selected for this responsible post 
iiiilitan ollicer named Benson, who had no local know 
led”c of Burma. He teas to be assisted by Captain 
McLeod, who had intimate actjiiaintance with Burma. 
Ba\ field tvas to remain at Rangoon as Agent to thr 
Resident. 

I'lie Burmese (Government had expected that tht* 
Residenev would not be re-establisbed. So the new 
apj)ointment was not welcomed at Amarapura. 
Colonel Benson arrived at Rangoon in )ulv, 183vS. "I’hi 
Burmese (iovernment ex])ected that he would sta\ 
there and transact business with the (Governor ol 
Rangoon: but the Suj)reme (Government made it cieai 
that the Resident would live at the capital and hold 
direct intercourse with the King and the Ministers.' 
rhen the Burmese (Government objected to the appoint¬ 
ment of Bayfield at Rangoon, on the ground that in the 
treats of ^’andabo there was prosision for only one 


' The necessity of holding; ilirect intereourse witli the Kitiu 
was lhu>, e.\'i)l£iine(l 1>y the (iovennuenl of India in a desi)aUli 
to the Secretary of vState, dated March 7, 1879; “With (hnein- 
ments in v\]iich, as in rj)per Bvinna, the ])o\ver of the nionarcli 
is absolute, the authority and consideration vvhicli a foreii;ii 
Kesident can command, and the effect of all diploin.itic repn- 
.sentations, depend alnutst entirely ni)on the infh'ence and ar.eii- 
iiients which he can hrinp; to hear upon the Kini!; in per.son ; an*! 
this render^ the right of access to the King at Mandalay a ])oiiii 
of cardinal iinjiortance. When the Re.si<lent i.s comi)e11ed to deal 
with the head of such a CTOvernment throin^h the inediuni I'l 
subonlinate agents, who are generally interested and unini-'i- 
w'orthy, lie Ihids that his endeavours to come to any real imde'- 
standing are distorted and frustrated; while upon critical occasion 
he has no pcjwer of prompt and energetic interference.” 
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British Resident. J he (kAerniiieiit of India yielded 
nil this point. 

Benson reached Aiiiara})nra in October, 1S.S8, and 
leniained there till March, 18.^9. The arri\al of the 
Resident was “a hitter pill to I'luirrawadd), l)m he was 
not jjrepared to go to war; hence he and his Ciovern- 
jiicni decided to humiliate the Resident and place all 
manner of obstructions, difliculties, and inconveniences 


in his way, j)rofessing most \ociferoush at the same 
time hrni friendship, so that in mere ilisgust the 


Residency might be a\ ithdiatvn.” 


The Residency was 

j 


located about a niiU* Irom the town, 'on an island or 


longue of land’. I he place was subject to annual 
inundations for some months, and ihereiore, it was 


jianicularh unhealthy for Europeans. The actoni- 
inodation pnnided was not suHicient. 1 here was no 
market in the neighbourhood. No Burmese boatman 
was willing to take (uer any of the Residency people 
across the swamp surrounding the Rc*sidenc>. Bensons 
(omplaints mereh brought e\asive answeis. As a 
)ii;uier of fact, the Burmese GcncTimient did not 
aitually recognise him as a foreign enven. He was 
iiexer invited to meet the Ministers, not ^vas he 
l:i\oured with audience b\ tlic Ring. 1 he (joveinoi 
ol Rangoon jjut Ba)'lielcl in man\ troubles and e\en 
threatened to ‘jjiinish’ liim. Benson brought the mattci 
to the notice' of the Ministc'rs, but no redress was av.iil- 
al)Ic. The C;overnment of India authorised Benson 
to retire from Amarapura if the attitude of the Burnrese 
fGovernment did not change; no stronger step could 
he taken in \’ieW' of the war wdth the Afgharrs. Benso'n 
Itimself was not in favour of war with Burma, but he 
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A^as toinincccl that ihc most c“li«iblc course Would be 
to withdraw tlic Kcsidcnc\'. lu March, 1839, he leli 
Amarapura, haniliiij> o\er charge to MtLcod. l>a\field 
was withdraiMi from Rangoon, and an Englisii 
merchant was placed in (harge of all British j)ropen\ 
tliere. Benson’s work was aj)j)re( iated by the Cioxein 
ment of India, and he was olficiallv reco»uised as 
l^.sident in Burma till Ma\. 1840. 

j 

McLc’od officiated as Resident foi about ten 
months (March, 1839—]anuar\. 1810). For about foui 
monifis he ufinained at Amaiapura and tiansactcd 
some business with the Ministers. He e\en succeedc'd 
in securing an audience of the King. Some Muslim 
residents in Burma spread the runioui' that the Briiisii 
aimy had met with disasters in Afghanistan, riie Kiiii^ 
was therebs encoinaged to put fresh humiliations upon 
the Resident, and some of his sons, sj)etially the Piinte 
of Pagan, the (ddest legitimate son, advocated inline 
diate war for the reco\ery of the territories lost in 182(). 


The Ministers, who wene 
realities, tried their best 


more in touch with the 
to maintain jieace, and 


succeeded. But Mcl.eod found that his position was 
becoming more and mote humiliating day by day. In 
May, 1839. he wrote to Benson, “Not only is my situa¬ 
tion most embarrassing ivith matteis of imjtortancc. but 
I am e\en at a loss how to conduct myself towards the 
Ministers and Clourt.” Moreover, the rising ri\i> 
flooded the Residency grounds; all the outhouses and 
kitchens were submerged. No relief was available 
from the Ministers. McLeod at last re(|uesrcd them 
to supply boats to take him to Rangoon. To his uttm 
amazement they replied that he could not leave Amaia- 
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|uir;i unless he was foruiully recalled hy the G<)\ern- 
Dieiii ()l India. A lew days later the King changed his 
mind, and McGeod was allowc'd to lea\e the capital. 
In his letter to the (hneiiiiuent ol’ India, dated July 22, 
1(S.U), he o])ser\ed tiiat tile Kiiig had at one st.ige ol the 
(lisis meditated la>iiio violent liands upon tlie 
Rc'.idencN. 


McLeod airixed at Rangoon on July 31. 1839, 
.ind his action was ajiproved h) the Cio\eminent ol 
Indi.i. Lord Auckland decided that he sliould not 
leave Burma immediateK. Ilie (iovernor-Cicneral 
ohserxed, “A slioit time will in all prohahility sullice to 
show whether Gaptain McLeod's connnimications to 
di(‘ Ciourt, since* ids arrixal at Rangoon, xvill excite 
merely the transient displeasure of the King, or will 
lead to an) more decisive exhihition of hostility against 
IIS, and it will lie xvell that the British Government 


should ha\e authentic means of ascertaining the ellects 
el those communications. ... It will lie no doulii of 
‘idxantage that Gaptain McLeod should remain at hand 
to watch and repoit the* ellert that ma\ lie produced by 
the late news' on the minds ol the C'.ourt and the people 
of A\a.” So McLeod awaited dcxelopments at 
Rangoon. One of tlie cjuestions discussed hy him with 
the Ciovernor of Rangoon lelatcd to the depredations 


<»ti the Martalian frontier. 

Meanwhile Thanawaddy xvas making feverish 
prc'parations for war. Arms and ammituition w^erc 
collected, and troops were* jiosted at strategic position 
Orders W'ere issued to .dl ollicers in charge of towns to 


' News of Urilish victories in Afghanistan. 
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have the militia fully ec|iiippecl and ready lorjsemicc 
at a moment’s notice. Tharrawaddy also tried to 
establish contact with the French at C^handcrnagore 
and Pondicherry. Ihree Frenchmen visited him at 
Amarapiira in July. 18119. Although they were private 
individuals, it was Avidely rumoured that the Frencii 
(iovernment had S(*nt them as envoys to the Burmese 
King. In December, 18.19, McLeod considered it 
unsafe to continue his residence in Rangoon. "Fhe 
Cio\ernor of Rangoon treated him Avith marked dis¬ 
respect and even asked him to Aacale the house occupied 
by him. This Avas the last stiaAV on the camel’s back. 
On January 7, 1810, McLeod left Rangoon Avith all his 
folloAA’ers. Thus dosed the first cha])ter in the history 
of the British ResidencA in Burma.^ 

j 

Nothing important seems to have happened 
immediately alter McLeod’s deparmre Ironi Burma. 
British ofliceis in Burma found a iieAV cau.se for excite¬ 
ment Avhen "J’harraAvaddy decided to A’isit Rangoon. 
No one dmld explain his real iiiotiAe; hence there 

were manv surmises. 1 he (lommissioner of I’cnasscrim 

/ 

reported, “Many persons suppo.se that the object of the 
visit is that of anticipating .some old prophecies of which 
there are said to be scAcra!. I’he dynasty of Alompra 
will, it is said, not extend beyond .seven, and the 
pre.scnt King is the seAenth. By being croAvned King 
of Pegu he may imagine he is fulfilling the projdiecy. 
. . . . Another prediction is that a prince will make his 
appearance in Pegu in the jjresent Burmese Year 120L 


' The Residency was re-established in the rcijjn of Mindon- 
See A. C. Baiierjee, Amiexaiion of Burma. 
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By coming down himself he may anticipate any 
impostors Avho iniglit avail themselves of the prophecy. 
A third is that the year 1203 will see much fighting in 
Burma and as we are the only probable enemies he may 
desire to be [)repared for an invasion from us ... . 
Among the \arious reports in circulation .... is one to 
the effect that an attack on this place' is contemplated. 
I am far, h()we^er, from placing confidence in this 
report. . .But the C’.ommissioner added, “It is well- 
kno\rn that the King ^iews this rising settlement* with 
much jealousN, It is a refuge for the oppressed and 
fliscontented (j1 his subjects and has tended greatly to 
reduce the importance of Rangoon. It may, therefore, 
be one object of his \isit to endeavour to restore the 
j)rosperity <jf Rangoon by making it the Royal residence 
for some time and to ellett such injury to Moulmein 
as may result from ])osting in its neighbourhood a body 
of licensed plunderers" Avhose acts he may at any time 
disavow.” 

7'he Ginernment of India instructed the Commis¬ 
sioner not to show suspicion of the King’s intention as 
long as the Burmese army remained cantoned at 
Raiigoon or iti its neigIil)ourhood. Some measures for 
self-defente were, howexer. to be adopted if a large 
detachment of Burmese ti()o})s was stationed ‘so near 
to tile British frontier as to lead to the probability of 
(ollision’. E\en if the British frontier was threatened 
liy the collection of a large force on the opposite side 
of the rixer, the Commissioner xvas not authorised to 

' Moulnieiii. 

’ Moulmein. 

® .\ delai'linienl »)f the Burmese army. 
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take ‘any iiiiJitary measures but such as aie oJ a purely 
defensive nature’. Me was instructed ‘in eslalilisli at 
Rangoon and in other parts of the lUiriiicse territory 
some svstem of atcuraie intelligence* on which tlie 
GoveriinKau could rely lor the iormulalion ol theii 
poliev. y\nang('menis were made for sending re¬ 
inforcements to Moulmein. 

Towards rlie close ol September. ISll, the C(»m- 
missioner of 1 eiiasserim reported, “ . . . . the idea ol 
an attack on us being meditated b\ the King is 
becoming mudi more genet alls entertained; indc’cd. it 
is now dillicitli to ascribe any othei motive lor his 
making the immense jjieparalions in men and material 
vvhicli he ajtjtears to have done.” I’ndei the 
circumstances the Clommissioner submitted that it 
would be riskv to jtostpone military measures till 
hostilities were acttiallv begun by the Uttrmese. The 
King was bringing about 50,000 men with him. 
‘‘Su])j)osing,” remarked the Commissioner, “him to 
retain hall that niimbei as his personal escoit, and to 
direct the assemblv of the remainder on the banks ol 
the Salween, are we to allow such a movement to take 
place at his perfect convenience met el v because no 
direct overt act of hostilitv may be committed till he 
is fullv prepared for invasion? ” He suggested that il 
‘undoubted evidence' was available to show that pre 
jxiratioiis were being made lor invasion, ‘the Burmese 
should be driven from the banks of the Salween and 
po.ssession be taken of everything in the shape of boat> 
wherewith a crossing of the river might be eirecied’. 

Tile King arrived at Rangoon on October 2, 1811- 
He was accompanied by about 30,000 troops. Blundell. 
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(ioniniissioncr of I cnasscM'iiii, rcjiortcd to the Goxern- 

.die King has conic down with this powerliil 

arni\ to try its ellett on us. II he lound us wavering 
and discouraged .... lie would attack us at once, but 
finding us prepared loi him. he iikin keep up the force 
some months longer and then return to his caj^ital, 
U‘joicing at the expc'iise and anno\ance he has caused 
us." A letter reieixed a lew da\s later from the 
liurmese Ministers coininced IMundell that the Kin»- 

»n 

entertained ‘a decided unfiiendh feeling’ towards 
die Uritish (icAeinmcnt. He wrote;, " riierc is in it 
no attempt at (onc.iliaiion and no word expressive of 
a desire to cult i\ate fi iendh understanding with us, 
or to take cogni/ance of the complaints' made against 
the Martalxui autlioi itii-s. On the contrary it appears 
a sulk) dictatorial production seeking for grounds of 
cessation of all coirespondeiue." No authentic infor¬ 
mation was, however, available about the King’s real 
intention, it was rejioricd that he wanted to found 
a new town near Rangoim. 


d’he Ciovernmeiit of India now felt convinced that 
no serious invasion was ('ontemplated bv the Burmese 
King. Some effective measures had, fiowever, to be 
laketi for the prevention of robberies committed by 
Burmese subjects within British territorv. It was 
useless to bring these cases to the notice ol Burmese 
authorities at Martaban or even to appeal to the 
Ministers. So the (lommissioner was authorised to 
send troops into Burmese territory ‘for the purpose of 


’ About n>I)l>erios roiiimiltetl by liuriiic'se subjects withiit 
brilish territory. 
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punishing specific panics, distinctly chargeable with 
ofTcnccs of serious magnitude’. A notice might be sem 
to the Burmese Court, slating that “the (io\ernmeni 
■of India will no longer resort to amicable representa¬ 
tions for redress, but will emph)y its power in such 
place and manner as it may deem fit, for the protection 
of its rights and interests.” 

It became cleai from reports eman.iiing from 
different sources that, whateser the King’s original plan 
might ha\e been, after his arrixal at Rangoon lie 
deNoted himself entirely to the foundation of a ne^\ 
town and tlu* renosation of a temple. Blundell sent a 
friendly letter to the Burmese Ministers in NoNein’oei, 
but the Commander of the ship which carried this lettei 
to Rangoon recei\ed a ‘ver\ uncourteous and inimical 
reception’ there, and no replv to ilie letter was receisecl 
b\ the (’commissioner. MoreoNcr, the precisions of the 
Commercial I reaty of 182b were ‘about to be violated 
by a monopoly of timber to be gianted, if not alreacU 
granted, to a British subject, Mr. Staig, as jiayment 
of the King’s debt to him’. Finding that Blundell was 
glowing somewhat restless, the (io\eminent ordered 
him to maintain a conciliatory attitude e\en under 
provocation. He was informed that the Ciovernmeni 
was then ‘decidedIv a\'ersc to any measures which ma\ 
be calculated to lead to an o})en rupture with the 
Burmese’. 1 he Omnnissioner replic^cl. ‘‘J Icwrk on the 
pre-sent state of our relations with the Court of Ava as 
designed and brought about by the King in order t«» 
cancel existing treaties, to evince to the world generally 
and his own people in particular, his indilTcrence and 
superiority to our power, and to cause the Government 
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of India the greatest possible expense in the defence of 
ihe provinces tvrested from his Kingdom .... no con- 
(iliation on our part can win liim, and no demonstration 
Ave may make can tenify hostile designs on his part 
.... it appears quite hopeless now to expect that our 
relations Avith the Court of Ava can revert lo an) 
amicable fooling.” Kven after this the (iovernment 
took measures for the AvithdraAval of reinforcements sent 
lo Moulmein and i el used to take notice of ‘the in jury 
sustained bv merciiants from the establishment of a 
timber monopolv at Rangoon". 

Blundell still continued to send alarming reports. 
Stockades Avere being built in and around Rangoon, 
f'rcsh troops Acere arriAing there. The officer in charge 
of Maitaban, against whom the Commissioner of 
1 enasserim had repeatedlv complained, Avas awarded 
tokens of increased laAour’. Blundell suspected thai 
the King might ‘commit some act of aggression that 
will render a Avar Avith him inevitable. 1 he Govein- 

meni of India could no longer brush aside the warnings. 
.)!■ the man on the spot. The Commissioner was 
authorised, il he thought necessary, to detain those 
ships and troops foi’ Avhose recall orders had already 
lieen issued irom C’-altuita. 


It Avas not oiil') the British officers and merchants, 
in Tetia.sserim and Rangoon a\ ho eagerly looked forward 
to the departure of the King from Rangoon. Ih- 
Burmese residents oI Rangoon Avere being terrorised 
h) the King s troops: ‘robberies and murders were daily 
occurrences’. Moreover, the householders were being 
asked lo remove themsehes to the new town. This 
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transfer was likcl) to ruin them economicalfy and 
injure their sentiments. 

At last the King left Rangoon; no untoward in¬ 
cident look ])lace. In August, 1842, it was reported 
that he was again (oniing to Rangoon with a considei- 
ahle force. .About the same lime the Commissioner 
of "renasserim recei\ed from the (iovernment of 
Siam an oiler ol assistance against the Burmese. He 
suspected, howexer, that Siam really intended to join 
Burma against the Englisli. He was informed from 
many sources that C4iina was instigating both these 
Kingdoms against the English. His suspicion was 
confirmed b\ two facts. Siam recalled the troops she 
had sent sometime ago against Cochin China, but no 
obxious explanation for this sudden re\ers;il of policx 
was axailable. Secondly, some Burmese officials had 
gone to Siam some time ago in the guise of monks. 
Moreoxer, it was reported from Rangoon that King 
'Eharrawaddx was tolletting troops for invading China. 
1 he invasion of China xvas so absurd a project that 
even the hc.*adsirong King of Burma could hardly be 
expected to entertain it. Blundell thought that bis 
real purpose was to iiuade lYiiasserim. I he (ioveni 
ment of India took serious notice of these reports and 
betame ‘})repaied when necessary to add to the militarv 
force in the I'enasscMim province’. 

Eailv in 18I.S a Cbine.se .Mission arrixed ai 
Amarajjura, but no definite information xvas axailable 
about its ‘true objert’. 'The Burmese said that it xva^ 
merely a ceremonial embassy “usual betxveen the ixvo 
countries on the accc^ssion of a nexv King to the throne 
and it xvould sccni that none such has yet been receixed 
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hy the present King.” About the same time a French 
ship of war came to Rangoon. Its aim seems to have 
been ‘tlie protection, and extension of French 
commerce anti the aetjuisition of political and commer¬ 
cial information’. Blundell informed the Go\ernment 
that the Cio\ernor ol Bourbon was \ery anxious to 
establish ‘a connexion with this country’. King 
riiarrawaddy’s olFicers at Rangoon received the ollicer 
deputed by the Cioxernor of Bourbon with so much 
honour that Blundell felt uneasy. However, the 
Burmese Goxenior of Rangoon was \ery disappointed 
when the French ollicer talked merely about commer¬ 
cial intercourse and purchased nothing more than ‘a 
small (juantity of timber’. - 

Meanwhile pettv disputes had been going on all 
along the Burma-Assam frontier. ’Towards the close 
f)f 1813 ‘some Fnglish ollicers in Assam’ demanded 
horn the Burmese Goxernment the sin render of certain 
j)eo[)le who had fled born .Assam to Burmese territory. 
The Burmese (ioxernment replied that “the treaty of 
Yandabo (ontained nothing legarding the surrender of 
lunawaxs. but that if it pleased the Gomj)any, the 
Burman (io\eminent would ha\e no objections to a 
new treatx beina made in which might be inserted that 
jieople who lied liotn either tountry should be mutually 
gi\en iij) on being demanded.’ Lord Fllenborough 
(Go\ernor-General) was. however, not at all inclined 
to (onclude a new tieat) with a King who lefnsed to 
Itonour a treats com hided by his predetessoi. 

Kins ■llian;nv:i(lcl> s stormy nilc came to an 
altriipi nmtiusion in IS la, and he was succeeded by 
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his eldest son Pagan, who lost his throne as a re^jult ol 
another war with the East India Company. 

"I’Jiere is no doubt that the treat) of Yandabo was 
\ery unpopular in Burma. With reference to 
Crawfurd’s Mission Lord \V^illiam Bentinck observed,’ 
“ rhe \cry sound of the word treaty appears to ha\ e 
excited all the fears and suspicions of the Court of Ava, 
and tile King himself, when told the object of 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Mission, is Siiid to ha\c cried out, 
AYliai! is he (ome to make another Yandabo Treaty 
with us?" On July 12, 18.S7, Burney wrote, “It is 
well-known that nothing but dire necessity forced the 
late (h)\eminent of A\a to agree to the treaty of 
Yandabo, and that it always intended to take the first 
opportunity of releasing itself from the engagements 
it had so unwillingly entered into. On one occasion 
Burney told a Burmese Minister that the British and 
the Buiiiiese, being better acquainted with each other, 
were less likely to engage in hostilities again. The 
Minister laughingly answered, “Yes, we only W’ant one 
more trial for the sake of letza-kya" (‘rewenge or taking 
satisfaction’).- The feelings of the common people 
Burney found to be ‘\ery rancorous and sore’ against 
the English.' This feeling of hostility reached its 
culmination after the accession of Tharraw^addy. An 
open rupture was probably prevented by the cautious 
attitude of the Government of India, although it 
is uncertain whether Tharrawaddy ever seriously 
thought of declaring war against the English. Tlu' 


* Minute, December 30, 1829. 

® Ilurney’s Journal, (Ms.), para 848. 

* Burney's Journal, [)ara 758 
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A-laung-pa-ya dynasty reconciled itself to the loss of 
territory, but it steadily refused to accept the establish¬ 
ment of a British Residency in Burmese territory and 
to grant ungrudgingly the commercial concessions 
claimed by the British merchants. The East India 
Ck)mpany did not fight in IH'IO for the maintenance of 
the Residency: Article 7 of the treaty of Yandabo was 
given a quiet burial. But in 1851-52 the commercial 
interests of the British merchants provided a casus 
helli W'hich an aggressi\e imperialist like Lord 
Dalhousie could not easily set aside: Article 9 of the 
treaty of Yandabo and Article 1 of the Commercial 
Treaty of 182fi imolved material interests as well as the 
all-important question of j)restige.^ So King Pagan 
fell, the rich Delta came under the British flag, and 
Upper Burma waited uneasily for the final jump of 
the British Lion.‘ 


* A. C. Uanerjt'e, AuncxdUon of lim'nio, pp. 83-85. 

* For the liistorv of Anglo-Bunnese relations during the 
l^riod 1851-1886, see A. C. Banerjee. Annexation of Burma. 
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CoMMERCiAi, Treaty Concluded hy Captain Welsh 

WITH Gaurinath vSingii. (Eehruary 28 , 1793 )- 

Article Tst. That there shall henceforth be a 
reci])rocal and entire liberty of connnerce between the 
subjects of Benj’al and those of Assam for all and singular 
goods and inercliandizes on the conditions and in such 
manner as is settled in the following rules. 

Article 2 nd. That to facilitate this full intercourse 
the subjects of both nations, those of Bengal and Assam, 
fulfilling the conditions hereafter ])rescribed, be permitted 
to proceed with tlicir boats loaded with merchandizes 
into Assam and to expose their goods for sale at any place 
(' 1 ' in any manner that may best suit their puri)oses without 
being subject to any other duties than arc established ])y 
these articles. 

Article 3 rd. That a regular impost be levied on all 
goods or merchandizes whether of export or im])ort, and 
that their duties be fixed as follows : 

Imports 

1. That the salt of Bengal be subject to an impost 
of 10 per cent, on the supixised prime cost, reckoniii.u 
that invariably at /too rui)ees i)er loo maunds of 84 tolas 
weight to the seer. 

2 . That the broad cloths of Europe, the cotton 
cloths of Bengal, carjiets, coi)per, Lead, Tin, Pearh. 
Hardware, Jewellery, vSpiccs and the various other goods 
imported into Assam pay an equal impost of 10 per cent- 
on the invoice price. 

3 . That warlike implements and military stores be 
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v'onsidcrcd contraband and liable to confiscation cxcej)!- 
ms' the supplies of those articles which may be required 
tor the Company’s troops. stationed in Assam, uhich and 
every otlier matter of convenience for the said troops 
\\hethcr of clothing: or i)rovisions are in all cases to be 
exempt from duties. 

J'lxports 

I. That the duties to be levied on all articles of 
exi>ort (except in such cases as are hereafter mentioned) 
he invariable lo i)er cent, reckoning agreeable to the 
rates hereby annexed to each. 


Moofra Dholiis ])er uiaunJ of 84 


tolas t(i the scer 

Rs. 

Q 5 

0 

0 

M ooga thread 

}} 

70 

0 

0 

Pepi)cr 

»» 




Elephants’ Teeth 


50 

0 

0 

Cutern Eac 


4 

0 

0 

Chuprah and quryzai ... 


,■) 

8 

0 

Mon jut 


4 

0 

0 

Cotton 






2. That all articles of export not herein s])ecified 
with the exception of the following) and for which no 
vrtain calculation can be made be subject to an equal 
iiipost in such instances always to be paid in kind and 
:\ilh re.sj)ect to those articles which have been particularised 
Iiat the duties be received cither in money or kind, as 
ii:iy be most convenient lo the merchant ; but as it may 
liiiqien that a temporary scarcity of grain may secure 
'ithin Bengal and Assam, to i)iovidc against which rise 
■urv dcscri])tion of grain to be exenijd from duties. 

Article 4th. That an\^ jjcrson or p-ersons detected in, 
‘tempting to defraud the vSurgeo Deo of the duties hereby 
‘^tablished shall be liable to confiscation of his/their 
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l)ro]ierty and for ever after debarred the privileg (5 of the 
trade. 

Article 5tli. That for the purpose of collecting tlie 
said duties agents ]>e appointed and custom houses estab¬ 
lished, for the present one at the Candahar Chokey and 
one at (iwaliatty. 

Article 61 h. That it be the business of the agents to 
be stationed at the Candahar Chokey to collect the duties 
on all imports, and on all exi^orts, that the produce of 
the country to the westward of Gwahatty for which they 
are to be held responsible (?) they are to examine all lioals 
I)assing up and down the river and after having .settled 
with the ])roprietor for the amount of the duties they are 
to grant him a passport si)ecifying the number and 
cpiantity of each article, copy of which they are to forward 
without delay to the agent at Gwahatty whether or 
further if it be necessary the merchant may proceed 
under sanction of the said i)ay. 

Article 7th. That it be the business of the agents 
stationed at Gwahatty to collect the duties on all exports 
the produce of the country parallel to it North and Soutli, 
and also on all exports the produce of the country to tlk 
eastwards as far as Now Gong, for which in like manner 
they are to be held responsible. They are to examine all 
boats ])assiiig down the River and to grant passport to the 
proprietor, copy of which to be forwarded to the agents 
at the Candahar Chokey who are to re-examine the cargo 
lest on the way between Gwahatty and this station tlie 
merchant may have taken goods on board wdiich could 
not be si)ecified in the pass granted at that place. 

Article 8th. That as an incitement to the agents to 
be industrious in the discharge of this duty, a reconipeiuv 
be hiade to them bearing a proportion to the amount “t 
the collections and that for the present it be fixed :d 
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12 per cent, on tlic said collections which is calculated to 
defray all incidental Ex])enses. 

Article gth. That the said agents be required to be 
securities for each other and that the whole be bound by 
eiisaseincnt to the Surgeo Deo not only for the purity of 
their conduct in the collection but also that they abstain 
from having any concern either directly or indirectly, in 
trade. 

Article loth. That a copy of their accounts be 
l)roduced on or before the lotli of every month and that 
the payment of the collections l)e made into the funds of 
any i)erson the Surj’co Deo may api)oint to receive it at 
the exihration of e\’ery <iuarter. 

Article iith. That the standard wei.^ht hereafter 
for exi)orts and imi)orts l)e 40 scers to the maund and 
sicca weight to the secr. 

Article J2th. That as much political inconvenience 
mij^ht arise to both (lovernments from ftrantin**' a general 
license to the Subjects of Bengal to settle in Assam 110 
luiropean merchant, f)r adventurers of any description be 
alloAved to fix their residence in Assam without having 
I reviously obtained the permission of the English Govern¬ 
ment and that of the Surgeo Ueo. 


Article 13th. That as Ca])lain Welsh, the represen¬ 
tative of the said English Government, in consideration 
of the vSurgeo Deo having removed the prohibitory restric¬ 
tions which have hitlieilo existed to the detriment of a 
free intercourse, has signified his intention of bringing 
t(i ]Hinishment all persons from Bengal offending against 
tile established laws of Assam or infringing these articles, 
^o the vSnrgeo Deo on his part declares he will punish all 
‘ihuses in his subjects tending to obstruct or discourage 
t lie recijirocal intercourse this system is designed to 
i'roniote. 
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Article Mtli. That copies of these articles be* affixed 
at every public ])lace thronshout Assam that none ma\ 
l)leacl ignorance and that Captain W’elsh be requested t(^ 
send one officially to his government. 

Xotc. On February P, 1701, Captain Welsh reported 
to the Oovernment of llengal as follous: — 

“The commercial regulations rather between tli,.' 
Rajah /and myself are in full force, but the iirincipal 
benefit which has arisen from them is the demolition ol 
an iniquitous monopoly, which ultimately must be ])ru- 
ductive of great ])ecuniary advantage, and in the mean 
time removes the distress of the peo])le. From the 
collections at the Candahar ( hokey the sum of Arcot 
Ru])ees has been received, during the space ot 

nine months, after defraying incidental ex])enses, and 
from this source the Rajah is to recei\'e annually rupees 
12,000 . . . the overplus is destined to defray ]’art of the 
expense of the detachment. 

I am of oj»inion that this commercial c'omjiact will 
admit of considerable alteration with a view to the 
improvement of trade between the two states but the 
efficacy of such alteration depends in the first instaiiet. 
on the restoration of order, and in the second, on the 
degree of influence the Hon’ble Board may be desiroii-^ 
of obtaining in the affairs . . . 
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Treaty 


OF Peace conceuded at Yandaho 


English Wrsion 


The treaty (»f Peace, l>et\\'een the Honourable the East 
India Company on the one i)art, and His Majesty the 
Kill”' of Ava on tlie oilier, settled by Major-General 
Sir Archil)ald CainplK-ll, K.C.B. and K.C.T.S., com- 
iiiaiidin^j the expediti«jn, and vSeiiior Connnissioner in Pej^ii 
and Ava, Thomas Cami)bell Robertson, Esq., Civil Com¬ 
missioner in Pe.mi and Ava, and Henry Dacie Chads, Esq., 
Cajitain Commandini; his Britannic Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Coni]iany’s naval force on the Irrawadi river, 
on the ])art of the Honourable Company, and Mengyee 
Maha-men-hlah-kyan-tan, Woon.Livee Cord of Laykaing' 
and Men.uyee-maha-men-]i]ah-thee-ha-t]ioo Atwen-Woon, 
Lord of tile Revenue on the part of the Kin.s>‘ of Ava, who 
have each communicated ‘to the other their full powers 
a.i^reed to, and executed at Vandabo in the Kintidom of 
Ava, on tlii.'- twenty-fourth day of February in the year 
of our Eord one thousand eiglit hundred and twenty six, 
corresponding’ with the fourth day of the decrease of the 
moon Taboun^’, in the year one thousand one hundred and 


ciji>hty-seven, Guadama era. 

Article ist. There shall be perpetual peace and 
Iriendship between the Houfuirable Company on the one 
part, and His Majestv the Kin.u of Ava on the other. 

Article iiul. His Majestv the Ivins of Ava renounces 
all claims ujioii, aiul will alistain from all future inter¬ 
ference witli, the princijjality of Assam and its depen- 
ilencies, and also with the contiguous petty states of 
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Cachar and Jyntea. With regard to ^lunniporej it is 
stipulated that, sliould Gunibheer vSingh desire to return 
to that countr}’, he shall be recognized by the King of 
Ava as Rajah thereof. 

Article 3rd. To prevent all dispute respecting the 
boundary line between the two great nations, the British 
Govcriiinent will retain the concpiered iwovinces of Aracan, 
Ramree, Cheduba, and Sandway ; and His Majesty the 
King of Ava cedes all right thereto. The Anioupectou- 
niieu or Aracan mountains, (known in Aracan by tlic 
name of Yeoaniatoung or riiokingtoun range), will hence¬ 
forth form the boundary between the two great nations 
on tliat side. Any doubt.s regarding the said line of 
demarcation, will be settled by Commissioners appointed 
by the respective Governments for that i)urpose, such 
Commi.ssioiiers from both Powers to be of suitable and 
corresi)onding rank. 

Article 4th. His ^Majesty the King of Ava cedes to 
the British Government the conquered I'rovinces of Veh, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Tennasserim, with the lands and 
dependencies thereunto appertaining, having the Saluen 
river for the line of demarcation of the frontier. Any 
doubts regarding their boundaries will be settled as 
sfiecified in the concluding part of Article Third. 

Article 5lh. In proof of the sincere disposition oi 

the Burmese Government to retain the relations of i>eace 
and amity between tlie two nations, and as i)art indemni¬ 
fication to the British Government, for the exiienses o! 
the war, His Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the 
sum of one crore of ruiiees. 

Article 6th. No i>erson whatever, whether native <>’ 
foreign, is hereafter to be molested, by either party, 011 

account of the part which he may have taken, or haxe 

been compelled to take, in the present war. 
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Article 7th• In order to cultivate and improve the 
relations of amity and peace hereby established between 
the two Governments, it is a.e:reed that accredited 
^Ministers, retaininji an escort or safe-jjuard, will reside at 
the Durbar of the other, who shall be ])ermitted to 
purchase or to build a suitable place of residence of per¬ 
manent materials, and a Commercial Treaty upon princi- 
])les of recii)rocal advantage will be entered into by the 
two hi^h contracting powers. 

Article 8 th. All public and private debts contracted 
by either Government or by the subjects of either Govern¬ 
ment, with the otliers, previous to the war, to lie 
recognized and liquidated, U])on the same principles of 
honour and good faith, as if hostilities had not taken 
l)lace between the two nations ; and no advantage vShall 
be taken by cither party of the period that may have 
elap.scd since the debts were incurred, or in consequence 
of the war ; and according to the universal laws of nations, 
it is further stipulated, that the proi)crty of all British 
subjects who may die in tlie dominions of His Majesty 
the King of Ava, shall, in the absence of legal heirs, be 
placed in the hands of the British Resident or Consul, in 
the said dominions, who will dispose of the same accord¬ 
ing to the tenour of the British law. In like manner the 
in'operty of Burmese subjects dying, under the same 
circumstances, in any part of the British dominions, shall 
be made over to the Minister or other Authority delegated 
l)y his Burmese Majesty to the vSupreine Government of 
India. 

Art. Qth. The King of Ava will abolish all exactions 
upon British ships or ve.sseK in Burmaii ports, that are 
not required from Burman ships or vessels in British 
ports ; nor shall ships or vessels, the property of British 
''Ubjects, whether Huroiiean or Indian, entering the 
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Ranjioon rivci, or otlior Burnian ports, be required to 
laud their Riiiis, or uuship their rudders, or to do auy 
other act not required of Burmese shii)s or vessels in 
British ])orls. 

Article loth. Tlie good and faithful ally of the 
British Coverninent, His Majesty the King of Siam, 
having taken a part in the ju'eseiit war, will, to the fullest 
extent, as far as regards His Majesty and his subjects, be 
included in the above Treaty, 

Article iTtli. This treaty to be ratified by the 
Burmese Authorities comiietent in like ca.ses, and the 
ratification to be accompanied by all British, whether 
Kuroj'ean or Native, American, and other prisoners, who 
will be delivered over to the British Commissifjiiers ; the 
British Commissioners, on their i)art, engaging that the 
said Treat}' shall be ratified by the Right Hoiiouralde 
the CPvernor-Oeneral in Council ; and the ratification 
shall be delivered to His ^lajesty the King of Ava, in four 
months, or sooner il possible, and all the Burmese 
Ijriscmers shall, in like manner, be delivered over to their 
own C'/overnment, as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 


Ai)MTioN.\n Aktici.E 


The British Commissioners being most anxiousl} 
desirous to manifest the sincerity of their wish for peact, 
and to make the immediate execution of the fifth Article 
of this Treaty as little irksome or inconvenient as ])ossibK 
to His Majesty the King of Ava, consent to the followin'.' 
arrangement with re.spect to the division of the sum total, 
as si>ecified in the Article above referred to, into instai 
ments ; vi^., upon the payment of twenty-five lacs 
rui>ees, or one quarter of the sum total, (the other ArticU' 
of the Treaty being executed), the army will retire t'' 
Rangoon. lJi)on the further payment of a similar sun: 
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at tliat place within one hundred days from this date, 
with the jwoviso, as al)ove, the army will evacuate the 
dominions of His ]\lajesty the Kino of Ava with the least 
possible delay, leaviiiLi the remaining moiety of the sum 
total to be ])aid by ecpial annual instalments, in two years, 
from this twenty-fourth day of P'ebruary, iS2f) A.p.,. 
throuoh the Consul or Resident in Ava or Pe{?u, on the 
Ijart of tile Honourable the Hast India Company. 

Iiuynicsc I ersiou^ 


Treaty of Peace and I'riendship, lietween the Hnj^lish 
Comi'.any’s ('.ovenior-Cieneral of India and the Kino of 
Burma, made by the Chief (General, the Noble Archibald 
Cam])bell, Commissioner, Robertson, Ks(i., Commissioner, 
and Chads, Hsip, Connnander of the Knj>lish war vessels 
on the lira wadi river, ai»i)ointed by the Governor-General, 
and MeiiRyee ]Maha-nien-lila-kyan-tcn, Wooii-oyee, Lord 
of Hakain.e and ]\Ien.eyee ^Laha-meii-hla-thee-ha-thu, Atwen 
W’oon, lyord of the Revenue, apiiointcd by the Kiiij; of 
Burma, at Van-da-bo, on the fourth of the decrease of 
Ta-boiino-, in the year 1187 (Feb. 24th, 1826). 

Article ist. Let there be i)erpetual peace and friend¬ 
ship between the Governor-General and the KiiiR of 
Burma. 

Article 2nd. 1 'he Kin.u of Burma shall no more 


Iiave dominion over, or the direction of, the tow’iis and 
country of Assam, the country of Ak-ka-bat (Cachar) 
and the country of Wa-tha-li Qyntca). With rej^ard to 
Munniixirc, if Gan-bee-ra-sliiiij^ desire to return to his 
country and remain ruler, the Kin.e of Burma shall not 
inevent or molest him, but let him remain. 

Article 3rd. 'i'hat there may be no cause of future 
dispute about the boundary between the two Rreat 


De.sai, Ilisiory of the British Residency In Binnia. pp. 463 - 467 . 
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■countries, the Hnglish Government will retain the (tountry 
of Aracan, that is, Aracan, Ramree, Man-onns (Cheduba) 
and Than-dwa, which they have conquered ; and the Kiiiji; 
of Burma shall not have dominion. Let the Yo-ma and 
Bo-kouns ran.e:e of mountains, unto the Great Pagoda, 
on the Man-ten ])romontory (Ca])e Ne^rais) lie the boundary. 
If hereafter tliere should be a disijute about the boundary, 
let men be appointed by the English and the Burmese 
Governments, to decide correctly, according; to ancient 
limits. The men appointed, vshall be respectable officers 
of Government. 

Article 4th. The Kins of Burma cedes to the British 
Government the towns of Ye, Tavoy, Myik (Merj^ui) and 
Teiiasserim, with their territories, mountains, sliores, and 
islands. 'I'lic Salwen river shall l)e the boundary. If 
hereafter there should be a dispute about the boundary, 
let it be settled as specified above. 

Article 5th. Tlie Kin.^ of Burma, in order to make 
manifest his desire to preserve ])eri)etual friendship between 
the two ”reat countries, and to defray ]>art of the exi)enses 
incurred by the British'Government in the war, shall pa\ 
one crore of rui>ees. 

Article 61 h. No person who has j^one from one side 
to the other during the war, whether a Burmese sulqect 
who has joined the En;^lish, or an Knj^lish subject who 
has joined the Burmese, wliether voluntarily or l)y com¬ 
pulsion, shall be imnished or molested on that account. 

Article 7th. That the frieiidshii) now settled Iietween 
tile two i^reat countries may be permanent, let one Govern¬ 
ment person be ap])oinled by the British Government, 
with fifty attendants and arms complete, to reside in tlu 
royal city of Burma ; and let one Government jierson, 
appointed by the Burman Government, with fifty atteii 
dants and arms conijdetc, reside in the royal city of tlu' 
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Governor-General. ■ And let the Burmese Governor, resid¬ 
ing in the Ku-la country, and the Ku-la Governor, residing' 
in the Burmese country,- purchase or build anew, as they 
may choose, a suitable house of wood or brick for their 
residence. And in order to promote the prosperity of the 
two nations, an additional Treaty shall be made, relative 
to o])enins the .eold and silver (A Burman phrase) road 
and tradiivu one with another. 

Article Sth. All del)ts contracted previous to the war, 
by the Government iieople or common i)eople, shall be 
completely liquidated, accordinj; to good faith. No one 
shall be suffered to excuse hinuself saying, the war took 
place after tlie debt was contracted ; nor shall either party 
confiscate the i)ro])erty of the other in consequence of the 
war. ]Moreover, when British subjects die in the Kingdom 
of Burma, and there be no heir, all the property left shall,, 
according to the usages of white Ku-las, be delivered to 
the Fnglish Government person residing in Burma ; and 
in like manner, when Burme.se subjects die in the British 
Kingdom, and there be no heir, all the property left shall 
lie delivered to the Burine.se (lovernmeiit person residing 
til ere. 

Article gth. When British vessels come to Burmese- 
I (Jits, they shall remain without unshipping their rudders, 
or landing their guns, and be free from trouble and nmles- 
lation, as Burmese vessels in British ports. 

Article loth. .The King of Siam, the ally of the 
British Government, having taken part with the British 
in the war, shall be considered as included in the present 
Treaty. 

Article nth. This Treaty shall be ratified by Com- 
missioiier.^ appennted by the King of Burma; and. all 
Kngli.sh, American, and other black and white Ku-la 
prisoners shall be delivered to the British Commissioners.. 
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Also the Treaty, assented to and ratified by the G(n/ernor- 
General of India, shall be transmitted to the Kinj; of 
Burma within four months ; and all Burmese prisoners 
shall be immediately called from Bengal, and delivered 
to the Burmese Government. 

AiunTioN.u Article 

The British Commissioners, in order to manifest their 
desire for ])eace, and that the King of Burma may pay 
with case the crore of ru])ees mentioned in the fifth Article, 
agree that uhen he has i)aid eighteen and three quarters 
lacs of ticals, or one fourth part of the whole sum of 
seventy-five lacs of gold silver, which is one crore of 
rui)ccs, the English army will retire to Rangoon. Upon 
further paying eighteen and three-quarters lacs of ticals, 
within one hundred days from this date, the Englush 
army shall speedily depart out of the Kingdom of Burma. 
In regard to the remaining two parts of the money, one 
part shall be paid within one year from this date, and 
the other within two years, to the English Government 
person residing to Burma. 
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ANnix)-BuRMRsE Commercial Treaty oe 1826 

A Commercial Treaty, signed and sealed at the 
('lolden City nf Rata-na-])iira, on the 23 rd of November, 
1826 , according* to the English, and the 9 th of the decrease 
of the Moon Tan-soun.u-moiiji iiSS, accortlinj* to the 
Bnrmans, by tlie Envoy Cravvfnrd, appointed by the 
En^>lish Ruler the Companv’s Euren, who ^ioverns India, 
and the Commissioners, tiic Atwenwiin Menj>:yi-thi-ri- 
maha-nien-thi-ha-thu. Lord of the Revenue, ap])ointed by 
His ^lajesty tlie Eurmese rising vSun Euren, who reigns 
over Thu-na-pa-ran-ta-Tam-pa-di-pa, and many other great 
countries. 

According to the Treaty of Peace between ;lhe jtwo 
great Nations made at Yandabo, in order to promote 
the prosperity of both countries, and with a desire to 
assi.st and j)rotecl the trade of both, the Commissioner 
and Envoy Crawfurd, appointed by the English Com¬ 
pany’s Euren, who rules India ; and the Commissioners, 
the Atwenwun ^Icngyi-thi-ra-maha-nunda-then Kyan, 
bord of vSau, and the Atwenwun Maha-men-tha-thi-ha-thu, 
lord of the Revenue, ai)pointcd by His Majesty the 
Eurnitiie rising Sun Euren, who rules over Thu-na-pa- 
ra-Tain-pa-di-pa, and many other great countries: these 
three in the conference tent, at the landing-place cf 
^e-ya-f»u-ra, north of the Golden City of Rata-na-piira, 
\vith mutual consent completed this Engagement. 

Article i. Peace being made between the great 
country governed by the English Prince the India 
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Company Biiren, and the great country of Rata»-na-pura, 
which rules over Thu-na-pa-ra-Tam-pa-di-i)a, and many 
other great countries, when merchants with an English 
stamped pass from the country of the Rnglish Prince and 
merchants from the Kingdom of Burma pass from one 
country to the other selling and buying merchandize, the 
sentinels at the i)asses and entrances, the established gate¬ 
keepers of the country, shall make inquiry as usual, but 
without demanding any money, and all merchants coming 
truly for the purpose of trade, with merchandize, shall be 
suffered to pass witliout hindrance or molestation. The 
governments of both countries also shall ])erniit shi])s with 
cargoes to enter ports and carry on trade, giving them tlie 
utmost i)rotection and security ; and in regard to duties, 
there shall none be taken beside the customary Duties at 
the landing places of trade. 

Article 2. vShips whose breadth of beam on the inside 
(oi»ening of the hold) is eight Royal Burman cubits or 
19-1/10 English inches each, and all ships of smaller size, 
whether merchants from the Burmese country entering an 
English i>ort under the Burmese flag, or mcTchants from 
the English country with an Englisli stamped i)ass entering 
a Burmese port under the English flag, shall be subject 
to no other demands be.side the payment of duties, and 
ten takals 25 per cent. (10 sicca Rupees) for a chokey pass 
on leaving. Nor shall i)ilotage be demanded, unless the 
Captain voluntarily requires a pilot. However, when 
ships arrive, information shall be given to the officer 
stationed at the entrance of the sea, in regard to vessels 
whose breadth of beam exceeds eight Royal Burman cubits, 
and remain, according to the 9th Article of the Treaty of 
Yandabo, without unshii>ping their rudders, or landing 
their guns, and be free from trouble and molestation a> 
Burmese vessels in British ports. Besides the Royal Duties, 
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110 more duties shall be given or taken than such as are 
customary. 

Article 3. Merchants, belon.ging to one, who go to 
the other country and remain there, shall, when they 
desire to return, go to whatever place and by whatever 
vessel they may desire, without hindrance. Property 
(n\’ned by merchants, they shall be allowed to sell, and 
property not .sold and household furniture, they shall be 
allowed to take away without hindrance or incurring 
any exiiense. 

Article 4. English and lUirniese vessels meeting with, 
contrary winds or sustaining damage in masts, rigging, 
etc., or suffering shiiiwreck on the shore, .shall, according 
to the laws of charity, receive assistance from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the towns and villages that may be near, the master 
of tile wrecked ship paying to those that as.sist suitable 
salvage, according to the circumstances of the case ; and 
whatever property may remain, in case of shipwreck, shall 
be restored to the owner. 


35 
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Some CoNTEMPORAiiY Notices on the Economic 
ResourcEvS of Burma 

* 

I. ^Natuial Productions oi the Burmese Empire’^ 

If we except a few medicinal drugs, sulphur, harass, 
and some other senii-inetals, which are imported from 
foreign parts, the Burmese receive from their own soil 
everything necessary for the necessities, the comforts and 
the luxuries of life, so that were they but as industrious 
as the Chinese, they might soon rival them in manU’ 
factures and riches. 

Rice, in this country, as in every other part of India, 
holds the same place as bread with us. There are several 
species of it, differing in taste, colour, and form. Thus 
there is one kind of a red colour ; and of the white rice 
some kinds arc of a more excellent quality than others, 
particularly one of which the grains are very small, and 
which has a strong but pleasant scent of musk. An 
intoxicating liquor is also ])repared from rice steeped in 
water, and this is esteemed by the Burmese as the greatest 
luxury, when the Emperor allows its use; it is also mucli 
drunk by the Carians, a nation we have before describe*! 
as inhabiting the forests of Pegu. The flour of rice ij^ 
employed by the Burmese, though perhaps not so com¬ 
monly as by the Siamese and Chinese, in making sevcrnl 
kinds of pastry. 

The wheat of the kingdom of Ava is most excellent, 

* Sangermano, A Description of the Burmese Empire (writUii 
Ijetween 1808 and 1819), pp. 152-156. 
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and it fjives good • returns in the grounds that lie along 
the river, and are subject to its floods, by which thc}" are 
generally covered during three months every year. It 
is usually sown immediately the waters have retired, and 
is harvested in February. Its i)roduce is usually forty¬ 
fold. Be.sides wheat, this emi)ire is very fertile in maize, 
panicum, and a species of grain called piaun, which is 
similar to the Indian millet, being round and of the size 
of our chickpease. In some ])arts it is cooked like rice, 
whi^h it excels in substance, but not in flavour. All 
kinds of beans and pulse grow with great luxuriance here, 
and there are even some si)ecies unknown in Europe. 

The citron, the pomegranate, and the orange are the 
only fruits that the Burmese have in common with us. 
But it must not thereby be supposed that there is any 
scarcity of good fruits, for besides all those that are found 
in the other parts of India, the Burmese have some pecu¬ 
liar to their own country. A Frenchman once endea¬ 
voured to introduce the vine, and did in fact succeed in 
bringing some tolerably good grapes to maturity so as to 
show that the climate would admit its cultivation, if the 
natives took the i)ains to attend to it. The olive is here 
<iuite unknown ; but its place is .supplied by the sesame 
or gingili, the grains of which, though not larger than 
those of mustard, furni.sh an excellent oil, useful, not 
only for burning, but also in cookery, though it is said 
to be rather heating. Under the cit\' of Fagan there is 
a large well of petroleum, very thick in' consistence, and 
of a strong and disgusting smell. It is also used for 
varnishing the houses made of teak-w’ood, to which it 
gives a lustre ; and if regularly renewed every year, has 
the effect of preserving them from decay. But the 
greatest consumption of this article is at Rangoon, whefe, 
united with pitch, it is employed for smearing the vessels. 
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Its colour IS somewhat black, and hence it seeinfe to be 
of the same nature as what is called by naturalists, 
Scotch fossil-oil. From Rangoon it is carried to all the 
places along the coasts of Coromandel and Bengal. 

In Euro])e there are no fresh fruits during six months 
of the year, but here every month produces some one ; 
and the celebrated banana-tree furni.shes the inhabitants of 
the torrid zone with its fruits all the year round. The 
cocoa-tree and the iialm are two inexhaustible sources, 
unknown in Europe, which furnish to the Burmese an 
immense number both of the luxuries and necessaries of 
life. The fruit of the former even whilst yet tender is 
filled with a nectarious juice, and a substance of the con- 
.sistence of butter, both extremely delightful to the taste ; 
when the nut is grown harder this paste acquires the 
taste of the almond, and being pressed yields an oil which 
is an excellent seasoning in cookery. The coarse exterior 
rind, which is very stringy, furnishes an excellent mate¬ 
rial, after it has been washed and pulled to ])ieces, for 
making ropes and ship-cables, and it is also used in 
calking. The inner rind, wheih is as hard as horn, .serves 
for drinking cups, ladles, etc. By making incisions in 
the trunk, a juice of a ])leasant flavour is extracted, which, 
after fermentation, becomes a generous wine, and by fur¬ 
ther fermentation a strong vinegar. The i>alm-tree is 
scarcel}'^ less useful than the cocoa ; for besides its fruit, 
it also produces a sweet liquor, which is drawn from its 
trunk, and which, like that of the cocoa, may be succes¬ 
sively changed into cocoa, wine and vinegar. It has also 
this further i)roperty, that by means of fire it is con¬ 
densed, and forms a kind of sugar called jagra, quite hard 
and compact ; and this, dissolved in water, and left twelve 
or fifteen days to ferment, gives a spirit equal in strength 
to our alcohol. The leaves of the palm are used not onl> 
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to thatch the houses, but also for every day letters ; and 
the bark of the branches furnishes good ties for con¬ 
necting the canes of which tlic houses are built. Even 
the trunks of these trees, which^ on account of the quantity 
of pith they contain, are useless for planks or beams, are 
not thrown away, as they make very good uater-conduits. 
Hence we may see that what some travellers have asserted 
is an exaggeration, that the cocoa-tree furnishes materials 
for spinning, as well as wood for all kinds of can)cntry. 

The sugar of the palm just mentioned is not the only 
one the Burmese possess ; for the sugar-cane is cultivated 
to the north of Ava, in the country of the vSeiam, and a 
very coarse article extracted from it, and made into fiat- 
cakes. The Chinese established in Amara])ura have also 
begun to refine it, and they have been imitated by the 
natives ; so tliat at present a sugar is made here, as white 
and as refined as tliat of Bengal. 

Besides these two kinds of sugar, the Burmese have 
also many drugs which are useful for conserves ; and some 
wliich are medicinal ; of tlie.se we may mention ])ei)pcr, 
and the cardamonium, Avliich is found very ])lentifully in 
the district of ]\Iartaban.. Great use is made of cayenne 
j»e])per in seasonings ; and the common pepper is 
frequently an ingredient in medicine. A s])ecies of nut¬ 
meg is also common, of an oval shape, and larger, but 
le.ss aromatic than those of the ^loluccas ; as well as a 


large species of cinnamon, called by the druggists cassia. 


The woods of Tavai" and 


Merghi are full of the .sassafras- 


tree, which is remarkable not onlyior the .sudorific virtues 
it posse.sses in all its parts, but also because its leaves when 
<lried are useful both in medicine and cookcT3\ In Pegu 
there is abundance of uax and honey, which is deposited 
by the bees in the highe.st trees, v^me of the little islands 
near Negragliii, and off the coast of Tenasserini are famous 
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for beinjj the resort of the birds, A\’hose nists, formed of a 
curious sum, are so much esteemed throushout India, and 
still more in China, for their pectoral, anodyne and cordial 
qualities. For use, they are boiled in water or in chicken- 
broth. As to their formation, the most probable oinnion 
seems to be, that a marine bird, collectin}* in its beak the 
sea-foam and unitin.e witli it a ^»lntinoiis substance whicli it 
draws from its own stomach, builds these ne'ts with the 
material .so ])repared. They are always fixed u])on hiijh 
rocks, and they are gathered by means of ladders, by men 
trained to the occupation, not without considerable danjjer. 
Finally, salt, which seems so necessary a commodity all 
over the world, far from bein^ rare, as in Benj^al, Azen 
and Junan, is here most plentiful. In Pe.e:u the very best 
species is extracted from the sea water ; but more is drawn 
from the brine pits in the plains of Mozzobo, and in other 
] daces. 

Tamarinds, aloes, lac, catechu, indiKo, cotton and 
tobacco, must also be mentioned amoiiff the productions 
of the Burmese Emi)ire. Catechu is a juice obtained by 
boiliii^>: a certain wood, and hence it is quite wroni* to call 
it Jai)an-earth or catechu-earth ; the Burmese use it prin¬ 
cipally in pre])arinR their betel ; but it is also exported 
to other places, where it is refined. The labours of the 
iii.'sects that make the lac are worthy of the study of a 
naturalist. The indigo would ]>robably be better than that 
of Bengal, if industry were brouftht in to assist nature ; 
but as less attention is here paid to it than in other places, 
its lustre and fineness are rather inferior. There are t\\‘» 
si)ecies of cotton ; that of a reddish colour, which is rare 
and most esteemed, and the white or common cotton ; and 
of this more is collected than the natives can make use of 
The tree called leppan also produces a kind of down oi 
cotton, which, though it cannot be spun, is good fo’ 
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mattresses and pillows. The tobacco of the kingdom of 
Ava is not inferior to that of America. The cane, called 
Ia’ the Portuguese bamboo, grows everywhere, and i)arti- 
cularly in Pegu, u here it increases to a height and thickness 
truly astonishing. »Some will measure a foot and a half 
in diameter, and are large enough to form tlie princijjal 
pillars of a house. Great use is made of the tender roots 
of the bamboo, which after having been stee])ed in water 
for some time, are used in making curry ; they are also 
I^reserved in vinegar. 

The flowering shrubs and plants of this country are 
not less numerous or various than the fruit trees, and it 
would require a volume to describe them all. We must 
therefore content ourselves with si)eaking of some of the 
most remarkable. There is one shrub which grows to a 
great height, and has a flower like a large sjuke of maize,, 
tlie scent of A\ hich is very imngent, and is not lost even 
when the flower is dried. Many si)ecie.s of the jessamine 
are common, one in i)articular, the flowers of which are 
as large as small roses. Lilies are also common ; and 
indeed there are .so many kinds of flow’ers that it would 
take too much room to eimmcrate them. The young people 
of l)oth sexes gather them to make garlands for their 
heads, and are very j)roud of this ornament. 

Hut besides the trees producing fruit, the Burmese 
have many which are extremely useful to them, for their 
leaves are the chief .ingredient of their curries. In the 
villages, where there are no markets, the inhabitants are 
furnished with their kitchen herbs entirely from these 
trees. But they do not restrict themselves to the trees, 
which have no‘fruit, in preparing the curry, for the leaf 
of the tamarind and of the mango-trees, are very much 
sought after for this puri)ose. The former are rather , acid. 
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and the latter have an aromatic flavour, and whcrf dressed 
as a salad after the European fashion, are really excellent. 


The pine-ap])le is here very common, as also the santor, 
the guava, the jam bos, the jaccas, the mango, the durcione, 
and all the other fruits that are found in India and the 
adjacent islands. There are also some peculiar to the 
Burmese, as the marione. Before rii)ening, this fruit very 
much resembles our olive, but it afterwards attains the size 
and appearance of the jdiim. Whilst in its first state it 
is excellent for i)reservcs, on account of its acidity, and 
it is likewise pickled in salt and vinegar ; but when ripe 
it is eaten both in its natural state, and preserved in salt. 
The tree that bears it is exclusively a native of Pegu,* so 
that it will not even grow in the kingdom of Ava. 


II. 'I'lie Currency and Commerce of the Burmese Empire’ 


The Burmese have no coined iiioney, but in their com¬ 
mercial transactions they make use of gold and silver 
bullion. Hence they are obliged to employ scales in all 
payments. The principal weight that they have, and to 
which all others are referred, is the ticalc ; it is equal to 
about half an ounce. The gold and silver used is some¬ 
times quite pure, but ordinarily it is mixed with some 
alloy ; and of course its value depends on its degree ol 
purity. But the inferior money of Amarapura anti 
Rangoon is leadits value is not by any means fixed, bii^ 


176. 


^ Sangermano, A Description of the Burmese Empire, pp. 172 
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varies according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes 
a ticale of silver witli a portion of alloy, is equal to 200 
ticali of lead) sometime.*? to a thousand, and even to more. 
In Tavai and !Merghi j)ieces of tin with the impression of 
a cock, which is the Burmese arms, are used for money. 


The Burmese have lioth an internal and external 
commerce. In the kingdom of Ava, and indeed through¬ 
out the whole Empire, except in the great cities, the 
commerce for the necessaries of life, as food and clothing, 
is rather a barter than buying or selling. The inhabitants 
of the i^laces abounding in rice or cotton, go to exchange 
their commodities with those, the produce of whose fields 
is gingili, tobacco, indigo, etc. In all the villages of Ava 
rice is the ordinary commodity bartered for fish, vegetables, 
and other things necessary for food. But the Sciam arc 
those who carry on the most extended internal commerce ; 
as it is they \vho sell throughout all the provinces of the 
Empire, that coarse tea of* which we have spoken, under 
the name of lai)ech, as being used at funerals, in lawsuits, 
and in making contracts. 

The external commerce of the Burmese is with various 
nations. The Chinese of J\uian, coming down by Canton 
and along the great river Ava, bring to the Burmese cajutal, 
in great boats, several of the commodities of their country, 
as wrought silks, paper, tea, various kinds of fruit, and 
other trifles, and they return laden with cotton, fdw silk, 
>alt, birds’ feathers, and that black varnish, which as we 
have said, is distilled from a tree ; this, prepared and 
iuirified, is the celebrated commodity known by the name 
of Chinese varnish. 

The excellence of the ports of Pegu, and the richness 
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of the productions of this Empire, attract merchaiits with 
their vessels, not only from all parts of India, but alsp 
from China and Arabia. The river of Rangoon, the mouth 
of which is the same as that of the river Siriani, affords 
a station for shii)s, at once easy of access, and defended 
from the wind. The river of Rassino forms a harbour 
which is still more secure, and from which ships may 
sail at all seasons ; which is not the case at Rangoon, by 
reason of the south-west wind, which often jwevails. The 
dangerous shallows and formidable calms of ^lartaban 
hinder any but ^sinall barks from entering its port. Tavai 
has a commodious port ; and vessels may ride at anchor 
in the mouth of its river, under the .shelter of two or 
three small islands. The sea in the vicinity of Merghi, 
is full of little islands, among which, as in .secure roads,, 
vessels may winter, sheltered from every wind, or be 
repaired in the greatest security. 

But of all the ports of Pegu that of Rangoon is the 
principal, in fact it is the onlv one of importance ; for this 
is one of the most populous cities of the kingdom, the 
residence of a Oovernor and Viceroy, and it has an easy 
and continual communication with the capital and other 
principal places of the Kmi)ire, by means of the river, 
along which all their various j)roductions are brought to- 
it, to be again disposed of to the merchants, both native 
and foreign, with whom the city is crowded. Until the 
the year 1790, Ba.ssino enjoyed the same jwivileges, but 
u'hen it was given as an apanage to one of the children 
of the Emperor, the Mandarins, who were sent to govern 
it, committed so many and such cruel injustices and vexa¬ 
tions, that no merchant dared to approach the place. It 
mav therefore be said that the commerce is entirely con- 

m 

centra ted in Rangoon, where it is exercised by the 
inhabitants, as well as by a number of Mahommedan 
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Moors, some Armenians, and a few English, French, and 
Portuguese, who have taken up their residence there. The 
^hips that come from Chin.a, and the Malay coast, nhich 
latter are for the nuist Baiglish, bring in cargoes. 
of arecca, and other inercliandise, as silks, nankeen, por¬ 
celain, tea, etc. The commodities however, which have 
the best sale at Rangoon, and return the highest profit, are 
tlic sugar and muslins of Bengal, the linen of IMadras, and 
I)articularly the white and coloured handkerchiefs, which 
are hr-re universally used for covering the head. Some¬ 
times also vessels arrive, from the Isle of France, laden 
with merchandise that yields an exorbitant profit ; such 
as potterx', muskets, looking-glasses, and articles of iron 
and brass, with woollen cloths of various colours, which 
are eagerly sought after in this country, ])articularly when 
they are of two colours. For although they are not used 
for clothing, still they are in great request as coverlets at 
niglit, as also for wearing on the shoulders in the day-time 
lilvC a mantle. The Englisli ships also bring in quantities- 
f)f these stuffs. Such are the ])rincipal commodities brought 
1 )\' sea ; though there are s(mie others of minor importance,, 
consisting chiefly of various drugs, and spices, raisins, 
almonds, coflee, and other natural ])roductlous of Persia 
and Arabia, which are brought by the ships of the 
Burmese themselves. 

No shij) is allowed to enter Rangoon, without being 
provided with a pilot acquainted with the navigation of 
tile river ; for the city is fifteen leagues from the mouth. 
After having cast anchor, the captain of the ship, or some 
<me of its officers, must present himself at the Rondai, 
which ... is a large hall where the Mandarins assemble P/ 
iulministcr justice, to declare the nation to which the shiiv 
i>elongs, the place it has come from, and the merchandise 
it carries. If afterwards, any thing is found not men- 
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tioned in this declaration, it is considered as coiftraband. 
The ship is then disarmed ; all the cannons, muskets, and 
ammunition, and indeed even the rudder is carried to land. 
All merchandise upon entering pays a duty of twelve and 
a half per cent ; of which ten per cent goes to the Emperor ; 
the rest is divided among all the Mandarins in Rangoon. 

The commodities which the Burmese export in return 
for those just mentioned, are lac, catechu, and isingkvss, 
u'hen the ships are destined to China or the Malay coast. 
The lac and catechu arc used by the Chinese in their 
•colours, the isinglass for glue. But if the vessels are 
hound for the we.st, that is for Bengal, the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, the Isle of France, etc., the cargo generally 
consists of vegetable oil, petroleum, and above all teak- 
wood, either as masts for shij)s, or cut into iilanks of 
different sizes. Indeed it is for this nood more than for 
anything else that vessels of every nation come to Pegu 
from all parts of India. It is found also in Bombay, but 
in small quantities, and is exce.ssively dear ; whereas in 
Pegu and Ava there arc such immense forests of it, that 
it can be sold to as many ships as arrive, at a moderate 
])rice. 

This wood, while it does not quickly decay, is very 
easily wrought, and very light. Cases have occurred of 
ships made of it and laden with it, v\hich have been filled 
with water, but yet did not sink. Hence all the shii)s that 
come to Pegu, return nith cargoes of this wood, which is 
employed in common houses, but i>articularly in ship¬ 
building. 

Most of the ships that arrive in these ports are hen 
.careened and refitted ; and there are besides two or threi 
English and French shii)-builders established at Rangoon. 
< )ne reason of this is the prohibition that exists of carrying 
the specie out of the Empire. For, as merchants after 
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selling their cargo, and taking in another of teak-wood,, 
generally have some money remaining in their hands, they 
ire obliged to employ it in building a new ship. Though 
perhaps this is not the only motive for building vessels 
in Rangoon ; but the quantity of teak and other kinds of 
wood with which the neighbouring forests abound, may 
also have a great influence in this way. 

If the port of Rangoon entices strangers to Imild ships- 
Lhere, it also obliges them to sail as soon a.s possible. For 
there is a S]K*cies of worm, bred in the waters of the river,, 
which penetrates into the interior of the wood, and eats 
it away in such a manner that the vessel is exposed to 
the greatest danger, since the holes formed by these worms 
l)eing hidden, cannot easily be stopped up. They attack 
every species of wood except ebony and tamarind, which 
arc so liard that they are used to make the mallets, with 
which carpenters drive their chisels. 


HI. Deposition oj Henry (iougcr, taken at Rangoon before 
John Ctaiejurd, Chit Commissioner in Ava and Pegu.' 

0 . Do you conceive that the presence of a British Agent 
at the Court of Ava -will be useful towards the protec¬ 
tion of our commerce? 

i. Yes, most certainly—heretofore, British merchants 
residing at Rangoon, liave possessed no means of 
getting their grievances redressed, except by personally 
repairing to the Court, at an enormous loss of time, 
and money. Over the Viceroys of Rangoon, there 
w’as no control wliatever, and they could proceed to 
acts of oppression, which they would not dare to- 


^ Wilson, Doemnents, pp. 221 - 222 . 
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venture upon, were a British Aj^ent residiAg at the 
Court, who could make known to the j^overnment, 
any acts of injustice committed on the persons or 
properties of British subjects. 


•Q. Have you had extensive means of j^aining informa¬ 
tion, resi>ectin8: the trade of the Burman dominions? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. In what branch of the trade were you chiefly engaji>ed ? 

A. I imi)orted British cotton goods, and made returns: 
to Calcutta, chiefly in timber. 

Q. What (quantity of British piece goods did you sell, 
from your first arrival in the Burman dominions, in 
June, 1822, until the breaking out of the war? 

A. 'I sold ... to the value of about 220,000 ticals of 
flowered silver, equal to about 275,000 sicca rupees. 

'Q. What quantity of teak timber did you export durinj’ 
the same period? 

A. I exported teak timber, in all, to the extent of about 
5,400 tons ; of this, one or two cargoes were sent to 
Bombay, one to Java, and all the rest to Calcutta. 

•Q. What other articles did you export besides teak ? 

A. Chinese hurtal or orpiment, Chinese raw silk, stick 
lac, terra japonica and horses. 

•Q. Are you of opinion, that the trade of piece goods, 
in the Burman dominions, is capable of mucli 
extension ? 

A. Yes, very great extension. 

‘Q. Do you know anything regarding the inland tradi, 
carried on between the Burman dominions and Chinn ■ 

A. Yes, I made enquiry into the nature of it, and .sever.il 
times visited the Chinese camp, or fair, at Mada;.. 
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which is distant about twelve miles from Ava, in a 
north-easterly direction. 

( 2 - What articles do the Chinese import, and what do they 
exjwrt ? 

A. Their importations consist of silk, hurtal, vcrmillion, 
gold, copper, quick-silver, Chinese spirits, tea, hams, 
dry and a few fresh fruits, fans, umbrellas, shoes and 
sundry wearing articles. They export little else than 
cotton. 

Q. Is the importation of silk considerable? 

A. Yes, it forms by far the large.st article of import, and 
is very considcral)lc. Upon enquiry at the custom 
house at Maday, I learnt there were 2,700 bundles 
of silk, which, at the rate of a tythe, had been col¬ 
lected as duties. This, supposing it, as I believe it was, 
one year’s collection, would give the imports 27,000 
bundles. Hach bundle worth, at an average, about 
30 ticals of flowered silver. 

0 / Is the price reasonable and the quality good? 

A. The quality is generally coarse, but the thread is 
round and even. It is dirty, from long land carriage, 
and not well crossed on the reel. It is likewise gene¬ 
rally cased, I sent some of it to England, but have 
not yet received account sales. 

C. What description of tea is generally imported by the 
Chinese? 

A. It is made up id cakes, and is of various qualities. 
I used to drink some of the best, and found it very 
palatable. It is all black tea, and bears no resem¬ 
blance to the varieties exported from Canton. The 
result of inv enquiries is, that this tea is not the pro¬ 
duce of China, but of the Shan country, or Lao; 
The Bnrnians always informed me this was the case. 
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Q. Can you state the prices of the tea? 

A. 1 cannot exactly recollect, but it is very cheap. 

Q. Do you think it would answer for the European 
market ? 

A. The taste is peculiar, and I think would not, at first, 
at least, suit the European market. Its cheapness, 
however, would be a great recommendation to it. 

Q. What is the quality and quantity of the cotton 
exported by the Chinese? 

A. In quality, the cotton is short in the staide, but fine 
silky. This was the character given in the Bengal 
market to some musters which I carried round to 
Calcutta. Considerable quantities are taken to our 
province of Dacca, yearly, by Burman boats, where 
I understand it fetches a higher i)rice than ordinary 
Bengal cottons. Respecting the quantity, my en¬ 
quiries lead me to think that it does not exceed 20,000 
bales yearly ; each bale of 100 viss, or 365 pounds. 
The cotton is alwa^-s cleaned from the seed. 

()./Do you know what is the usual price of this cotton? 

A. Between 50 and 60 ticals of flowered silver per 100 viss, 
or from 17 to 18 sicca rupees per maund. 

Q. Have you any idea of the general amount in value of 
the whole Chinese trade? 

A. Nothing beyond what can be collected from the 
amount of the silk and cotton, which are the principal 
articles of importation and exportation. 

Q. What number of Chinese do you suppose composetl 
the yearly caravan? 

A. In my opinion, the number of Chinese is very small. 
I should think some hundreds ; as far as I can n - 
collect, one man to about 30 horses, or ‘mules, both 
of which are numerous. 
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IV. Deposition of John haird, taken at Rangoon before 

John Crau'furd^ 

Q. Were you agent for the Prince of Sarrawaddi* ? 

A. Yes, and also for the late Prince of Tongo, brother 
to the king. 

Q. Did you enjoy any privileges under the Prince? 

A. Yes, I had a monopoly of the teak timber and other 
produce of the province of Sarrawaddi, which is the 
domain or estate of His Highness. The people could 
sell their produce to me only, so long as I gave the 
market ]iricc of Sarrawaddi for it. 


(J. Do you consider that the British trade, in the Burman 
dominions, is likely to receive any protection or 
benefit from the presence of a British agent at the 
Court of Ava? > 

A. Yes, undoubtedly. I would return to Ava m}’self, 
as a merchant, were a British Resident appointed 
there. * 

C- Have yon had extensive means of gaining information 
respecting the trade of tlie Burman dominions? 

A. Yes, very considerable means. 

U. What do you consider to be the production of the 
country, either at present suited for foreign exporta¬ 
tion, or likely to become so when the country is 
settled, and trade 'pwt on a fair footing ? 

• i. The following enumeration occurs to me: rice, gram, 
cotton, indigb, cardamoms, black pepper, aloes, sugar, 

‘ Wilson, Documents, pp. 223, 

notice on ‘Trade of Ava’ publi.shed in the Govermnent . 
'<'(izette on July 3, 1826, was based on baird’s .statement. 

* Tharrawaddy! 

36 
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salt-petre, salt, teak timber, stick-lac, kntch,* or terra 
japonica, areca, damar, fustic, sapaii wood, wood and 
earth oil, lioney, bees* wax, ivory, with rubies and 
sapphires. I may add, that the following metals and 
minerals are found in the Burman dominions: iron, 
copper, lead, gold, silver, antimony, white statuary 
marble, limestone, and coals. 

■1: * Hs 

What do you sui)pose may be the annual produce 
of Sarrawaddi ? 

A, I got about 7,500 pairs of Sliinbins, but, notwith¬ 
standing the monopoly, others got large quantities 
also. 

>Q. Do you know anything of the produce of the teak 
forests of Lain, Prome and Tongo? 

A. No, I cannot afford any iirecisc information respect¬ 
ing them. 

Q. Have you ever visited the teak forests of Sarrawaddi, 
and what do you think of them? 

A. I hive. The timber is very fine, and in great 
quantity. It is all natural wood, the Burmans never 
planting. 

Q. Are they capable of affording a larger annual produce 
than they yield at present? 

A. Yes, any quantity that the market may demand. 

« * * :ts 

Q. Have you ever seen any cane sugar in Ava? 

A. Yes, I have seen some very fine white clayed sugar, 
manufactured by the Chinese of Ava. I thought the 
best description of it superior to Siam sugar. 

Q. What was the i>rice of .sugar in the market of Ava? 

A. From 30 to 36 sicca rui)ees. 365 pounds avoii- 

dupoise. 
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Q. Are you of opinion that the culture of the sugar 
cane, and manufacture of sugar might be extended ? 

yJ. I was told by the Chinese that nothing was wanting 
but a market, to enable them to produce sugar in 
large quantity. The Burmans prohibited the exi)()r- 
tation. 

0 . Are you of opinion that any part of the Burman 
territory is suited to the ])roduction of indigo? 

. 1 . Yes, the lower i)arts of the country. . . . 

Sh :i: * * 

<2. What are the principal articles of import by sea into 
the Burman dominions? 

A. Bengal, Madras, and British piece goods, British 
woollens, iron, wrought and unwrought, copi)er for 
ship-building, lead, quicksilver, borax, sulphur, gun¬ 
powder, fire arms, salt-petre, sugar, arrack and rum, 
a little opium, earthen ware, Chinese and English, 
glass ware, cocoanuts, and betelnut. 

Q. Has the trade in piece goods increased of late years? 

A. .Very nincli, esi)ecially .in British ])iece goods, W'hich 
were not known at all to the Burmans a few years 
ago. The trade in Madras piece goods has declined. 

Q. Do you know anything of the trade carried on be¬ 
tween the northern parts of the Burman dominions 
and China? 

A. Yes, I have made enquiry into it. 

Q. Will you mention what you know respecting it? 

A. The trade is carried on at Banmo’, on the Chinese 
frontiers, and a fair held at a jdace called ^lidai, 
four or five miles to the northward of Amarapura. . . 

Q. What goods did the Chinese import? 

I. Copper, orpiment, (juick -silver, Vermillion, iron pans,. 


' Bhamo. 
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silver, Rold, rhubarb, tea, fine honey, raw sills, spirits, 
hams, musk, vcrdcRris, dry fruits, and a few fresh 
fruits, with some doj»s and pheasants. 

Q. What description of tea is it the Chinese bring? 

A. It is black tea of different qualities. . . . 

sf: Hs S: 

Q. Do yon consider this tea fit for the European market? 

A. Yes, I think the best quality is. . . 

:i: 4: :{: 

Q. Are >'ou aware that the tea plant is the production 
of some i)arts of the Burman empire? 

A. Yes, but I do not know of what i)art. Tea, under 
the name of Eepak, is consumed by all classes of 
Burmans, and is a great article of native trade. . . . 

Q. Do you know how and where salt-i)etrc is obtained 
in the Burman country? 

Q. Yes, I have seen it manufactured at a jdace called 
Aong-ben-le, about ten or twelve miles from Ava. . . 

Q. What returns do the Chinese chiefly carry back with 
them ? 

A. The princi])al article is cotton, and then ivory and 
bees’ wax, with a .small quantity of British woollens, 
chiefly broad-cloth and carpet. 

Q. Have you heard what (luantity of cotton is exported 
from Ava to China annually? 

A .I consider the quantity cannot be less than 

70,000 Bengal bales, of 300 pounds each. 

ii: ^ ei! 4: 

Q. Did you ever hear that the cotton of Pegu is sent t‘> 
Chittagong and Dacca? 

A. I have understood that it is, and that from it is mam'- 
factured the fine Dacca muslin. 
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V. Trade of Bassein ((Tovernmrnt Gazette, May 3, 1827)^. 

r 

The internal trade of the country was formerly con¬ 
siderable—the articles, sent from Bassein ^vere rice, salt, 
balachonjj, and salted and dried fish ; the returns for 
which were silk clothes, lackered-w^re, tobacco, onions, 
tamarinds, cotton, lac, lacker, petroleum oil, dammer, 
iron, saltpetre and sulphur—the conveyance of these 
articles ^vas by boats of larjrc size .... The i)roduclions 
of the district, or those of internal import, were exi)orted 
for areca nuts and piece goods, chiefly to Rangoon, but 
boats of a large dimension were annually sent to Chitta¬ 
gong, and even to Dacca, before the late war. 


VI. Commercial Tolcnlialitics of the Tenasserim 
Province {(lovernmcnt (lazclle^ March 2, [S26)^. 


The soil and climate of the district (of Ye) are 
evidently favourable for cultivation. Boat timber is 
abundant, and of goocl quality, but no teak grows in the 
forests: tbe other luoducts of Ye are much the same as 
those of Tavai. 


Although, perhaps, inferior to that of Martaban, the 
soil of Tavai is superior to that of Mergui, and only 
requires cultivation' to be rendered eminently produc¬ 
tive. ... 


Rice has always been a staple of this country and is 
mentioned bv the early travellers, as forming the chief 
article of export from all the northern ports on this coast. 


‘ Wilson, Dociimcnls. Appendix, No. 21. 
• Wilson, Documents. Appendix, No. 26 
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to the more soiitlieni points, as Malacca, and to the 
opposite side of the bay, or Coromandel coast . . . even 
calculating upon a very considerable augmentation of the 
inhabitants, there is little doubt, that, under a settled 
government, and with improved methods, rice may be 
grown in Tavai, so as once more to form a valuable 
article of exportation. 

Tobacco, of a tolerable good quality, is grown in 
Tavai, but scarcely in sufficient quantities for the con¬ 
sumption of the province. . . . Indigo is cultivated, but 
not to any extent, although the soil and climate are con¬ 
sidered as particularly well adapted to it.The 

application of this and other dying drugs, is familiar to 
the Tavayers, and most of the cloths worn by them, are 
dyed as well as manufactured in the iirovince. Sugar¬ 
cane grows, but not of the best sort. ... Of timber- 
trees, there is an endless \'arictv, and many of them are 
em])loyed in the constructon of vessels. Sapan-wood has 
always been an article of exiiort. vSalt is manufactured in 
this province, and may be made to almost any extent, 
and wax, and honey, and elephant’s teeth, are procurable 
from the Karians. . . . 

The chief minetal produce of Tavai is tin. . . 


Most of the finest fruits of India, and the eastern 
islands, grow in Tavai. . . . 

H: S! * !j; 

The trade of Tavai has not been very extensive for 
some time. Chinc.se from Penang, Burinaiis from 
Rangoon, Martaban, and Mergui, and sometimes n 
country ship, have chiefly conducted it. . . . 
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The imports to. Tavai are cotton and tobacco, from 
Martaban and Rangoon. Harth oil from the latter place. 
Piece jioods, iron and cutlery, china-ware and Euroj>e 
Lioods from Penanj^. Gun-powder and fire-arms. Muslins. 
Betel-nut, prepared in a peculiar manner. Raw sugar^ 
spices. 

The ex])orts arc rice, liirds’ nests, tin, bees’ wax, 
cardamoms, ivory, bich-de-mcr, earthen cooking pots and 
goglets ; together with otlier kinds of produce already 
enumerated. 


:i: * * 

The productions of Mergui are very much the same 
as those of Tavai. ... 

4; 4: 

(Tile neighl:)ouring islands jiroduced) pearls, edible 
birds’ nests, bich-de-mar, etc. 

VII. Kcotiomic Resources of Martaban 
{('lOvcrnment (lazeiie, March 23, 7<V26)\ 

The chief staple of ISIartaban is rice, which has been 
alu’ays cultivated in (luaiitities much beyond the consumii- 
tiou of the ])roviiice. A considerable jiart of the surplus 
went to Ava, and the upper i)ortions of the Burnian 
empir^. Some was also exported in China junks to Pinang, 
and elsewhere. . . . 

I 

:j: sj: H: , sH 

Cotton is another article of export from Martaban to 

Rangoon, Tavai and Mergui. ... 

Me or Indigo, is seldom cultivated separately, but 


Wilson, Documetits, Appendix, No. 27 
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may be seen growing promiscuously with cotton aAd other 
plants. 

The black pc])])er plant may be considered indigen-'* 
ous. . . 

Sugar cane, of a tolerably good quality, is reared, 
though sparingly. Tobacco is cultivated to a small extent, 
and hemp grows abundantly in some of the islands in the 
river. The areca nut tree is abundant, and tbc nuts form 
an article of export. 

The forests of Martaban are not less the source of a 
supply of valuable jwoducts than those more to the south¬ 
ward. The Kareans bring ivory, cardamoms, wax, and 
honey to market—and sa])an and other valuable woods are 
procurable, with the important addition of teak. The 
Martaban teak is said to be rather inferior to the Rangoon, 
but there is reason to-think this may be prejudice, and it is 
unquestionably very good, if not of the best quality. . . . 

Salt is made in large quantities along the Martaban 
coast, and finds a ready market. The whole of the upper 
provinces of Ava, are dependant on the maritime districts 
for this essential ingredient in their food. Balachong and 
dried fish, although not to a .similar extent, are almost 
equally necessaries of life amongst the Burmans, The 
Martaban fisheries are very productive. Martaban is less 
rich ill mineral products than its neighbours. Gold, in 
small quantities, is found in some of the rivers, but no 
other metal has been yet met within the boundaries of the 
district. It was once celebrated for its rubies, but these 
are brought from the interior, or the borders of the Laos' 
^country. 

The manufactures of this i)rovince a.re, of course, oi 
a character and extent little more than adapted to domestic 
consumption. . . 
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Martaban is open to a much more extensive trade than 
the southern provinces, as it not only communicates, like 
them, ^Yith Siam, but with the Burinaii kingdom, with 
Laos, and even China. . . From, these two latter countries 
come lac, rubies, incilicinal drills, swords, knives, manu¬ 
factured cotton and silk, sugar, candied yanseng, or earth 
nuts, blank books composed of blackened paper, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, etc.—They take, in return, rau' cotton, 
salt, spices, (iuick.silver, red lead, assafoetida, borax, alum, 
chintzes, piece goods, needles, and various Kuropean 
articles. There can be little doubt that when affairs are 
* settled, an extensive vent will offer itself in this direction 
for our broad cloths and cottons. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

PESHWA MADHAV RAO I 


vSiR jADUNA'in vS'\RKAR wHtcs: “All iiuiiiciisL- mass 
»f original correspondence, incliidin.n all tlic vStale papers, 
)f Pcsliwa Madliav Uao’s regime has been published 
liiriiiff the jireseiit .generation, and Professor Anil 
'•'.'liandra Bancrji has siinimed nj) the main points of this 
new material. ... It is the best book on the subject 
in the Kn^lish laii.iiilajie as yet printed, and the fruit of 
ninch industry and researcli ; it can lie specially ])raised 
for its lucid and terse style and neat orderly presentation 
of ilie suliject .... no essential point has been left out 
by Professor Banerji, and his mails and foot notes will 
prove of .iireat help to the industrious and iiitelli^ient 


leade’". ...” 

Rao Bahadur (1. .S. . vSxkdksai writes in Modern 
Kevicio: “. . . . Prof. Banerjee has yiven a lucid and 
correct exiiosilion of a coinidicated subject, with a chaini- 
iii}; siinplicitv of style wliicli captures the readers 
intention. There is no book even in the .Marathi 
lanmiase, which can stand even a distant comparison 
with tliis performance as a piece of correct history winch 

is at the same time-literature.But the striking 

feature and value of this iiroduction consist in the most 
iiulicious use the author has made of the vast sxattered 
iiialerials, l\larathi, Persian, and English. He has 
laboriously ransacked the archives of the East India 
P'im])any’s unpublished records at . - . Calcutta, i a las 
, consider this to be thejiest service 

leiidered bv the author to Indian history. 




( ii ) 


I 

Dr. S. N. Sen, m.a., ph.i>., p.utt., Director of 
Archives, Governiiieiit of India, writes in Calcutti^ 
Rcvicic : “The story has hecn very ably told by Prof. 
A. C. Banerjee and lie is to be congratulated on the 
excellent monograph that he has contributed to the 
historical literature of India. He has examined all the 
available sources with critical circunispection and his 
work bears all the marks of mature judgment and sound 
scholarship”. 


ANNEXATION OF BURMA 


‘The Amrit.\ Bazar Patrika’ writes: “The Kasterii 
P*rentier giv'es a derailed and authentic account of British 
relations with Assam and Burmff u]) to the conclusion of 
the First Burmese W’ar (i<S 26 ). In the volume undei 
review Prof. Banerjee continues the same story up to 
the de]>osition of King Thibaw and the annexation of 
I’pjjer Burma to the British Indian Empire (iSSb). The 
work i.s jirimarily based <m unpublished British official 
documents, but it is written in so ])leasant a style that 



a .scholarly work dealing with new materials. We have 
.seldom come across so aiilhentic a survey of Angh'- 
Burmese relations. Pnjf. Banerjee has established his 
claim to be regarded as an authority on Anglo-Burmese 
history. . . 


‘The vSiatesm.an’ writes: “Hard work is being pid 
in to fill in the hi.storical background of Burma, and thi'- 
author’s is not the least. Barely had his Eastern Eionii^ r 
o( British India been digested than we have this study 
of the start of British Burma before us. Tlie second boci: 



( iii ) 


avoids the particularly heavy docnnieiitation as in the 
^'lontici hnt is as well or better done and ])reserves the 

qiialit}' of detachment. A better picture of Tbibaw\s 

folly would be difficult to find.” 


RAJPUT STUDIES 

1HK Statksman'’ writes: “This collection of eif^lit 
papers dealing witli Rajput history affords us .glimpses into 
several as])ects and sta.ues of tlie Rajputs and their 
achievements. The first deals with the early history of 
-the Guhilots of Mewar, difficult to reconstruct on account 
Ilf paucity of material. . . . Next is the stru.ujsde l>etween 
Delhi and ]Me\\ar, first in the thirteenth century . . . . 

and later under Rana San.ea.There is a useful 

study of the political and inilitary orjianization of the 
Raj])nt clans and nol)ks as in tlie days of Col. Tod, both 
the .qood and bad features. Prof. Ilanerjee (jne.stions the 
correctness of the ai)plication of the term ‘feudal’ to the 
political and military system which was then already dis- 
intej^ratinji. The later papers deal with the several 
''ta.ucs of the Hritish alliances with Jaiimr and witli Mewar, 
as well as with the minor Rajimt States. ...” 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS 

Voi;. I : 1/57— 

VoK. II : 185 S— 1 Q 4 U 

vSiR Tej Bahadur Sapru writes: . of great 

interest and great educative value. ... I think a book 
like this should be put in the hands of every youngf 
politician and every student of history. 




( iv ) 


‘Indian Historical Quarterly’ says: ", . th! 

selection itself reveals tlic editor’s thoroughness and dis 
crimination, and the Introduction clearly shows hi| 
admirable grasp over this comjdicated subject. ...” ^ 


HISTORY OF INDIA 


BY 


Narendr\ Krishna Sinha, M.A. Ph.D., 


Lecturer in Ilistorv, Calcutta I nivcrsiix 
‘Rise of the Sikh I'oiec}’, ‘Ranjit Singh', 


; Author of 
‘Haidar AH' 


and 

^ Prof. Anil Chandra Hanerjee 

‘The Amrita Bazar Patrika’ writes : “The boi 
under review will satisfy the scrupulous teacher as 

% 

as the student. . . , The general reader, too, will fii 
here a stimulating narrative, offering us a peiietratii 
outline of our national history. The volume has be< 
produced by two comi)etent scholars who have alreat 
established their re])Utation by imblishing authoritati 
volumes on various aspects of Indian History. Th( 
mastery over details has not clouded their v'ision. Mai 
excellent maps illustrate the narrative. ...” 

Rao Bahadur C. 8. vSriniva.sachari, Professor 
History, Annanialai University, writes: “This book . 
has got the merit of having been written on a unifi 
plan and of embodying in a continuous narrative all t 
fruits of the latest researches done in the field of Indi 
historical enquiry,” 








